ECLECTIC  REVIEW 

For  august,  1847. 


Art.  I. — //  Financial,  Monetary,  and  Statistical  History  of  England, 
from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  to  the  Present  Time  ;  derived  principally 
from  official  documents.  In  Seventeen  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Young 
Men  of  Britain.  By  Thomas  Doubleday,  Esq.,  author  of  ‘The 
Law  of  Population,*  etc.  London;  Effingham  Wilson.  1847, 
pp.  430. 

The  title  of  this  book  gives  a  fair  view  of  its  contents.  To  have 
been  written  by  the  author  of  a  ‘  Tlicorv  of  Population/  it  has, 
however,  one  remarkable  deficiency.  Mr.  Douhlcday  does  not 
once  refer  to  the  census,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  people.  With  that,  the  progress  of  society — if 
not  all  its  varying  phenomena — increase  of  consumption,  greater 
demand  and  rise  of  price,  increase  of  knowledge,  greater  inge¬ 
nuity  and  skill,  cheaper  production  and  fall  of  price — is  closely 
and  inseparably  connected.  An  increase  of  population  is  the 
one  .great  physical  fact  which,  from  the  beginning  of  society, 
has  accompanied  all  the  moral  effects  called  civilization.  A 
statistical  history  without  as  accurate  an  account  as  can  be 
obtained  of  the  movement  of  the  population  through  the  whole 
period  embraced  by  the  history,  is  a  building  without  a  founda¬ 
tion.  We  know  no  other  special,  financial,  and  statistical 
historv  which  does  not  rest  on  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
|)co[)le.  ‘  Chalmers’s  Estimate/  *  Porter’s  Progress,’  ‘  Hopkins’s 

Economical  History/  arc  works  of  the  sanic  class  as  that  of  Mr. 
Doubleday,  though  embracing  different  periods ;  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  population  is  the  basis  of  all.  Such  an  omission, 
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coupled  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Doubleday  is  the  author  of  a 
novel  theory  on  the  subject,  is  calculated  to  throw  a  shade  of 
discredit  on  his  extensive  compilation. 

On  another  point  he  differs  from  other  statistical  writers. 
They  arc  in  general  contented  wdth  stating  facts  j  and,  though 
they  may  have  a  party  bias,  they  do  not  indulge  in  an  abuse  of 
persons.  Mr.  Doubleday  is  obviously  a  keen  politieian  and  a 
good  hater,  and  his  work  is  very  deficient  in  the  calmness  of 
pure  science.  It  is  redolent  of  censure  of  men  and  things.  He 
writes  as  if  be  had^always  been^  in  opposition;  to  every  ministry 
since  the  Revolution  of*l688,  and  was  bound  to  condemn  every 
measure.  For  the  Tories  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  and  for  Lord 
Chatham,  he  has  a  word  or  two  of  praise  ;  but  for  other  persons, 
only  vituperation  ;  and  for  some,  very  coarse  vituperation. 
Johnson  was  ‘a  pompous,  overpriiised  bully;’  George  iii.  ‘a 
royal  idiot his  mother,  '  a  regal  demirep  ;’  Bute,  a  ‘  profligate 
Scotchman,’  etc.  Financial  and  statistical  histories,  though 
veiy’  valuable,  cannot  float  down  the  stream  of  time  under  the 
burden  of  such  language.  It  may  have  made  the  partizan  pam¬ 
phlets  of  the  time,  from  which  Mr.  Doubleday  has  the  merit  of 
borrowing  it,  racy  and  acceptable ;  but  now  that  the  party  fever 
is  at  an  end  and  forgotten,  it  seems  as  nauseous* as  the  drauglits 
which  are  swallowed  with  avidity  by  a  parched  and  thirsty 
patient.  Agreeing  in  the  main  with  some  of  Mr.  Doubleday’s 
doctrines,  and  aware  that  those  who  differ  from  the  ruling 


powers  are  sometimes  accused  of  indulging  in  foul  language, 
we  notice  at  once  this  general  tarnish  of  his  work,  lest  we  ap¬ 
pear  to  sanction  his  Wtuperative  stvle. 

We  are  not  disposed,  indeed,  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Doubleday 
any  extraordinary  sagacity  or  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  economical  science.  If,  as  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  said, 
‘  The  political  world  is  governed  by  very  little  wisdom,’  wx  may 
quote  Mr.  Doubleday,  who  is  rather  fond  of  referring  to  this 
axiom,  as  an  example,  iii  common  with  many  writers  of  the  day, 
that  equally  little  philosophy  is  sufficient  to  criticise  the  wisdom 
of  politicians.  He  vehemently  condemns  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  use  of  paper  money,  the  contraction 
of  enormous  national  debts,  the  Suspension  of  cash  payments, 
the  Resumption  Act  of  1819,  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844, 
and  other  acts  and  institutions ;  but  he  rather  adopts  popular 
conclusions,  than  demonstrates  them  to  be  just.  His  work, 
however,  is  of  too  wide  a  scope  for  us  to  embrace, the  whole,  aud 
we  must  select  one  or  two  topics  illustrative  of  general  prin¬ 
ciples  for  remark. 


*hall  be  the  more  readily,  excused  for  not  adverting  to 
Mr.  Doubleday’s  details,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  statistics. 
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unless  steadily  enlightened  and  tested  by  the  natural  laws  of 
increase  of  population  and  wealth,  are  not  sure  and  safe  guides. 
It  is,  for  example,  part  of  his  case  that  prices  rose  very  much 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Hank  of  England,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  paper  money;  but  in  our  times,  prices  have  fallen 
very  much  in  conjunction  with  both.  In  fact,  so  many  causes 
conspire  to  influence  prices,  both  temporarily  and  permanently, 
such  as  the  increase  of  people,  the  opening  of  new  markets,  and 
the  invention  of  new  arts ;  and  contractions  and  expansions  of 
the  currency,  particularly  paper  currency,  are  so  much  more 
generally  the  effects  than  the  causes  of  variations  in  price,  that, 
without  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  complete  analysis  of  every 
change,  mere  tables  of  figures  are  very  likely  to  lead,  as  they 
have  led  Mr.  Doubleday,  to  erroneous  conclusions.  We  must 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  in  adverting  to  one  or  two  points, 
by  referring  rather  to  principles  than  details. 

Of  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  author  says — 

*  In  Holland,  the  country  of  his  birth,  the  Dutch  king  and  his 
advisers  found  both  a  precedent  to  quote,  and  an  example  to  follow. 
By  its  position  and  circumstances,  this  country,  inconsiderable  in 
size  and  population,  and  not  naturally  defensible,  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  act  the  part,  for  a  series  of  years,  of  a  leading  power  in 
Europe  ;  and,  this  it  had  only  been  enabled  to  do,  by  that  novel  arm 
which  a  very  extensive  foreign  trade  is  sure  to  create,  and  by  the 
money  drawn  together  by  successful  trading.  Venice  had,  at  an 
earlier  period,  played  a  similar  part;  but  a  series  of  struggles  at  last 
led  the  huckstering  genius  of  the  Dutch  into  a  system,  at  which  the 
Venetian  republic  had  not  arrived  ;  and  this  w'as  the  fabrication  of 
paper-money,  the  erection  of  a  bank  to  issue  it,  and  the  systematic 
borrowing  of  that  money,  and  the  creation  of  debt  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  for  only  the  interest  of  which  taxes  were  demanded  of 
the  people.  Here  was  machinery  set  up  and  at  work;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  interested  or  superficial  observers,  working  successfully. 
It  was,  accordingly,  soon  proposed  to  set  up  a  copy  of  this 
machinery  in  England,  and  in  a.  d.  1094,  the  blow  was  struck, 
which  has  been  destined  to  have  effects  so  monstrous,  so  long  con¬ 
tinued,  and  so  marvellous  on  the  fortunes  of  England  and  her 
people ;  and  the  establishment  since  known  us  ‘  the  Bank  of 
England,’  w’as  erected  under  the  sanction  of  the  government.’ — pp. 
03,  64. 

*  The  houses  of  parliament  were,  after  a  severe  struggle,  prevailed 
upon  to  sanction  it;  and  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  a.  D.  1694, 
the  first  charter  was  issued,  a  day  fifty  times  more  really  important 
and  memorable,  than  epochs  of  dynasties,  or  eras  of  victories  and 
conquests.* — p.  64. 

‘  in  the  act  itself,  certain  clauses  enact,  that  if  subscribers  under 
the  act  shall  raise  £1,200,000,  they  shall  be  formed  into  a  corpora- 
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lion  under  the  style  and  title  of  ‘  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England/  The  remaining  £300,000  was  also  to  be  sub¬ 
scribed  ;  but  for  this  the  lenders  were  to  receive  annuities  from  the 
goverment  for  one,  two.  and  three  lives.  The  new  bank  company 
were,  in  return  for  their  charter,  to  lend  the  whole  of  the  subscribed 
capital  (£1.*2(X),000)  to  government,  at  an  interest  of  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum.  They  were  also  to  have  £4,000  a-year  for  manage¬ 
ment  ;  in  all,  £1(M).000  a-year  for  lending  £1,200,000.  Such  being 
the  term?*  »»(fered,  the  subscription-list  was  tilled  up  in  ten  days,  and 
on  till' 27lh  Julv,  lt)‘.M,  their  charter  was  sealed:  and  this,  it  may 
be  truly  snul  was  *  tiie  opening  ol  the  first  seal* — for  England.  Iho 
nan. c  of  the  iir>t  governor  was  John  lloulbon,  Knt.  ;  and  amongst 
the  directors  stands  the  ill-omened  name  ot  William  Paterson,  the 
contriver  and  concoctor  of  the  whole  scheme. 

*  Thus  the  beginning  of  ‘  paper-money ^  and  a  ‘  bank,'  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  oi  *  national  debtt*  properly  so  called.' — pp.  72,  73. 

*  Thus  were  now  fairly  established  in  England,  paper-credit  and 
paper-money  in  the  shape  of  *  Exchequer  Bills  '  and  *  Bank  notes,’ 
formally  for  the  first  time.  This  novelty,  destined  to  be  so  disastrous 
in  Its  after  effects,  was  only  brought  about  by  an  open  and  avowed 
union  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank,  and  a  combination  of 
the  credit  of  both  ;  which  continued  as  time  elapsed,  though  with 
more  of  secresy ;  and  which,  despite  of  all  assertion  to  the  contrary, 
continues  at  this  hour.' — p.  77. 

The  great  objection  which  Mr.  Doubleday  makes  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  is,  that  it  was  the  origin 
of  paper  money  and  the  national  debt.  Both  are  spoken  of  as 
disastrous.  As  they  are  still  numbered  amongst  our  plagues  or 
our  advantages,  it  is  of  importance  to  form  correct  opinions 
concerning  them.  ]Mr.  Doubleday  admits,  that  before  the  Bank 
of  England  >vas  established,  goldsmiths’  receipts  for  coin 
lodged  with  them  had  been  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,’  and 
were  ‘  an  approach  to  paper  money.’  He  admits,  too,  that  the 
Dutch  had  been  taught  the  use  of  paper  money  ‘  by  their  ex¬ 
tensive  foreign  trade.’  He  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  about  the 
same  period,  or  some  time  before,  paper  money  grew  into  use 
amongst  commercial  men  througliout  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
Holland  and  England.  He  has  probably  learnt  from  Pro- 
tessor  Storch  or  Sir  John  Mandeville,  that  paper  money  was 
introduced  into  Tartary  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,  and,  from  living  authors,  that  it  exists  in  China  to  this 
day.  He  knows,  that  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  its  use 
has  everywhere  continually  extended;  and  that  it  not  only  pre¬ 
vails,  now,  more  or  less,  over  the  w  hole  commercial  w  oi  Id,  but  that 
day  by  day,  more  and  more  of  the  functions  of  trade  are  per¬ 
formed  by  paper  money.  It  is  abundantly  evident,  too,  that 
many  of  those  functions,  under  the  present  vast  extension  of 
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commerce  in  different  countries,  could  no  more  be  carried  on 
without  paper  money,  than  without  produets  to  be  exchanged. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  liave  occurred  to  Mr.  Doubleday,  that 
the  introduction  of  paper  money  into  flngland,  at  whatever 
period  it  may  have  taken  place,  w  as  one  of  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  of  those  general  laws  which,  as  he  states,  ‘  control,  and 
will  control,  human  affairs,'  and  not  of  any  act  of  parliament. 
If  no  other  objection  could  be  raised  to  the  Hank  of  England 
than  that  it  w'as  the  parent  of  paper  money,  it  would  at  no  time 
have  been  a  usurpation,  an  injustice,  or  an  evil.  At  this 
moment  there  could  be  no  good  reason  to  condemn  it;  and 
Mr.  Doubleday,  instead  of  having  his  conclusion  backed  by  the 
bulk  of  the  community,  w^ould  stand  unsupported  and  alone. 
Tlic  public,  too,  would  have  before  it  the  pleasant  prospect  of 
the  bank,  flourishing  with  all  its  privileges  in  green  vigour,  as 
long  as  England  should  continue  to  be  a  trading  country. 

The  truth  is,  that  money  altogether,  metallic  as  w'ell  as  paper, 
is  the  child  of  commerce,  not  of  government.  Commerce  again 
is  wholly  an  affair  of  barter  between  individuals.  It  is  the 
complement  and  the  consequence  of  division  of  labour,  and  of 
the  earth  being  endowed  with  different  climates  suitable  to  the 
production  of  different  commodities.  It  is  in  no  sense  the  off¬ 
spring  of  political  regulations,  or  of  men  being  collected  under 
different  governments,  though  tariffs  and  restrictions  may  im¬ 
pede  or  destroy  it.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  it,  but 
erroneously  as  carried  on  between  nations,  but  nations  in  their 
corporate  eapacities  are  not  traders.  Queen  Victoria's  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  buy  of  that  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  sell  to  that  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Whether  the  individuals  who  buy  and  sell,  all  live 
under  one  of  these  governments,  or  under  all  three,  they 
carry  on  trade  for  their  own  {idvantage  exclusively,  and  not  to 
benefit  the  state.  Hy  hnvs,  the  state  restricts  their  operations, 
just  as  savages  interfere  with  the  perfection  of  the  body  by 
copper  shoes,  or  bags  of  sand  placed  on  the  forehead ;  by  them  it 
may  impede  the  growth  of  trade,  or  distort  it;  but  as  the  rule,  it 
never  engages  in  trade.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  speak  of  foreign 
trade,  as  carried  on  between  nations  politically  distinct;  it  is 
carried  on  betw  een  individuals  living  in  parts  of  the  earth,  having 
different  advantages  of  climate,  which  may  or  may  not  have  one 
sovereign.  Commerce  is  altogether  a  natural,  not  a  political 
phenomenon.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  natural,  and  no  part  of 
political  society.  To  that  it  is,  in  fact,  opposed,  for  it  continu¬ 
ally  tends  to  amalgamate  into  one  common  humanity,  those 
separate  people  w  hom  political  regulations  keep  asunder.  Of  this 
great  branch  of  natural  society  or  civilization,  money  is  the 
essential  instrument,  as  the  plough  and  the  harrow  are  the 
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essential  tools  of  agriculture.  As  the  laws  of  mechanics  deter¬ 
mine  the  properties  and  the  application  of  tools,  so  the  natural 
laws  which  prive  birth  to  commerce,  determine  all  the  qualities 
and  properties  of  money. 

This  is  evident  from  money  being  much  the  same  at  all  times 
and  places,  however  different  may  be  political  regulations.  From 
the  earliest  ages,  commerce  has  everywhere  used,  and  still  uses, 
with  few'  exceptions,  all  over  the  world,  the  precious  metals  as 
money.  They  are  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  purpose  as  iron 
is  for  making  a  ploughshare,  by  inherent  qualities  not  imparted 
to  them  by  governments.  The  quantities,  too,  of  them  obtain¬ 
able,  and  the  amount  of  labour  necessary  to  obtain  a  given 
quantity,  determining  their  relative  value  to  all  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  are  not  regulated  by  governments.  All  which  governmeiits 
ever  have  professed  to  do  beneficially  for  money,  is  to  certify  by 
marks  or  stamps  that  coins  contain  a  certain  definite  wtujht  of 
the  precious  metals  of  a  known  fineness.  Over  the  qualities 
and  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  the  two  elements  of  their 
value,  governments  have  no  more  control  than  over  sunshine. 
They  can  shut  their  subjects  up  in  dungeons  or  workhouses,  and 
so  prevent  the  sun  shining  on  them;  and  they  can,  by  taxation, 
extort  money  from  the  people,  or  monopolise  mines ;  but  they 
cannot  determine  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  com¬ 
merce  requires  and  can  command.  They  impede  the  supply  of 
food  by  corn-laws,  but  they  cannot  control  the  seasons  nor  the 
population,  nor  determine  each  year  whether  food  shall  be 
abundant  or  scanty.  Neither  can  they  control  the  productiveness 
of  mines,  any  more  than  they  can  determine  the  qualities  of  the 
metals. 

Our  government  takes  no  trouble  whatever  about  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals,  but  leaves  it  wholly  to  commerce.  They 
may  be  freely  exported  and  imported.  ‘  The  precious  metals,^ 
said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  May  6,  1841*,  and  the  admission  is  of 
great  importance,  coming  from  a  man  whose  w  hole  business 
depends  on  denying  that  anything  is  regulated  except  by  laws 
enacted  in  parliament, — ‘  the  precious  metals  are  distributed 
among  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  necessities,  by  law  s  of  a  certain  though  not  very  obvious 
operation;  which, without  our  (the  legislature)  interference,  will 
allot  to  our  (the  nation]  share  all  that  we  require.^  Thus,  with 
the  quantity  of  metallic  money  on  which  its  exchangeable  value 
mainly  depends,  the  government  does  not  pretend  to  interfere, 
but  trusts  the  supply  and  the  regulation  of  the  supply  wholly 
to  commerce.  Metallic  money,  therefore,  is  regulated  in  its 
principal  parts,  and  would  be  regulated  in  all  its  parts,  were 
gmernmeuts  not  to  interfere  with  it,  by  the  natural  law’s  which 
give  birth  to  commerce. 
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The  same  truth  is  quite  as  certain  and  as  plain  of  paper-money, 
wliich  is  obviously  the  invention  of  commerce  for  its  own  pur¬ 
poses.  It  comes  after  metallic  money  in  the  order  of  time,  as 
wheel-carriages  came  after  pack-horses,  and  as  steam  locomotives 
on  rails  have  come  after  wheel-carriages  on  stoned  roads.  Pro- 
missory  notes,  whether  payable  on  demand  or  after  certain  dates, 
bills  of  exchange,  or  drafts,  are  instruments  of  commerce,  not 
of  government.  They  are  the  natural  consequences  of  credit, 
which  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  the  different  periods 
required  to  bring  different  commodities  to  market. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  coining  money  as  one  of  the  in¬ 
herent  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  but  'divers  bishops  and  mon¬ 
asteries/  says  Blackstone,* * * §  '  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  coining 
money.'  ‘  The  coining  of  money/  says  Miller,t  '  was  a  privilege 
early  assumed  by  the  nobles  or  great  proprietors  of  land  on  the 
territory  under  their  jurisdiction.'  In  the  time  of  Athelstane, 
we  have  a  list  of  twelve  towns  in  which  monev  was  coined ;  and 
the  superior  clergy,  we  are  told,  shared  with  the  king  in  the 
prerogative  of  coining. J  Some  of  these  towns,  or  some  indi¬ 
viduals  resident  in  them,  piiid  to  the  king  a  sum  of  *  money  for 
a  license  or  privilege  to  coin.'§  It  is  pretty  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  sovereign  princes,  bishops,  abbots,  great  lords,  etc., 
seized  the  privilege  of  coining  as  they  seized  the  passages  across 
rivers  and  mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  black  mail  or 
tolls  on  commerce.  Their  usurpations  were  at  length  consoli¬ 
dated  in  the  hands  of  the  most  successful  and  powerful  amongst 
them,  and  became  the  royal  prerogative  of  coining.  At  every 
period,  we  see  sovereign  princes  laying  their  hands  on  mills, 
or  banks,  or  railways — on  every  successive  branch  of  society  as 
it  shoots  forth  new  and  productive,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  tax 
or  a  license;  and  thus  establishing  a  royal,  or,  in  modern  times, 
a  parliamentary  prerogative,  to  tax  grinding  corn,  or  distilling 
spirits ;  or,  in  some  states,  to  be  the  chief  miller,  banker,  rail- 
way  maker,  or  coiner,  in  the  kingdom.  Instead  of  confining 
itself,  according  to  the  theory  of  kingship,  to  protecting  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  people,  the  sovereign  power  has  ever  laid  in  ambush, 
as  it  were,  to  seize  on  every  invention  and  improvement  as  it 
came  into  being,  and  pervert  it  to  its  own  purposes.  So  wide 
has  now  become  its  range,  that  scarcely  a  part  of  society  escapes 
its  control — from  the  earliest  teaching  of  little  children  to  the 
depositing  the  last  remains  of  mortality  in  the  grave — from  the 
child's  go-cart  to  the  iron  road  that  runs  through  the  empire ; 

•  Book  i.  chap.  vii. 

t  On  ilie  English  Government,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

X  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

§  Ibid.  pp.  269 — 27*^. 
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Rnd  it  has  even’where  become  the  sovereign  disturber  of  all  the 
natural  relations  of  society. 

By  the  prerogative  of  coining  it  has  done  much  mischief. 
Under  the  pretext  of  preserving  uniformity,  and  protecting  the 
people  against  fraud,  it  took  on  itself  the  duty  of  certifying  the 
weight  and  value  of  coins.  Instead  of  continuing  to  divide  the 
precious  metals  by  weight,  as  was  done  by  commerce,  it  divided 
them  arbitrarily,  and  fixed  a  nominal  value  on  its  coins.  The 
sovereign  power  not  only  perverted  the  instiument  ot  commerce 
far  from  its  easily  understood  divisions  by  weight,  but  it  depre¬ 
ciated  and  degraded  it,  still  calling  that  a  pound  which  was  not 
even  an  ounce.  By  successively  corrupting  the  instrument  of 
commerce,  it  inflicted,  at  difl'erent  periods,  more  disorder  and 
trouble  on  society  than  all  the  petty  larceny  that  ever  was  com¬ 
mitted.  Every  student  of  political  economy  knows,  and  every 
inau  is  continually  reminded  by  the  names,  that  the  pound  ster¬ 
ling  (originally  a  pound  of  silver),  in  England,  has  been  cheat- 
ingly  degraded  to  a  third  part  of  that  weight ;  and  a  livre,  in 
France,  to  the  sixty-sixth  part  of  its  nominal  amount.  Before 
the  invention  of  paper  money,  governments  borroweil  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  their  subjects  without  acknowledging  any  debt,  by 
issuing  debased  coin.  After  paper-money  was  invented,  they 
used  that  for  their  purposes;  and  then  they  became  sticklers  for 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  standard.  Having  learnt  some 
honesty  from  the  fair  trader,  thev  raised  a  great  alarm  against 
over  issuing  bankers,  and  took  to  issuing  or  controlling  [laper- 
money  themselves,  which  they  degraded,  as  in  England,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  from  twenty  per  cent,  to  less  than  a  third  of  its 
written  and  engraved  value.  It  was  not,  therefore,  as  Mr. 
Doubleday  supposes,  the  invention  of  paper-money  w  hich  led  to 
national  debts,  but  the  folly  and  rapacity  of  rulers,  who,  in  all 
ages,  have  turned  the  instruments  of  commerce  to  an  evil  pur¬ 
pose.  In  modern  times,  the  magnitude  of  national  incumbrances 
has  become  conspicuous  and  startling  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
increase  ol  wealth  among  the  people.  There  has  been  much 
to  borrow’,  and  governments  have  borrowed  much. 

(jovernments  have  properly  nothing  to  do  with  paper-money, 
which  represents  the  credit  of  producers.  They  issue  cxchc(|ucr- 
bills,  however,  and  by  their  operations  continually  disturb  the 
credit  market ;  but  they  produce  nothing  with  which  to  redeem 
their  obligations.  Their  revenue  consists  of  portions  of  all  the 
commodities  produced  by  the  people,  on  which  credit  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  taken  on  their  w  ay  to  the  market.  Credit  on  revenue 
can  only  be  paid  by  taxes.  Governments  have  no  legitimate 
source  of  credit,  and  all  their  loans  are  in  excess  over  and  above 
the  natural  amount  ot  credit.  Mercantile  paper-money,  not  the 
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paper  issued  by  {lovernnients,  is  as  luueb  a  part  of  the  natural 
system  of  eomnu'iee  as  metallie  mom  y  ;  ami  the.  bankers  \\l\o 
prepare  and  distribute  it  pretty  enunlly  amou*:  the  productive 
classes,  are  as  lu'cessarv  liuks  iu  the  chain  of  trade  as  tlic  mei** 
cliaut  or  the  cultivator.  Tlu  y  are  tlie  a*;ents  both  of  lenders  and 
borrowers.  The  Hank  of  Knjj:land,  merely  as  a  bank,  is  not  to 
be  condemned  on  account  either  of  the  number  of  its  partners 
or  the  extent  of  its  c'apital,  because  it  was  established  by  aWhij; 
ministry  and  a  Dutch  kiiiL',  or  be<*anse  it  was  eonneeted  wiili 
paper-money  and  the  increase  by  the  pnernment  of  the  national 
debt;  but  the  jjovernment  is  to  be  condemned  for  bavin;;,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  eenturv,  seized  hold  of  the  useful 
but  then  nascent  invention  of  eommereial  paper-money,  and 
turned  it  to  a  bad  end.  Ever  since  tlum,  it  has  played  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  tricks  with  paper-money,  that  are  only  to  be  matched 
by  the  tricks  it  befme  played  with  metallic  money.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  Mr.  Donbledav  and  ns  is,  that  he  throws  all  the 
blame  of  national  debts  on  paper-money  and  on  the  bank  ; 
while  we  throw  it  on  the  ;;overnment  which,  continnally  prac- 
tisin;;  or  adherin;;  to  injustice,  was  as  much  in  fault  iu  1844  as 
in  HUM. 

The  ditference  between  Mr.  l)otd)ledav  and  ourselves  is  the 
type  of  a  ;;eneral  dill’erence  of  opinion  of  some  importance. 
Tiiere  are  a  ;;reat  number  of  other  brauches  of  society  which, 
even  more  clearly  aud  obviously  than  nu'tallicand  paper-money, 
have  a  natural  ori;;in,  and  are  re;;ulated  by  natural  laws.  Tho 
increase  of  population,  for  exaiuple,  earryiii;;  with  it  the  compli¬ 
cation  of  all  the  relations  of  society,  erowdiu;;  men  as  to  space, 
and  ;;radually  convertin;;  cverywlu*re  a  rural  and  scattered  popu¬ 
lation  into  a  town  popnlatiou,  producin;;  a  ^'rcat  number  of 
chan;ccs,  that  eoutiuually  astonish  and  confound  the  law;;iver; 
is  obviously  the  result  of  natural  laws,  and  is  regulated  by  the 
same  laws  as  re;^ulatc  the  chanties  in  the  atmosphere.  'I'o  con¬ 
found  the  etl’ects  of  these  natural  laws  with  the  elfects  of  legis¬ 
lation,  as  Mr.  Donbledav  does,  and  not  only  in  the  above  instance, 
but  throughout  his  book,  is  a  common  and  mischievons  error. 
All  the  natural  branches  or  otlsets  of  society,  including  paper- 
inonev.are  necessarilv  beneficial ;  there  is  a  continnal  snccessiou 
of  new  branches  wherever  population  rapidly  increases;  but  by 
most  jK'ople  the  novelty  is  conceived  to  be  something  wrong,  and 
they  complain  of  it,  or  try  to  su|)prrss  or  regulate  it.  We  re- 
(piirc  to  be  continnally  on  our  guard  against  the  su])position  that 
everything  in  society,  whether  good  or  evil,  is  caused  by  human 
laws,  aud  can  be  improved  by  them,  (jovernment  ahvaya 
acts  on  this  error.  It  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  the  foundatiou 
of  its  e.\istcucc.  As  government,  by  seizing  hold  of  paper- 
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money  and  perverting  it,  lias  done  great  mischief;  so  it  seems 
likclv  to  pursue  exactly  the  same  course  witli  exactly  the  same 
resuits  as  to  railroads.  "  We  cannot,  therefore,  mark  too  strongly 
the  diflereiice  between  Mr.  Doubleday  and  ourselves,  as  an 
index  to  a  general  ditlerencc  of  the  same  kind  which  pervades 
society. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  and  write  of  the  natural  laws,  from 
which  society  springs,  and  by  wiiich  it  is  regulated,  as  if  they 
were  sometiincs  suspended  for  the  convenience  of  governments 
and  nations,  and  only  brought  into  operation  by  a  disastrous 
season.  In  this  we  deceive  ourselves.  They  are  always  silently, 


and  ‘  not  obviously,’  working,  though  our  attention  may  be  more 
forci!)ly  directed  to  them  at  one  period  than  another.  What 
was  wrong,  therefore,  and  mischievous  in  the  original  charter  of 
the  bank,  is  wrong  and  mischievous,  so  much  of  it  as  remains, 
at  this  day,  and  has  been  wrong  and  mischievous  through  the 
whole  time  of  its  existence.  Banks  are  beneficial  establishments ; 
issuing  paper  money  is  beneficial;  the  exclusive  privileges  granted 
to  the  Bank  of  England  were  an  injustice  to  other  men.  Every 
man  has  a  natural  right  to  enter  into  and  carry  on  trade.  Every 
subject  of  the  queen  has  an  equal  right  to  share  in  all  the  natural 
advantages  of  trade  ;  he  has  an  equal  right,  therefore,  with  every 
other  man,  to  become  a  banker,  or  form  a  bank  with  other  men, 
and  carry  on  the  banking  business,  including  the  issue  of  promises 
to  pay  on  demand  to  any  amount,  according  to  his  own  views, 
consistently  with  honesty.  The  charter  of  the  bank  took  away 
this  natural  right  from  all  other  men,  and  conferred  parts  of  it 
exclusively  on  the  Bank  of  England  proprietors.  It  gave  them 
the  power  to  establish  a  bank  with  more  than  six  partners,  and 
prohibited  others  from  doing  so.  It  allowed  them  to  issue  bank¬ 
notes,  and  prohibited  other  banks  from  issuing  them  within  a 
certain  distance.  The  privileges  granted  to  the  bank  were  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  honest  industry  of  other  men.  The  bank  charter 
then  was  from  the  first,  and  is  now,  an  act  of  positive  injustice 
to  all  her  majesty’s  subjects  other  than  bank  proprietors. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that,  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts, 
and  prior  even  to  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  it  was  customary  for 
the  sovereign  to  grant  or  sell  to  individuals,  for  a  consideration, 
various  privileges,  such  as  the  exclusive  right  to  import  wine  from 
Gascony,  till  ail  business  had  become,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  vast  bundle  of  vexatious  monopolies. 
The  gix'at  revolution,  provoked  in  some  measure  by  them,  swept 
many  of  them  away,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
8urvi\ed  in  William  iii,  and  the  parliament;  and  the  grant  by 
them  of  a  charter  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  return  for  a  loan 
of  ^1,200,000,  was  a  revival  on  a  large  scale — applied  to  a 
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new  branch  of  business — appearing  to  injure  no  one,  and  there¬ 
fore  acquiesced  in — of  the  old  prerogative  of  selling  tlie  liberties 
of  the  people  to  supply  the  temporary  necessities  of  the  sovereign. 
For  a  bribe,  the  government  violated  its  duty  to  the  people ; 
and  sold  the  freedom  of  induslry  it  was  bound  to  guard,  for  the 
paltry  consideration  of  a  loan  of  £1  ,!20(),(K)0.  Such,  however, 
was  the  morality  of  the  age,  formed  on  the  still  worse  political 
morality  of  the  previous  one,  that  the  bribe  wiis  openly  taken ; 
and  the  government  which  established  the  bank  and  betrayed 
its  trust  was  thought  to  have  done  a  good  act.  But,  as  we  have 
already  said,  what  was  wrong  under  William  iii.  continues  to 
be  wrong  under  Queen  Victoria  ;  and  yet  custom  is  so  powerful, 
that  it  reconciles  us  to  the  continual  sacrifice  of  the  public  liberties 
for  the  most  paltry  pecuniary  considerations.  Nay,  we  are  now 
even  aware  that  much  of  the  monev  lent  bv  the  bank  to  the  state, 
for  which  it  receives  a  high  rate  of  interest,  is  borrowed  on  |)ro- 
niises  to  pay  from  the  people,  to  whom  it  pays  no  interest ;  and 
thus  with  their  own  wealth  the  bribe  is  continually  paid,  for 
w  hich  their  liberties  are  sacrificed. 

Jiee  the  manifold  consequences  of  this  state  crime,  for  that  is 
its  proper  name.  The  greatest  commercial  country  in  existence 
is  to  this  hour  without  a  rcasonid)le  system  of  banking.  In 
Scotland,  the  rights  of  the  people  were  never  bartered  away  for 
a  miserable  bribe  to  a  corporation  ;  and  that  country  has  had  for 
upwards  of  a  century  a  safe  and  a  sound  system  of  banking  and 
paper  currency.  It  has  been  attended  by  no  serious  disasters, 
and  has  contributed,  as  is  universally  admitted,  to  promote  in 
an  almost  unexampled  degree  the  prosperity  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Doubleday  takes  no  notice  of  that  system  and  that  part  of  the 
empire,  though  it  is  a  full  answer  to  his  vituperation  of  banks 
and  paper  money.  In  England,  banks  could  not  be  established 
with  more  than  six  partners ;  and  good  banking  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  one  Bank  of  England.  The  trade  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  undue  restrictions,  men  of  substance  declined  to  engage 
in  it.  Private  banks,  in  contrast  to  the  state  chartered  Bank, 
w  ere  depreciated  in  public  esteem  ;  and  banking  was  accordingly 
much  left  in  the  hands  of  schemers  and  adventurers.  A  com- 
parc'itively  new  trade,  it  was  necessary  that  men  should  learn  by 
experience,  before  tliey  could  know'  how  it  could  be  safely  and 
accurately  carried  on.  The  government  seized  it,  however,  al¬ 
most  at  its  birth,  and  fastened  it  from  that  time  to  this  in  the 
narrow  swaddling  clothes  it  then  bound  around  it.  Struggle 
after  struggle  indeed  has  torn  away  some  parts  of  the  bank 
charter.  The  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  ;  but  the  original  error  lias  exposed  banking  and  bankers 
to  continual  restrictive  legislation  and  continually  recurring 
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misfortunes,  from  wliich  other  trades  have  been  exempt.  Many 
remnants  of  the  orij?inal  wron"  still  hang:  about  us,  and  expose 
banking  and  bankers  to  unworthy  restrictions  and  unfavourable 
opinions,  that  no  man  thinks  of  applying  to  grocers,  booksellers, 
merchants,  or  any  other  class,  forming  a  necessary  part  of  the 
great  svstem  of  division  of  labour.  Public  opinion,  we  regret  to 
say,  perverted  rather  than  enlightened  by  modern  and  interested 
writers,  has  gone  backward  on  this  point.  ^lore  than  twenty 
years  ago,  there  were  stroiiir  hopes  that  the  bank  charter  would 
i)c  abolished.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  hostile  to  renewing 
the  charter,  and  publicly  avowed  such  an  opinion ;  but  since  his 
death  it  has  been  twice  renewed,  and  each  time  with  some  ad¬ 
ditional  and  noxious  restrictions. 

A  worse  consequence  than  those  already  mentioned  is  the 
immense  power  thus  given  to  the  one  bank,  which  necessarily 
regards  the  interest  of  its  proprietors  more  than  the  business  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  In  the  natural  course 
of  trade,  accumulation  and  credit  would  be  equally  dispersed  and 
distributed  over  all  branches  of  business  and  places  of  traffic,  af¬ 
fording  equal  and  due  aid  to  cultivation, manufactures,  and  barter. 
The  bullion  necessary  to  the  stability  of  paper-money  would  bo 
equally  dispersed  by  the  same  rule,  and  distributed  amongst  local 
and  private  banks,  and  never  could  be  heaped  up  in  a  mass.  The 
bank  charter  has  prevented  so  beneficial  a  distribution.  In  order, 
as  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  to  give  greater  secu¬ 
rity  to  bank-paper,  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  was,  in  1833, 
made  a  legal  tender  at  every  place  except  the  bank  counter ;  and 
thus  the  gold  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  became  answerable  for 
all  the  paper  circulation,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  promises  to  pay  on 
demand,  of  the  empire.  No  sooner,  therefore,  is  there  a  little 
drain  on  that  bullion — no  sooner  is  that  heap  reduced  by  one  or 
two  millions  sterling,  which  is  an  utter  trifle  in  the  prodigious  re¬ 
sources  of  the  empire,  than  the  whole  trading  community  is  con¬ 
vulsively  alarmed.  Docs  the  bank  diminish  its  discount  to  bring 
back  the  vagrant  gold,  credit  is  shaken,  trade  is  paralysed,  and 
thousands  ot  persons  sec  ruin  suddenly  impending  over  them. 
Public  attention  is  accordingly  fixed  on  the  bank.  It  has  a 
basilisk  power  to  charm.  It  is  made,  as  is  said,  the  regulator 
of  the  currency ;  and  thus  a  company  of  private  adventurers  is 
more  reverenced  than  ever  was  the  sun  by  Persian  worshippers. 
Daily  are  all  its  doings  recorded;  weekly  are  official  accounts 
rendered  of  the  business  of  the  bank.  Elaborate  tables  of  its 
issues,  of  its  securities,  ot  its  deposits,  of  its  bullion,  of  its  reserve, 
and  its  rest,  though  all  mere  private  business,  are  continually  laid 
before  parliament,  and  commented  on,  till  cverv  man  in  the 
kingdom,  whatever  may  be  his  own  pursuits,  and  however  igno- 
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rant  he  may  be  of  other  trades,  and  the  most  important  and 
Having  knowledge,  is  obliged  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all 
the  mysteries  of  banking.  This  little  branch  of  the  commerce 
of  this  great  nation,  with  its  two  or  three  hundred  proprietors, 
and  its  trumpery  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  gold,  continnally  oeeu- 
pics  the  thoughts  and  pens  of  our  public  writers,  and  the  tongues 
of  our  statesmen.  A  large  part  of  Mr.  Doubleday’s  book  is 
devoted  to  the  bank,  to  which,  in  common  with  many  other  per¬ 
sons,  he  seems  inclined  to  ascribe  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
country.  There  prevails,  in  fact,  a  complete  idolatry  of  the 
)»aper  goddess  set  up  by  the  government  in  Threadnccdle  Street. 
It  possesses  a  power  over  our  minds  and  our  actions — over  our 
nerves  and  our  prosperity,  which  we  deny  to  ihc  government. 
AVe  are  still  the  victims  of  the  usurpations  of  1694. 

The  last  act  of  renewal,  the  act  of  1844«,  was  worse,  perhaps, 
than  all  its  predecessors.  It  was  then  fully  assumed,  that  it 
w  as  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  the  credit  currency 
of  the  empire;  and  it  arbitrarily  fixed  the  amount.  Prior  to 
that  act,  the  issues  of  the  bank  might  be  partially  regulated  by 
the  wants  of  commerce,  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  bank 
proprietors  and  the  discretion  of  the  bank  directors.  The  issues 
of  country  bankers,  too,  had  no  other  rule  than  the  demands  of 
their  customers  and  their  ow  n  resources.  That  act  applied  to 
the  issue  of  paper-money,  a  rigid  parliamentary  rule  which  has 
no  relation  to  the  w  ants  of  commerce.  The  parliament  did  not 
openly  take  the  issue  of  bank  notes  into  its  own  hands,  but  it 
prescribed  what  was  tantamount — the  (juautity  to  be  issued. 
Pretending  to  renew  tlie  bank  charter,  it  really  established  a 
state  bank.  It  surreptitiously  took  the  issue  of  ))apcr  money 
under  its  control.  Like  all  shabbv  and  mean  modes  of  carrv- 
ing  out  an  ambition,  more  timid  and  truckling  than  daring  ami 
striiightforward,  this  act  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  cowardice 
and  usurpation  united.  It  establishes  a  state  bank  fortlie  profit 
of  a  private  company.  Three  years  only  have  passed  since  the 
enactment  of  this  law',  recommended  by  the  most  sagacious  of 
bankers,  the  most  authoritative  of  our  economists,  and  the  most 
cautious  of  our  statesmen,  alter,  as  he  said,  ‘inquiry  had  been 
exhausted,’  and  adopted  by  parliaincut  with  a  thorough  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  was  to  ])ut  an  end  to  all  the  difliculties  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  question ;  and  already,  even  its  advocates  and  admirers 
admit  it  to  be  a  failure. 

If  in  boldly  establishing  a  state  bank,  the  legislature  had 
prescribed  the  amount  of  its  issues  by  some  debt  it  had  previ¬ 
ously  contracted  and  spent,  the  liocus  pocus,  worthy  of  the  con- 
coctors  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  would  have  been  iuiuiediately 
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apparent  As  long  as  the  issues  of  the  bank  were  not  regu-* 
lated  bv  the  state,  the  public  securities  it  possessed  were  a 
national  guarantee  to  the  holders  of  its  notes,  that,  in  ease  ot 
its  failure,  they  should  only  lose  their  proportionate  share  as 
tax-pavers ;  but  when  tlie  state  prescribed  the  issue  of  notes  on 
its  own  debts,  there  was  no  second  party  to  give  the  guarantee, 
and  the  whole  became  a  juggle.  No  private  banker,  much  as 
his  class  has  been  condemned,  ever  thought  of  anything  so 
scandalous  as  to  issue  notes  promising  to  pay,  on  demand,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  mortgage  on  his  property,  or  the  money 
he  owed.  That  was  done,  however,  by  the  parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1844,  by  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  as  he  gravely  stated,  to  secure  the  convertibility  of  the 
notes.  To  pay,  on  demand,  the  sum  of  14,000,000,  issued  by 
the  bank,  at  the  command  of  the  state,  on  the  debt  of  the  state 
to  the  bank,  and  on  public  securities,  or  other  public  debts, 
there  is  not  a  single  penny  in  the  cotfers  either  of  the  Bank  of 
England  or  of  the  Exchequer.  So  far  as  that  sum  is  concerned, 
the  act  of  1844,  to  insure  the  convertibility  of  bank  notes,  is  a 
perfect  mockery.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Paris  roue,  who  lived 
on  his  debts.  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  be  practically  a  believer  in 
the  late  Lord  Lauderdale’s  doctrines,  that  the  national  debt  is 
national  wcadth,  and  so  he  promises  to  pay,  on  demand, 
iil4,(K)0,(XX),  by  the  debt  the  state  has  previously  incurred. 
In  spite  of  such  legislation  the  country  may  thrive,  from  tlie 
indomitable  spirit  of  individuals  struggling  to  improve  their 
condition.  They  accommodate  themselves  as  best  they  can  to 
such  contemptible  legislation,  and  so  ward  oft’  the  ruin  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  bring  on  all.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  great  man,  as 
ail  other  politicians  are  great  men,  by  denying  the  capability  of 
the  masses  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  by  performing  that 
task  for  them.  Far  from  his  assumption  being  the  truth,  how¬ 
ever,  the  masses  not  only  take  care  of  themselves,  but  so  manage 
as  to  take  care  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  prevent  him  from  ruin¬ 
ing  both  his  character  and  his  country.  If  trade  did  not  accom¬ 
modate  itself  to  his  erroneous  enactments,  the  mischief  they 
would  cause  would  soon  put  au  end  to  his  power  and  the  power 
I  of  all  his  class. 

The  act  ot  1844  has  not  even  answered  the  proposed  purpose 
of  its  author.  It  was  to  have  made  the  amount  of  bank  notes 
in  circulation  vary  exactly  as  the  amount  of  gold  varied  in  the 
cotters  of  the  bank — rising,  as  it  rose,  and  falling,  as  it  fell.  The 
following  brief  abstract  of  the  returns,  which  we  quote  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  statistical  society  by  Mr.  Dansen,  on 
January  18th,  will  show  the  failure  of  the  act  on  this  point. 
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'  For  example  :  in  the  third  weekly  return  made  under  the  act 
(21st  September,  1841)  the  bullion  is  stated  at  15.1,*  the  circulation 
at  20  6.  Five  weeks  afterwards,  we  find  the  bullion  has  fallen  to 
1 1*0,  while  the  circulation  has  risen  to  22*3.  I'hus,  while  bullion 
to  the  amount  of  £1,100,000  runs  out,  the  note  circulation  is  not 
reduced,  but  increased,  by  £1,700,000. 

‘Thenceforward,  to  the  close  of  the  year,  the  bullion  rises  slowly 
to  11*8,  while  the  circulation  falls  more  rapidly  to  20*1. 

‘  At  the  opening  of  1815,  the  bullion  is  14  8,  and  the  circulation 
20*0.  At  the  end  of  the  first  three  months  (20th  of  March),  the  bul¬ 
lion  has  risen  to  10*2,  and  the  circulation  is  very  nearly  where  it  was, 
bein^  20*7. 

‘  Again ;  we  find  that  on  the  14th  of  June,  1845,  the  bullion  is  at 
10*G,  being  the  highest  amount  it  reached  during  tlie  two  years,  and 
the  circulation,  2 TO,  that  the  bullion  thenceforward  falls  gradually, 
till  the  29th  of  October,  when  its  amount  is  reduced  to  14  0,  and  that 
during  the  same  period,  the  circulation  rises  from  21*6  to  23*3.  This 
happens  to  be  the  highest  amount  the  circulation  reached  during  the 
two  years;  and  it  is  remarkable  tl.at  it  was  attained  at  a  time  when 
the  bullion  had  been  falling  continuously  for  more  than  four  months. 
While  the  bullion  sank  2'5,  the  circulation  rose  2*1. 

Mr.  Dansen  examined  the  subjeet  only  to  the  end  of  the  year; 
but  since  then,  the  variation  in  the  notes  have  no  more  followed 
the  bullion  than  before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tables  in  the  Economist,  the  circulation  was  as  2()’9, 
and  the  bullion  as  14*9.  Tlie  circulation  increased,  and  the 
bullion  decreased  through  the  month  ;  and  on  January  30,  the 
former  was  as  21*4,  and  the  latter  as  12*9.  The  circulation  liad 
increased  .£478,182,  and  the  bullion  had  decreased  £2,049,914. 
Through  February  and  March,  the  circulation  and  bullion  both 
declined  ;  the  former  being,  at  the  end  of  February,  as  20*1, 
and  the  latter  as  12*0.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  the  circu¬ 
lation  began  to  increase,  without  any  increase  of  bullion  ;  and 
on  the  27th,  w*as  as  20*2,  while  the  "bullion  was  as  11*0.  The 
circulation  continued  for  some  time  to  increase,  though  the 
hullion  departed  ;  and  was,  on  April  10th,  as  21*3,  bullion  as 
9*8;  on  April  17th,  circulation  as  21*1,  liullion  as  9*3.  Since 
then,  the  circulation  has  decreased,  and  the  bullion  increased  ; 
so  that,  on  June  5th,  the  former  had  fallen  to  19*1,  and  the 
latter  had  risen  to  10*2.  There  is  neither  any  constant  relation 
between  the  circulation  and  the  bullion  in  the  bank  coffers,  nor 
do  they  vary  in  any  settled  relation  to  each  other.  A  great 
injury  is  done  the  public  by  the  restriction  imposed  by  the 

•  ‘For  the  sake  of  additional  clearness,  five  figures  on  the  left  hand  of 
each  sum  are  omitted  throughout,  leaving  the  millions  to  stand  as  whole 
numbers,  and  the  next  figure  on  the  right  band  as  a  decimal  fraction.* 
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legislature,  and  tLe  advantage  it  expected  from  the  law — if  it  be 
an  advantage,  though  it  seems  to  us  a  disadvantage,  that  credit 
money  should  vary,  not  with  future  production,  but  accumu¬ 
lated  capital — is  not  obtained. 

The  bank  is  authorized  to  issue  £14,000,000,  without  refer- 
euce  to  its  bullion.  With  that  sum  it  repays  deposits,  discounts 
bills,  iv\{\  performs  all  tlie  operations  of  banking.  It  has  only 
from  £6,000,000  to  £7,000,000  notes  in  circulation,  on  which  it 
and  the  public  operate  to  atfect  the  bullion.  How  it  came  to 
be  supposed  that  the  whole  £20,000,000  or  £21,000,000  ol 
notes  would  vary  exclusively  as  the  bullion,  we  cannot  compre¬ 
hend.  If  the  notes  were  issued  solely  on  the  bullion,  and  all 
the  operations  of  the  bank  and  the  public  were  based  on  that, 
the  effect  might  arise;  but,  to  suppose  that  the  notes  issued, 
both  on  securities  and  bullion,  both  being  operated  on  by  the 
varying  demands  of  trade,  should  vary  only  as  the  bullion  varies, 
seems  to  us  like  expecting  that  14x6  should  sometimes  =  20, 
and  sometimes  =  22.  The  theory,  that  paper  money  would  aiul 
ought  to  vary  as  metallic  inojicy,  in  quantity,  involves  a  fallacy. 
The  substitution  of  paper  for  gold,  implies  the  application  of  the 
passive  capital,  vested  in  the  gold,  to  the  active  purposes  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  an  increase  of  business  requiring  an  increase  of 
money.  To  prohibit  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  cause  a  rise  in  its  value.  But 
it  is  the  value  which  the  legislator  desires  to  keep  steady,  and 
he  only  limits  the  quantity  of  notes  to  secure  that  end.  Thus, 
by  limiting  the  quantity,  while  he  permits  or  promotes  an 
increase  of  business,  he  causes  that  variation  in  value  which  he 
pro}K)Hcs  to  avoid.  As  wc  see  that  in  practice,  the  quantity  of 
notes  is  not  limited  bv  his  arbitrarv  rule,  the  beneficial  ellcct 
he  aims  at  is  actuallv  brought  about  bv  disregarding  his  law*. 

e  shall  not  dwell  on  the  silliness  of  attempting  to  regulate 
the  credit  money  of  the  country,  by  the  movement  of  the 
precious  metals  to  balance  the  trade  of  the  merchants  at  Liver- 
|)ool  with  those  at  New  York.  The  whole  of  our  foreign  trade 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  business  of  the  empire ;  and  the  par¬ 
liament  might  as  well  regulate  the  consumption  of  sugar  in 
every  family,  as  the  amount  of  credit-money  by  the  balances  of 
foreign  trade.  The  great  wrong  done  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
of  Kvlf,  not  to  be  disguised  by  the  number  of  pretexts  assigned 
tor  passing  the  law,  was  the  continuing  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Bank  of  Lngland.  They  arc  privations  on  all  the  rest  of  her 
Majesty’s  subjects.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  same  time,  increased 
the  previous  wrong  by  then  limiting  the  issues  of  private  bankers, 
and  the  number  ot  banks.  To  induce  the  existing  bankers  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  limitation  of  their  issues,  he  prohibited  the  establishment 
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of  any  new  banks  of  issue  without  the  sanction  of  the  povern- 
inent.  He  protected  those  he  restrained  against  increase  of 
eompetition.  Like  the  guilds  and  the  sovereigns  of  Germany, 
he  fixed  by  law  tlie  number  of  a  particular  class  of  tradesmen. 
The  beguiled  public  had  passively  placed  the  case  of  its  interest  in 
the  hands  of  the  country  bankers,  who  bartered  it  for  their  own 
presumed  advantage.  In  1844,  precisely  as  in  1694,  the  govern¬ 
ment  sacrificed  the  liberties  it  was  bound  to  guard;  but,  in 
1844,  it  sacrificed  them  to  the  crotchet  of  regulating  the  issues 
of  credit-money  by  private  bankers.  The  old  practice  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  general  freedom  for  a  consideration,  which  excited 
so  much  hostility  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  is  con- 
tinned  by  the  reformed  parliament.  We  are  still  bought  and 
sold,  and,  unhappily,  are  no  longer  sensible  of  the  degradation. 

Mr.  Doubleday  also  impugns  the  act  of  1819 ;  he  ought,  we 
think,  with  his  views,  to  have  approved  of  the  return  to  cash 
payments,  and  even  to  an  exclusively  metallic  currency.  So  f  ' 
as  the  act  of  1819  compels  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  its  notes 
in  cash  when  presented  for  payment,  we  approve  of  it.  How  far 
it  was  right  in  parliament  to  compel  all  debtors  to  pay  their  debts 
contraeted  when  gold  was  £4>  10^.  or  £5  per  ounce,  by  the 
standard  of  gold  at  ^3  175.  10^/.  per  ounce,  we  shall  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  say.  But  we  must  observe,  that  between  fixing  a  standard 
price  for  gold,  which  we  regard  to  be  foolishness,  and  holding 
every  man  bound  to  pay  on  demand  the  sums  he  promises  to 
pay,  there  is  no  natural  connexion  whatever,  though  both  may 
be  united  in  the  same  act  of  parliament.  The  latter  is  common 
honesty,  and  the  principle  of  all  law  is  to  enforce  the  fulfilment 
of  every  such  contract.  Convertibility,  as  the  guarantee  of  value, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  nor  w  ould  individuals  have  ever  sought 
to  be  released  from  the  obligation,  or  to  have  in  the  community 
an  inconvertible  paper  money,  had  not  government  set  the  ex¬ 
ample,  which  was  accompanied  by  prosperity  from  other  causes, 
of  releasing  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  duty  of  paying  its 
notes  on  demand.  Retaining  a  law  to  hold  every  issuer  of  a 
bank-note  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  other  regulation  necessary  for  paper-money.  Being  alto¬ 
gether  the  instrument  of  commerce,  regulated  by  the  natural 
laws  which  call  it  into  being,  the  legislature  should  leave  it  en¬ 
tirely  free.  It  seems  quite  impossible  that  evils  of  equal  magni¬ 
tude  can  be  imagined  as  likely  to  result  from  removing  all  restric¬ 
tions,  to  those  which  have  been  caused  by  legislation  attempting 
to  regulate  the  issues. 

One  point  more  we  must  advert  to.  Several  writers,  and  most 
of  our  political  leaders,  lay  great  stress  on  preserving  the  standard. 
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So  far  as  they  mean  that  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
market,  and  their  quantity  in  circulation,  shall  in  no  case  be 
interfered  or  tampered  with  by  baneful  legislation,  we  quite 
agree  with  them.  That  principle  cannot  be  held  too  sacred,  nor 
be  too  strongly  enforced.  The  value  of  the  precious  metals  is 
determined,  like  the  value  of  sirloins  of  beef,  by  the  higgling  of 
.the  market ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  legislature  should 
fix  the  price  of  one  more  than  the  other.  So  far,  however,  as 
they  meau  that  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  should  be  fixed 
by  parliament — that  one  of  them  selected  as  the  unit,  should 
not  vary  in  price,  we  dissent  from  their  doctrines.  To  fix  the 
price  of  gold  without  the  power  to  regulate  its  quantity,  and  make 
it  vary  precisely  as  the  quantity  of  business  varies,  is  really  to 
alter  the  value  of  gold — is  really  to  make  the  standard  change ; 
the  very  thing  which  the  legislature,  by  fixing  its  price  in  so 
much  silver,  seeks  to  avoid.  There  is  not,  and  cannot  be  any 
other  standard  of  value  than  labour.  Every  tyro  knows  that  the 
value  of  the  gold  itself  depends  at  all  times  on  the  relative  quan¬ 
tities  of  labour  necessary  to  produce  that  and  the  things  it  is 
exchanged  for.  The  discovery  of  new  mines,  the  invention  of 
new  methods  to  extract  and  refine  the  metal,  tlie  progress  of  arts 
producing  different  commodities  by  a  diminution  in  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  labour — all  continually  affect  the  value  of  gold,  and  all 
other  things ;  and  unless  legislation  can  fix  and  regulate  them, 
it  cannot  settle  any  standard  of  value;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  fix 
the  price  for  an  ounce  of  gold  at  77s,  and  a  fraction  in  silver,  as 
to  declare  that  the  price  of  the  four-pound  loaf  shall  be  alw  ays 
sixpence.  In  fact,  fixing  the  standard  by  legislation  is  Jack- 
Cadism  carried  into  practice.  The  value  of  gold,  like  that  of  all 
other  things,  is  and  at  all  times  must  be  settled  by  the  supply 
and  the  demand.  This,  too,  is  an  admirable  reason,  in  addition  to 
many  others,  why  the  old  plan  of  dividing  the  precious  metals 
into  aliquot  parts  by  weight,  without  fixing  the  relation  of  one 
to  the  other  by  law,  should  be  returned  to ;  and  why  govern¬ 
ments,  saying  nothing  about  the  price  of  the  metals,  should  coin 
them  into  ounces,  half-ounces,  quarter-ounces,  and  so  on ;  ccr- 
tifying  their  purity,  and  wiiy  bankers  should  promise  to  pay 
so  many  ounces  or  pounds  of  metal  instead  of  so  many  pieces 
of  coin.  Let  it  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  test  of  the  precious 
metals  in  ditlerent  countries,  and  in  the  last  resort  even  at  the 
bank-counter,  is  not  the  queen's  mark,  but  their  respective 
weights.  Au  ounce  of  fine  gold  or  silver  so  alloyed  as  to  give 
it  the  greatest  durability,  the  proportions  being  strictly  deter¬ 
mined  by  chemical  laws,  is  of  a  known  value  all  over  the 
.world;  and  can  become,  ifitbenot,  the  universal  mouev  of  com- 
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merce.  Of  the  currency,  then,  of  every  country,  weight  should 
be  the  regulating  principle ;  and  the  value  of  the  metals  must  be 
left,  as  nature  leaves  it,  to  be  settled  by  the  market. 

We  are  induced  to  think  that  the  constitution  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  has  a  great  deal  to  do  w  ith  its  professed  anxiety  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  fixed  standard  of  value.  It  is  composed  gene- 
rallv  of  those  who  live  on  rent,  salaries,  annuities,  or  on  some 
kind  or  other  of  incomes  which  arc  fixed  in  amount.  One  great 
object  of  almost  all  men  is  to  secure  such  an  income,  and  have 
it  as  large  as  possible.  Our  legislators,  including  tlie  hier¬ 
archy  and  all  office-holders,  having  attained  their  object,  being 
certain  of  receiving  so  many  hundred  or  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
they  are  also  naturally  anxious  that  their  incomes  sliould  always 
buy  them  at  least  equal  quantities  of  bread  and  cloth.  Their 
great  object  in  having  a  fixed  income  is  to  be  secured  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  life;  but  that  is  not  attained, unless  the  value 
of  the  income  as  well  as  its  amount  be  fixed.  Hence,  amongst 
the  classes  chiefly  conlposing  the  legislature,  there  is  a  nervous 
sensitiveness  about  preserving  a  fixed  standard  of  value ;  which 
the  merchant,  trading  to  different  countries — the  farmer,  whose 
income  is  obviously  more  dependent  on  the  seasons  than  on 
gold  and  silver — the  manufacturer,  who  is  made  to  sliarc  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  farmer — and,  in  short,  all  the  industrious 
classes  whose  income  evidently  depend  on  their  produce,  do  not 
feel.  It  is  likely  that  this  sensitiveness  was  much  increased 
about  the  time  of  passing  the  act  of  1819,  by  the  previous  de- 
preciiition  of  the  standard,  and  the  great  increase  which  accom¬ 
panied  it,  without  perhaps  being  connected  with  it,  of  the  wealth 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers ;  the  two  circumstances  tend¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the  value  of  fixed  incomes,  and  give  a  superiority 
of  wealth' to  those  engaged  in  trade.  A  man  who  docs  wrong 
is  always  suspicious  of  others;  and  the  legislature,  having  done 
wrong  by  exonerating  the  Hank  of  England  in  1797  from  fulfil¬ 
ling  its  contracts,  which  was  felt  by  the  ow  ners  of  fixed  incomes  in 
raised  prices,  it  naturally  became  apprehensive  of  future  changes; 
and,  therefore,  without  knowing  exactly  how  to  accomplish  it, 
the  legislature  tried  to  fix  the  standard  of  value,  and  raised  the 
public  against  those  who,  like  Lord  Ashburton  and  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Gemini,  advocated  a  change.  What  the  holders  of  fixed 
incomes  want,  security  against  all  vicissitudes,  is  a  palpable 
impossibility.  The  seasons  vary,  and  so  must  the  prosperity  of 
men;  and  from  this  common  lot  the  possessor  of  fixed  incomes 
cannot  be  exempted.  From  much  suffering  they  try  to  secure 
themselves  by  obtaining  incomes  with  a  great  margin  for  con¬ 
tingencies;  but  all  men  cannot  have  such  incomes,  and  by  their 
greedy  striving  they  injure  each  other.  Invariablencss  in  value 
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and  uniformity  of  amount  will  be  approximated  to  in  proportion 
as  the  whole  of  human  affairs  are  governed  by  the  invariable  laws 
of  nature^  and  uninterrupted  and  unimpeded  by  such  enactments 
as  that  which  fixes  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  gold  at  one  invari¬ 
able  quantity  of  silver.  It  is  in  our  view  not  one  of  the  least 
advantages  of  replacing  society  under  these  invariable  laws,  by 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  free-trade,  that  the  value  of  fixed 
incomes  will  be  less  variable ;  one  element  of  insecurity  will  be 
lessened ;  people  will  care  less  for  the  large  margin,  and  unjust 
grasping  will  diminish  and  decay.  We  must  remind  the  holders 
of  fixed  incomes,  too,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  cast  aside 
their  prejudices  and  fears  about  the  standard  of  value,  that  their 
prosperity  depends  on  those  whose  incomes  vary  with  production ; 
and  that,  whatever  promotes  the  prosperity  of  these,  like  a  simple 
and  cheap  system  of  currency,  must  in  the  end  promote  the 
prosperity  of  all  who  live  on  fixed  incomes. 

We  shall  only  further  refer  to  Mr.  Doubleday’s  observations 
on  national  debts  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  another  import¬ 
ant  principle.  Mr.  Doubleday  says,  founding  his  conclusions  on 
certain  dicta  of  some  civilians : — 

*  These  being  the  acknowledged  dictates  of  Civil  Law,  and  of  the 
sense  of  mankind  upon  these  subjects,  they  were,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  adhered  to  and  acted  upon  by  governments,  through  all  ages 
of  the  world,  that  we  know  anything  of. 

*  We,  indeed,  read  in  history  oi  occasional  ‘borrowings,*  and  of 
occasional  ‘debts;’  but  though  public  in  name,  they  weie  private 
in  fact.  For  instance,  it  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  monarchs 
to  borrow  money  of  private  wealthy  individuals,  and  apply  such 
money  to  the  furtherance  of  their  schemes  of  ambition  or  aggrandise¬ 
ment.  But  then,  this  was  as  private  individuals  borrow,  and  upon 
security  of  estates  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  mortgaged  to  the 
lender.  In  this  way  the  famous  Flemish  family  of  Fugger,  who  made 
enormous  riches,  during  the  great  rise  of  prices  in  Europe,  by  linen* 
weaving  at  Antwerp,  lent  large  sums,  both  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
V..  and  Maximilian,  his  predecessor.  In  this  way,  also,  the  crown 
estates,  and  even  the  crown  jewels  of  England  have  been  frequently 
pledged  and  put  in  pawn  by  needy  and  extravagant  princes.  In  this 
fashion,  the  corporation  and  citizens  of  London,  more  than  once,  lent 
large  sums  to  the  Long  Parliament,  upon  security  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  and  in  anticipation  of  taxes  already  voted.  Still,  all  these 
were  private  transactions,  in  which  the  people  were  not  implicated. 
It  hu  also  frequently  happened,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  that 
particular  services  have  been  *  in  arrear that  is  to  say,  that  the 
funds,  applicable  to  these  services  have  fallen  short  of  the  real  ex¬ 
penditure  needed  or  permitted ;  and  hence  individuals  have  become 
creditors  of  the  Government,  for  such  arrears  owing  on  account  of 
•crviccs  performed,  and  have  been  compelled  to  take  treasury  notes 
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and  bonds  for  balances  due  to  them.  Still,  however,  this  was  alto¬ 
gether  an  affair  betwixt  these  individuals  and  the  government  for  the 
time  being  ;  neither  parliament  nor  people  being  held  to  be  legally 
implicated  in  the  matter ;  and  parliament  has  frequently  refused  to 
enteitain  any  question  as  to  these  arrears,  some  of  which  are  un¬ 
paid  to  this  hour,  and  perhaps  properly  so.*  Up  to  times  of  compara¬ 
tively  modern  and  recent  date,  therefore,  the  idea  of  any  persons,  in 
a  real  national  exigence,  when  perhaps  national  existence  was  at 
stake,  offering  to  *  lend*  money  to  their  country'  *at  interest,' 
was  deemed  just  as  absurd  as  would  be  a  child  offering  to  lend  its 
pocket-money  to  its  father  *  at  interest,*  when  botli  were  in  danger 
of  wanting  a  dinner!  It  was  reserved  for  what  is  strangely  termed 
*  an  enlightened  era,’  to  hatch  this  monstrous  absurdity,  which, 
until  it  was  put  into  practice,  would  not  have  been  deemed  wicked, 
but  silly.  Strange  turn  for  matters  to  take  at  *  an  enlightened  era 
and  stranger  still,  that  such  a  notion  should  first  strike  root  in  the 
skull  of  a  countryman  of  *  Grotius  but  so  it  was.  It  was  in  the 
muddy  and  huckstering  brain  of  a  Dutchman,  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeentli  century,  that  this  pestilent  scheme  was 
engendered  ;  and  in  the  huckstering  country  of  Holland  was  first  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  spectacle  of  a  ‘  National  Debt.* 
The  *  Lerna*n  Fens’  engendered  the  ‘Hydra;’  and  amidst  the 
swamps  of  the  ‘ZuyderZee’  was  generated  this  far  worse  than  the 
fabled  nrionster  of  the  poets !  After  all,  however,  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
worthy  of  the  tree.  The  Dutch,  though  they  have  produced  one  or  two 
great  men,  are  a  nation  remarkable  for  low,  peddling,  greedy,  and 
huckstering  notions.* — pp.  42 — 4 1. 

The  novelty  very  distinctly  marked  in  this  paragraph,  of  states 
borrowing  and  of  subjects  lending,  which  the  author  sneers  at, 
appears  to  us  a  striking  proof  of  a  beneficial  change  in  the  con¬ 
duct  and  character  of  govermiients.  They  were  accustomed  to 
seize  rather  than  to  respect  the  property  of  their  subjects.  They 
took  money ;  they  took  ships ;  they  took  horses ;  they  took 
provisions ;  they  took  even  the  people  themselves,  when  they 
required  their  services.  One  of  these  old  customs  still  remains 
amongst  us,  to  vouch  for  their  general  character.  At  least, 
though  now  suspended  by  circumstances,  it  has  never  been  for¬ 
mally  abrogated  ;  and,  though  it  be  the  reproach  and  scandal  of 
England,  we  every  now  and  then,  when  the  political  horizon 
lowers,  hear  whispers  of  reviving  impressment.  From  the  period 
of  the  great  revolution,  which  grew  out  of  resistance  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  attempting  to  appropriate  of  its  own  free  will  the  pro- 


•  ‘  Tlie  01(1  French  debt  was  of  this  sort  ;  and  was  contracted  mainly  by 
Louis  XIV.,  to  carry  on  his  endless  wars.  Louis  was  (to  use  his  own 
words)  ‘himself  the  state;  and  all  that  the  people  had  to  do  with  it,  was 
to  pay  such  taxes  as  the  Grand  Monarqne  thought  fit  to  impose.’ 
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perty  of  the  people  under  the  name  of  ship-money,  our  govern¬ 
ment,  and  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  have  learned  gradually 
to  respect  the  property  of  their  subjects.  They  have  refrained 
from  seizing  it,  as  in  the  olden  times;  and  when  they  wanted  it, 
have  borrowed  it  at  a  heavy  usance,  like  other  spendthrifts. 
Our  government,  however,  still  claims  the  right  of  seizing  the 
seamen  when  it  requires  their  services;  a  specimen  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  on  which  borrowing  mone\  is  an  improve¬ 
ment.  Government  formerly  borrowed,  too,  as  well  as  seized, 
by  corrupting  metallic  money,  and  w'ith  a  d(‘termination  not  to 
re|)Ry.  Though  borrowing  by  the  state  is  an  indefensible  prac- 
ticc^though  there  can  be  no  justification  of  a  present  squand¬ 
ering  only  to  be  provided  for  by  pledging  future  industry — it  is 
righteousness  itself  compared  to  the  habitual  and  avowed  plunder 
it  superseded.  Mr.  Doubleday,  being  a  man  of  strong  will, 
prefers  the  old  fashion,  and  admires  more  than  we  do  the  iron- 
handed  and  iron-hearted  rulers  of  the  feudal  and  still  re¬ 
moter  ages. 

It  is  worth  notice,  as  an  explanation  of  erroneous  views  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Doubleday,  in  common  with  many  other  persons, 
that  the  ancient  practices  of  sovereigns,  including  their  practice 
of  seizing  the  persons  and  property  of  their  subjects,  have  been 
generalized  into  rules  by  civilians,  and  described  by  them  as  the 
law  s  of  nations.  Sometimes  they  have  attempted  to  draw'  them 
from  principles  of  morality;  but,  in  general,  the  laws  of  nations, 
as  now  written,  are  little  or  nothing  more  than  the  practices  of 
sovereigns  generalized  and  laid  down  as  rules.  Thus,  Pufi’en- 
dorf  says,  framing  the  dictum  on  ancient  practices  and  theories 
(we  use  Air.  Doublcday's  translation),  ^The  first  law’  of  nature 
is  this,  that  the  social  state  is  to  be  guarded  and  preserved  to 
the  uttermost  by  and  for  every  man.^  That  is  plainly  a  law  of 
|K)litical  society,  but  not  a  law’  of  nature,  which  leaves  the  great 
multitude  of  mankind  very  ignorant  and  very  careless  of  every 
thing  that  concerns  the  social  state.  At  the  same  time,  nature 
implants  in  them  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  at  variance  with 
Pnffendorfs  natural  law.  ‘Nothing  shall  be  preferred,’  it  is  further 
said,  ‘  by  a  good  citizen  before  the  sjifety  and  integrity  of  the  state ; 
and  he  shall  freely  and  at  all  times  offer  his  life,  bis  means,  and  his 
fortune,  to  preserve  the  state’s  safety  and  integrity.’  Now,  that 
is  a  very  convenient  doctrine  for  rulers.  It  is  impressed  as  a 
duty  on  our  seamen,  and  on  the  tax-payers,  by  a  flippant  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  when,  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  he 
misapplies  millions  of  the  people’s  property ;  but  it  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  iucouvenient  doctrine  for  the  people,  and  one  w  hich  they 
cannot  acquiesce  in  without  becoming  slaves,  like  the  seamen; 
and  without  seizing  their  industry  pledged,  as  at  present,  to 
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burdens  more  than  it  can  bear  Again,  Puffendorf  says; — ‘  In 
a  pressing  necessity  of  the  common  weal  (of  which  such  |)ersona 
as  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir.  Charles  Wood  are  the  judges),  the 
goods  of  any  subject  which  are  absolutely  recpiired  at  the  time, 
may  be  taken  and  applied  to  the  public  service,  though  the 
value  should  far  exceed  the  ordinary  quota  which  he  is  called  on 
to  contribute.^  In  other  words,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir.  C. 
Wood,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  choosing  to  per¬ 
petrate  a  most  gross  outrage  on  the  bulk  of  the  Portuguese 
nation,  may  take  any  portion  of  the  tax-payers’  property  which 
they  think  fit,  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  unjust  proceeding. 
On  these  maxims  of  the  civilians,  a  fair  representation  of  the 
abominable  practices  of  governments  in  the  olden  times,  Mr. 
Doubleday  reprobates  the  modern  practice  of  governments  bor¬ 
rowing  and  subjects  lending.  We  are  as  hostile  to  national 
debts  as  Mr.  Doubleday,  but  if  nothing  more  stringent  could  be 
said  against  them  than  that  they  are  based  on  a  wide  departure 
from  these  maxims  of  Puffendorf,  nations  might  pray  for  their 
continuance  and  extension. 

We  must  not  allow  such  doctrines  to  circulate  unchecked. 
Mr.  Doubleday  is  a  type  of  a  numerous  class  whose  respect  for 
antiquity  is  carried  too  far.  Not  merely  do  they  recognize  the 
honesty,  the  sincerity,  the  valour,  the  firm  and  uudoubting  faith 
of  the  ancients,  but  they  find  in  their  conduct  the  maxims  that 
should  guide  modern  states.  Admitting  all  the  other  high  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  mankind,  we  cannot  agree  in 
ascribing  to  them  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ever-growing 
science  of  society — for  society  is  itself  ever  growing — to  sug¬ 
gest  rules  for  our  present  guidance.  The  doctrines  of  unlimited 
power  in  the  state,  and  of  unbounded  submissiveness  in  the 
people,  quoted  by  Mr.  Doubleday,  and  contrasted  with  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  modern  policy,  to  recommend  a  return  to 
the  practices  of  antiquity,  are  the  creed  of  a  large,  an  active,  and 
ail  influential  party  in  the  state.  They  are  directly  opposed  to 
experience.  Rarely  or  never  have  subjects  obtained  even  for¬ 
bearance  from  oppression  of  their  rulers,  but  by  making  them, 
as  Mr.  Rentham  said,  uneasy.  There  is,  and  there  has  long 
been,  too  great  a  disposition  in  subjects  to  yield  much  too  pas- 
sively  and  submissively  to  the  exactions  of  the  state,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  disposition  on  those  who  are  called  the  state  to  take 
advantage  of  the  submissiveness  of  the  people.  The  present 
giuieratiou  is  remarkable  for  that ;  and,  therefore,  has  to  bear  not 
only  the  burdens  which  the  state  in  past  times  placed  on  pnwliict- 
ive  industry,  but  the  additional  burdens  which  it  is  now  placing 
on  its  industry,  and  which  will  weigh  heavily  on  the  industry 
of  future  generations.  Though  the  nation  is  at  peace,  and  loaded 
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with  debts  contracted  to  carry  on  former  wars,  it  now  willingly 
submits  to  a  large  increase  of  the  debt.  One  generation  inherits 
the  habits  and  the  burdens,  the  vices  and  the  virtues,  of  its 
predecessors  j  and  our  complaints  of  the  burdens  imposed  on  us 
bv  past  generations  teach  us,  how  impressive  is  the  duty  on  us 
to  resist  the  imposition  of  additional  burdens  on  ourselves  and 
future  generations.  These  facts  are  directly  at  variance  with  the 
maxim  that  subjects  are  to  allow  their  goods  to  be  taken  at  any 
time  the  state  finds  or  fancies  the  taking  to  be  necessary.  An 
individual  can  perhaps  tell  what  is  good  for  himself,  but  to  know 
what  will  be  good  for  the  state  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  population,  of  which  Mr.  Doubleday  takes  no 
notice.  The  welfare  of  the  small  republics  of  antiquity  might 
be  scanned,  and  individuals  reasomtbly  believe  that  the  sacrifice 
of  their  lives  or  properties  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  whole. 
Each  state  now  embraces  many  millions  of  people,  and  their  wel¬ 
fare  iscloselv  interwoven  bv  commerce  with  manv  other  millions. 
How  these  mighty  masses  can  be  benefitted  by  the  sacrifice  of 
individuals,  no  man  knows ;  nor  is  any  one  called  on  to  benefit 
them  by  sacrificing  life  and  fortune.  PutfendorPs  maxims,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Doubleday,  arc  therefore  not  applicable  to  the  present 
condition  of  society.  National  debts  are  to  be  condemned  by 
their  own  inherent  qualities.  They  have  grown  out  of  unjust 
wars,  profligately  carried  on.  They  crush  the  people ;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  living  generation  to  themselves  and  to  posterity 
rather  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  state  fur  such  purposes,  than 
hasten  at  its  call  to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune. 

The  vast  increase  of  our  national  debt,  from  J0257,2 13,000, 
according  to  Mr.  Doubleday,  in  1792,  to  £944,102,000,  in  1815, 
or  an  average  of  nearly  £30, 000, (XX)  per  annum,  throws  some 
light  on  the  question  ol  capital  employed  on  railways  ;  a  subject 
of  general  interest,  to  which  we  adverted  in  our  May  number. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  conjunction  with  that  continual  ex¬ 
penditure  on  war,  the  increase  of  the  debt  alone  amounting  to 
upwards  of  £080,000,000,  the  capital  of  the  country  rapidly  in¬ 
creased.  Hut  if  that  vast  sum  had  all  been  abstracted  from  it, 
instead  of  being  increased,  it  would  have  been  annihilated.  The 
explanation  we  gave  in  our  May  number  of  the  mode  in  which 
capital  employed  on  railways  replaces  a  vast  number  of  other 
capitals,  shows  how  such  a  vast  sum  could  be  expended  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  rapid  increase  of  capital.  What  was  really  w  asted 
on  the  war,  was  the  labour  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  shipwrights  and 
can  nun -founders,  the  labour  ofpowder-makers,shq)-makei  s,army 
•rtoutremcnl  makers,  and  the  labour  of  all  persons  employed  in 
tupp  >ing  materials  or  provisions  for  carrying  on  the  war.  All 
ic  capitals  employed  in  setting  all  the  labourers  to  w'ork  in 
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manufacturing  or  producing  these  articles,  were  continually  re- 
placed  with  a  profit  In  the  war  expenditure, includingtheloans.  The 
conimcnceinent  and  the  continuance  of  th6  war  were  coincident 
witli  a  rapid  extension  of  our  manufactures  and  our  agriculture. 
Profit  was  high ;  and  thus,  instead  of  the  vast  expenditure  of  the 
government  annihilating  the  national  capitah  it  was  increased 
with  the  expenditure.  No  doubt  it  would  have  increased  much 
faster,  had  that  vast  quantity  of  labour  not  been  directed  to 
destructive  purposes;  but  we  over  estimate  the  cost  of  the  war 
to  the  community  when  we  put  it  down  at  the  whole  sum  ex¬ 
pended.  A  large  part  of  that  w  ent  to  replace  productive  capital, 
and  large  bodies  of  men  were  enriched  by  the  public  expen¬ 
diture. 

So  it  is  with  the  expenditure  on  railways.  None  of  that, 
however,  is  destructively  wasted  like  the  expenditure  on  war. 
It  is  applied  to  facilitate  labour  and  in  tbe  end  promote  produc¬ 
tion.  Since  the  middle  of  the  w'ar,  say  1803,  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  empire  have  increased  more  than  one  half, 
and  tlius  the  i!‘i 9,800,000  borrowed  and  expended,  on  an  average, 
during  the  war,  in  comparison  to  our  present  resources,  will  be 
equivalent  to  about  .€48,000,000,  or  €r)0,000,0(X).  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  ridiculous,  therefore,  to  say  w  ith  some  screaming  orators 
and  w  riters  of  tbe  day,  that  the  country  cannot  now  bear  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  thirty,  or  forty,  or  even  one  hundred  millions  a-year 
for  making  railroads,  if  the  undertakings  be  judicious.  Those 
who  want  to  apply  the  national  resources  in  some  other  way, 
such  as  draining  land,  building  and  pulling  ships  to  pieces,  put¬ 
ting  down  liberty  al)road,  and  enthralling  it  by  commissioners 
and  inspectors  at  home,  may  find  the  application  of  large  sums 
to  making  railroad^  inconvenient,  but  the  public  will  be  much 
benctitted  by  an  expenditure,  useful  in  itself,  and  doubly  valu- 
al)le  if  it  put  a  curb  on  otficial  extravagance. 

We  cannot  enter  further  into  any  of  the  interesting  topics 
contained  in  Mr.  Doubleday^s  book.  Though  we  dift’er  from 
him  in  the  points  we  have  mentioned,  we  recognize  in  him  a 
fearless  writer.  He  treats  of  subjects  yet  very  impertectly 
known,  and  on  which  there  are  many  contradictory  opinions. 
If  we  cannot  concede  to  him  the  merit  of  being  a  correct 
thinker,  we  must  at  least  say,  that  he  is  an  honest  one.  He 
takes,  on  the  whole,  a  darker  view  of  the  picture  than  we  take, 
and  predicts  convulsion  as  inevitable.  We  know  that  many 
things  are  wrong,  but  our  hope  is  that  our  people,  with  one 
exception,  the  most  politically  enlightened  on  the  globe,  cannot 
fail  quietly  to  remedy  the  evils  whicli  public  discussion  will 
make  manifest.  There  is  in  truth,  at  present,  a  somewhat  fiery 
impatience  for  political  improvement.  There  is  a  vehement 
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demand  for  what  arc  called  practical  measures,  but  when  it  is 
recollected  that  all  the  laws  we  are  now  suffering  under  were 
recommeinled  and  p;(ssed  not  long  ago  as  practical  measures,  we 
may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  demand.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  too  for  public  writers  to  yield  to  the  demand,  and  deride 
those  who  confine  themselves  to  an  exposition  of  abstract  truth 
as  impracticable.  Tliey  join  the  vulgar,  they  even  lead  the 
mob,  in  proposing  and  recommending  practical  measures. 
What  they  generally  mean,  are  measures  whicli  meet  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  majority  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  may 
be  passed  into  laws;  whether  they  will  do  as  much  mischief  as 
the  laws  these  writers  wish  to  get  rid  of  they  are  necessarily 
ignorant.  We  cannot  agree  with  them,  and  think  that  it  is 
now  of  much  greater  importance  to  elucidate  principles,  to 
establish  truth,  than  to  pass  very  practical,  but  probably  very 
absurd,  measures. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  public  writers  to  be  legislators.  There 
is  so  much  trashy  admiration  of  tricky  expediency  amongst  pub¬ 
lic  men,  they  are  so  ready  to  sacrifice  a  principle  to  obtain  con¬ 
currence  and  support,  so  willing  to  make  any  kind  of  conces¬ 
sion  to  get  over  a  slight  difficulty,  that  public  writers  should 
carefully  avoid  following  trimming  statesmen  in  their  advocacy 
of  temporary  expediency.  They  may  not,  immediately,  gain 
much  infincnce,  hut  by  no  other  means  can  they  help  to  en¬ 
lighten  ami  reform  public  opinion.  It  is  especially  disreputable 
to  them  that  the  public  and  the  legislature  are,  to  this  day,  without 
any  steady  guide  in  making  laws,  and  that  men  change  their  opi¬ 
nions  on  the  most  important  earthly  concerns  as  they  change 
the  fashions  of  their  dress.  At  one  time  piotection  is  in  the 
ascendant,  at  another  free  trade;  and  it  is  by  id  means  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  the  same  men  advocating  free  trade  for  one  com¬ 
modity,  or  one  class  of  persons,  and  restrictions  for  another. 
At  one  time  we  have  our  legislatorN  professing  a  respect  for  the 
voluntary  system,  and  at  another  Laying  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  they  must  bribe  all  religious  bodies  to  be  subservient  to 
the  state.  Session  after  session,  and  even  in  the  same  session, 
the  practical  legislator  wanders  from  principle  to  principle, 
till  at  length  his  labours  become  perpetual  contradictions. 

Our  legislation,  in  fact,  is  a  perfect  chaos,  and  the  legislator 
much  less  resembles  the  skilful  navigator  of  a  well-managed  ship, 
who  knows  exactly  the  situation  of  the  port  to  which  he  is 
Imund,  and  takes  advantage  of  every  change  of  the  w  ind  and  set 
of  the  tide  to  approach  his  destination,  than  a  poor  helpless 
wretch  tossed  adrift  on  the  ocean  without  compass  or  rudder, 
without  sail  or  oar,  and  alike  incapable  of  either  impelling  or 
guiding  his  boat,  and  ignorant  of  the  bearings  and  distance  of 
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the  port  he  must  reach  to  l)e  rescued  from  destruction.  From 
this  hapless  lot  public  writers  must  save  the  nation.  They 
must  ascertain  the  port  to  which  society  is  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  the  course  it  must  take.  They  must,  by  well  esta¬ 
blished  principles,  find  a  compass  to  steer  by,  and  then  the 
practical  statesman,  thou*;!!  occasionally  battled  by  opposing 
{;alcs,  and  driven  out  of  his  course  by  contrary  currents,  may 
take  advantaj;e  of  every  favourable  breeze  to  turn  the  head  of 
the  state  towards  the  desired  haven.  On  this  reasouinj;  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  expose  the  error  of  relying  oii  old 
practices  as  safe  guides  ;  and  to  enforce  on  one  subject,  the  cur¬ 
rency,  obedience  to  those  eternal  principles  of  justice,  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  ever  have,  and  ever  will,  in  the  long  run  pre¬ 
dominate  over  societv,  and  arc  otherwise  called  the  laws  of 
nature.  By  what  steps  existing  legislation  is  to  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  them  when  once  they  arc  as  clearly  established 
in  every  branch  of  society,  as  we  think  thev  are  in  commerce 
and  currency,  it  is  the  great  duty  of  the  prudent  legislator  to 
decide.  ^Vhether  he  should  begin  by  abolishing  all  restrictions 
as  to  local  or  country  banks,  except  those  imposed  by  the  bank 
charter,  or  whether  he  should  begin  by  rescinding  that,^  or 
whether  both  should  be  done  at  once ;  or  whether  he  should 
first  forego  all  attempts  to  maintain  an  undeviating  standard  of 
value  by  ttxing  the  price  of  gold  or  silver,  it  is  for  him  to  de¬ 
cide.  To  remove  all  legislative  restrictions  whatever  on  the 
issue  of  paper  or  credit  money  is  the  thing  to  be  done.  There 
must  be  perfectly  free  trade  in  money  as  well  as  in  food.  What¬ 
ever  repugnance  the  legislator  may  feel  to  release  this  large 
branch  of  society  from  his  grasp,  however  he  may  try  to  wriggle 
away  from  this  necessity,  cunningly  as  he  may  propose  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  defeat,  by  moditication  after  modification  of  his  darling 
plans,  to  this  he  must  come.  He  must  set  the  business  of 
banking,  including  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  free  from  legislative 
control. 
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Akt.  II.— Records  of  a  Church  of  Christ,  meeting  in  Broadmead, 

Bristol.  1640—1687.  Edited  for  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  with 

an  Uistfrricol  Introduction.  By  Edward  Bean  Underhill.  London: 

Printed  for  the  Society. 

Wk  have  seldom  read  a  more  interesting  or  valuable  volume  than 
this,  and  its  selection  does  great  credit  to  the  Council  of  the  Han- 
serd  Knollys  Society.*  It  is  a '  singularly  interesting  and  unique 
picture  of  the  formation,  growth,  and  persecutions  of  the  church 
of  Christ,'  meeting  in  Broadmead,  Bristol,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  one  of  its  ruling  elders,  Mr.  Edward  Terrill.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  considerable  property,  he  generously  employed  it  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  was  specially  interested  in  whatever 
pertained  to  the  religious  society  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
lie  WHS  principally  concerned  in  the  diretion  of  its  affairs  dur¬ 
ing  several  years,  and  as  these  formed  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  ii.,  we  need  not  say  that  they  constituted  to  the  Non¬ 
conformists  of  Bristol  a  season  of  perplexity  and  persecution. 
Mr.  Terrill  was  in  the  habit  of  noting  down  all  the  material 
circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Broadmead 
church ;  and  as  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  wrote  at  the 
moment,  his  record  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  coutributions  to 
Nonconforiuist  history  which  have  been  made  for  years.  It  is 
at  oucc  truthful  and  graphic,  suthciently  minute  to  fill  up  the 
outline  of  general  history,  and  to  give  definiteness  and  individu¬ 
ality  to  our  conception  of  the  sufferings  of  our  forefathers,  and 
to  the  temper  of  the  men  by  whom  they  were  persecuted.  The 
spirit  of  state-churchisin  has  been  the  same  in  every  age. 
Whenever  it  has  had  the  opportunity,  it  has  shown  itself  intole¬ 
rant  and  cruel,  the  enemy  of  righteousness  and  truth,  regardless 
of  the  sanctity  of  conscience,  and  reckless  of  the  liberty  and  life 
of  its  victims.  At  one  time  it  has  dealt  in  public  executions, 
glorying  in  its  auto-da-fe  in  Spain,  and  in  the  fires  of  Smith- 

*  are  mortified  to  receive  from  the  secretary  of  the  Wycliffe  Society 
an  oHicial  notice  of  its  dissolution,  and  cannot  account  for  the  fact  on  any 
hypothesis  creditable  to  the  committee  hy  which  the  affaiis  of  the  society 
have  been  managed.  We  are  quite  sure  that  such  an  enterprise,  had  it 
been  conducted  with  anything  liKe  ordinary  judgment  and  zeal,  would  have 
commanded  Hup|)urt ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  but  deeply  regret  the  failure 
I  which  is  announced.  \\  e  are  the  more  concerned  on  this  point  as  we  deem 

I  It  of  the  highest  im|)ortance  just  now  that  the  publications  contemplated 

by  llie  society  should  be  issued ;  and  we  fear  this  will  be  prevented  by  the 
blunders  which  have  been  committed.  Let  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society 
take  warning  by  the  fate  of  its  contemjiorary. 
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field,  in  England,  At  another  time,  it  has  crowded  our  jails 
with  its  victims,  confiscating  their  goods,  and  hanishing  their 
persons  to  foreign  climes.  This  has  been  the  case  under  all  its 
various  forms.  Whether  catholic  or  protestaiit,  whether  epis¬ 
copal,  prcsbyterian,  or  congregational,  it  has  been  alike  usurp¬ 
ing  and  relentless,  knowing  no  mercy,  and  observing  no  hounds. 
Its  only  restraint  has  been  the  state  of  public  feeling.  To  this 
it  has  been  compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to  bow  ;  and  hence 
solely  has  arisen  the  difference  in  its  procedure  at  dit!*erent 
periods. 

In  our  own  country  it  has  wrought  more  physical  suffering  in 
protestant  than  in  catholic  times.  The  history  of  our  prisons, 
could  it  be  disclosed,  would  Inllv  bear  out  this  statement. 
Hundreds  have  pined  away  and  died  within  their  walls 
for  conscience  sake,  while  ])rotestant  bishops  have  rioted  in 
luxury,  and  impiously  invoked  the  sanction  of  the  Most  High. 
A  vastly  greater  number  have  perished,  the  victims  of  protes¬ 
tant  persecution,  than  fell  beneath  the  bigotry  of  Gardiner  and 
llonner.  If  any  of  our  readers  doubt  this  statement,  let  them 
attentively  read  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  or  those  of  the  four 
Stuarts.  It  was  against  the  manhood  of  England  that  these 
monarchs  and  their  advisers  set  themselves,  and  under  each 
of  them,  the  state-priests  were  foremost  in  kindling  the  fires 
of  persecution.  The  spirit  of  monopoly  is  the  same  every¬ 
where  and  at  all  times,  but  its  worst  embodiment  is  the  reli¬ 
gious.  It  unites,  in  such  case,  the  selfishness  and  meanness  of 
its  more  avowedly  secular  manifestations,  with  the  bitterness 
of  the  polemic,  and  the  tenacity  of  a  supposed  religious  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  firmness  with  which  it  is  met,  serves  to  provoke  yet 
further  aggression  ;  the  reproach  it  awakens  increases  its  acer¬ 
bity,  and  even  the  calm  endurance  of  its  victims,  stimulates  its 
passions,  by  the  transfer  of  their  appeal  to  honour. 

We  are  sometimes  told,  that  these  are  the  evils  of  a  by  gone 
age,  that  men  have  outlived  these  practices,  that  a  new  era  has 
dawned,  and  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  within  the 
hierarchy  and  without  it,  amongst  the  clergy  Jis  well  as  the 
laity,  the  rights  of  conscience  arc  now  respected,  and  perfect 
religious  liberty  is  conceded  to  all.  We  are  no  believers 
in  such  statements.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  their  evi¬ 
dence  is  conclusive.  The  form  of  persecution  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  changed  ;  but,  while  any  are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  religious  ministrations,  whether  approved  or  not,  perse¬ 
cution  itself  remains,  and,  if  permitted,  would  show  itself  in 
other  and  more  threatening  shapes.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
avoiding  a  recurrence  to  the  past,  as  that  w  hich  charity  and 
the  improved  order  of  things  commend  ;  we  counsel  our  readers 
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to  acquaint  thenjsclvcs  with  its  history,  as  the  best  preservative 
against  a  repetition  of  such  misdeeds.  Tlie  volume  before  us  is 
important  in  this  respect,  and  we  hasten  to  introduce  our 
readers  to  its  contents. 

Of  the  ‘  Historical  Introduction,’  supplied  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
Underhill,  we  need  only  remark,  that  it  contains  an  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  Puritans,  the  Brownists,  the  Bap- 
tists.  and  the  Independents;  and  sets  completely  at  rest  the 
question  recently  mooted  between  Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  llanbury, 
concerning  the  claim  of  the  last  two  to  be  regarded  as  the 
earliest  exj)Oundcrs  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty.  There 
is  a  glorious  rivalry  in  this  case,  which  is  free  from  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  denominational  strife,  and  we  have  reason  to  know,  that 
the  esteemed  author  of  the  *  Memorials  of  the  Independents  ’ 
yields  to  the  conclusivcness  of  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Un¬ 
derhill  has  produced.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  some 
parts  of  the  *  Introduction’  had  been  condensed,  and  if 
a  severer  style  had  been  maintained.  These,  however,  are 
tritling  blemishes,  and  may  easily  be  corrected  in  a  future 
edition. 

We  pass  over  the  brief  record  which  is  made  of  events  prior 
to  16r>0,  in  which,  however,  are  many  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  state  of  religious  opinion,  from  the  meeting  of  the  long 
parliament,  in  1640,  and  of  the  various  forms  which  that  opinion 
assumed  in  an  age  of  intense  excitement  and  of  partial  illumina¬ 
tion.  Charles  ii.  returned  from  exile  in  May,  1660;  and  the 
demon  of  persecution  was  speedily  loosed  against  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  a  now  unpopular  and  proscribed  faith.  We  are 
aware  of  the  imperfect  views,  respecting  religious  liberty, 
which  had  prevailed  amongst  many  of  the  sectaries  during  the 
commonwealth  and  the  protectorate,  nor  would  we  represent 
those  times  as  free  from  persecution.  Cromwell’s  principles 
were  thoroughly  tolerant,  and  led  him  to  disregard  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  in  the  distribution  of  civil  trusts.  But  he  had 
two  great  difficulties  to  contend  against ;  one,  the  ignorance 
and  illibcrality  of  some  of  his  partizans ;  and  another,  the  poli¬ 
tical  treason  perpetually  plotted  by  the  episcopalians  and  pa¬ 
pists.  The  former,  frequently  compelled  his  acquiescence  in 
mc^ures  that  he  disapproved;  while  the  latter  induced  a  pro¬ 
hibition  of  religious  assemblies  and  rites  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  unnoticed,  and  thus  coerced  some  tender  consciences 
which  were  purely  religious  in  their  views.  The  case  was  vastly 
different  at  the  liestoratiou.  Intolerance  was  then  seated  on 
the  high  places,  its  impious  dogmas  wrere  coollv  and  svstemati- 
c^ly  propounded,  and  the  people  against  whom  its  maledic¬ 
tions  were  directed,  were  amongst  the  most  peaceable  and 
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reli^oiis  of  mniikind.  lu  con6rnmtion  of  this,  we  need  only 
look  at  the  narrative  which  these  ‘  Records  *  supply.  ^Ir.  Ewins, 
an  ejected  minister,  was,  at  the  time,  pastor  of  the  Brondmend 
church,  and  he  was  speedily  (January,  KiGl)  forbidden  to 
preach,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  in  his  own  house. 
With  this  injunction  he  complied  ;  but,  on  the  27th  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing?  July,  he  was  arrested  at  the  chapel  in  Rroadmead,  and 
was  retained  a  prisoner  until  the  12th  of  the  next  month.  The 
machinery  of  persecution,  however,  w  as  not  yet  fully  prepared. 
There  were  circumstances  which  indueed  Lord  Clarendon 
and  the  bishops  to  proceed  cautiously  for  a  time.  At  len‘?th, 
in  1G()3,  Sir  John  Kuij?ht,  the  mayor,  on  the  3rd  of  October, 
sent  for  Mr.  Ewins,  and  commanded  him  not  to  preach.  ‘But 
Mr.  Ewins  told  him,  he  must  discharge  his  duty  toward  tlic 
Lord,  and,  therefore,  in  that  thing  he  durst  not  obey  him,  but 
the  Lord  ;  and  accordingly,  the  next  day  j)reachcd  as  formerly, 
at  the  Friars.’  The  pastor,  and  several  of  his  people  were,  in 
conseipience,  arrested  ;  and,  being  indicted  for  a  riot,  were  fined 
in  sums  varying  from  .€50  to  €5,  and  in  default  of  payment, 
were  imprisoned  for  some  months.  Mr.  F^wins's  incarceration 
continued  until  the  2Gth  of  September,  IGGt,  and  his  health 
was  permanently  injured  by  it.  The  following  sentence  is 
illustrative  of  the  zealous  earnestness  with  which  the  noncon¬ 
formist  ministers  discharged  their  duty,  and  of  the  sacrifice  at 
which  they  did  it. 

*  Which  long  and  tedious  imprisonment  so  decayed  our  pastor,  and 
his  straining  his  voice  in  prison  to  preach,  which  he  w’ould  every 
Lord’s  day,  that  the  people  that  gathered  together  iimler  the  prison 
walls  might  hear,  he  being  about  four  pair  of  stairs  high  from  them, 
that  when  he  came  o<it  of  prison,  after  the  first  sermon  he  preached 
abroad,  he  fainted  away,  and  declined  continually,  [so]  that  it 
hastened  his  days.* — p.  70. 

The  local  magistrates  kept  pace  with  the  intolerant  policy 
of  parliament,  and  zealously  enforced  its  statutes.  A  brief 
interval  of  repose  was  affonfed,  in  1G()6,  by  the  a[)pcarance  of 
the  plague,  ‘by  which  means,’  says  Mr.  Terrill,  ‘the  Lord 
ordained  us  mudi  peace,  that  many  this  year  were  added  to  the 
church.’  The  fire  of  London  speedily  followed,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another  calm,  so  that  for  about  four  years  the  non¬ 
conformists  of  Bristol  were  exempted  from  serious  molestation. 
The  Conventicle  Act,  however,  wiis  revived  with  more  stringent 
enactmeuts  in  April,  1G70,  and  was  enforced  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Mr.  Ewins  was  at  this  time  deceased,  having 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  frequent  imprisonments.  The  church, 
consequently,  was  without  a  pastor,  but  its  members  continued 
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faithful  to  tlicir  profession,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
record.  The  writer,  it  must  be  remembered,  uses  the  old  style. 

•The  first  Lord’s  day  after  said  tenth  of  third  month,  (May  10,  1070) 
the  iiilormers  from  the  bishop  tthat  was  then  one  Ironsides*)  came  upon 
us;  and  because  we  did  not  know  which  way  they  would  begin  upon 
us,  we  shut  our  public  meeting-house  door  when  we  understood  they 
were  coming.  Then  they  fetched  constables,  and  broke  open  the  door, 
came  in,  and  took  our  names,  for  which  some  of  us  were  brought 
before  the  magistrates  and  convicted.  Then,  against  the  next  Lord’s 
day,  we  broke  a  wall,  up  on  high,  for  a  window,  and  put  the  speaker 
in  the  next  house  to  stand  and  preach,  whereby  we  heard  him  as 
well  as  if  in  the  room  with  us.  The  bishop’s  informers  come  in  again, 
take  our  names,  for  which  we  were  again  brought  before  the  mayor, 
and  convicted.  So  they  did  the  third  Lord’s  day.  And  the  fourth 
Lord’s  day,  the  nmyor  himself,  with  his  officers  and  some  aldermen, 
came  upon  us,  and  ttirned  us  out ;  but  seeing  they  could  not  make 
us  refrain  our  meeting,-  they  raised  the  train  bands  every  last  day  of 
the  week,  in  the  evening,  one  band  to  keep  us  out  of  our  places,  and 
nailed  up  our  doors,  and  put  locks  upon  them  ;  so  they  kept  us  by 
force  and  power,  that  we  were  fain  to  meet  in  the  lanes  and  highways 
for  several  months. 

'Then  brother  Terrill  having  moved  his  habitation  from  Corn 
Street,  to  his  garden  house,  near  Lawford’s  Gate,  we  had  the  benefit 
of  being  at  his  house  until  we  had  obtained  the  mercy  to  have  another 
pastor;  and  the  Lord  so  ordered  it,  that  Alderman  John  Knight,  of 
the  Sugar-house,  being  mayor,  he  did  wdnk  at  our  thus  meeting,  and 
was  not  ready  to  receive  every  information  ;  whereby  the  Lord  gave 
US  some  rest  there,  until  the  sixth  month,  1671.’ — pp.  105,  106. 

Mr.  Hardcastlc  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  pastorate, 
and  showed  himself  w'orthy  of  the  honour.  A  new  bishop  also 
had  been  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  who  regarded  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  conventicles  as  his  special  vocation ;  'and  one  Ralph 
Ollive,  a  vintner,  ‘a  man  given  to  much  wine,^  being  mayor,  tlie 
work  of  persecution  w'as  revived  with  great  violence.  Their 
chief  instrument  was  John  Hellier,  an  attorney,  wdio,  with  the 
bishops*  emissaries,  sought  diligently  occasion  against  the  sep.a- 
ratists ;  but  the  recent  proclamation  of  the  king,  granting 
‘  liberty  to  all  the  dissenters  in  the  nation  to  enjoy  their  meet- 
ings  quiet,*  afforded  them,  for  a  time,  the  means  of  resisting 

•  ‘Gilbert  Ironsides  the  elder,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bristol  in 
Dec.  IfiGO,  and  died  in  16/1,  aged  eighty-three.  The  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  Gilbert  Sheldon,  by  a  circular  letter,  dated  May  7,  1670,  strongly 
urged  upon  all  his  diocesans  the  execution  of  the  conventicle  act.  ‘  It  be¬ 
comes  »is,*  said  he,  *  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  the  promoting  of 
to  blessed  a  work,  ....  by  (iod’s  help,  and  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
power,  considering  the  abundant  care  and  provisions  this  act  contains  for 
oca  oaiuT  advantages.*— Doc.  Annals,  ii.  276.’ 
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the  designs  of  their  enemies.  This  proclamation  was,  no  doubt, 
unconstitutional ;  but,  before  we  condemn  the  persecuted  men 
who  availed  themselves  of  it,  we  must  look  at  their  circum¬ 
stances,  and  ask  what  other  means  of  self-preservation  were  left 
them  ?  A  drowning  man  is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  inquiry 
respecting  the  hand  w  hich  is  stretched  out  for  his  rescue,  and 
the  nonconformists  of  this  period  must  not  he  held  to  have 
authenticated  the  royal  prerogative,  in  availing  themselves 
of  the  defence  which  it  proffered  against  the  malice  of 
their  persecutors.  Some  few  of  them,  indeed,  went  further 
than  this,  and  thanked  the  momu'ch ;  but  the  great  body  of  our 
forefathers  were  faithful  to  civil  liberty,  whilst  they  availed 
themselyes  of  the  prerogative  for  the  defence  of  their  religious 
freedom.  They  saw  through  the  design  of  the  court,  and 
abhorred  its  popish  policy,  but  as  men  persecuted  unto  death, 
they  sheltered  themselves  behind  illegal  power,  from  a  still 
more  threatening  and  imminent  peril.  Foiled  in  his  design, 
tlie  bishop  repaired  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  anew 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  court,  and  the  nonconformist 
congregations  having  united,  sent  an  agent  thither  to  coun¬ 
teract  his  efforts.  In  this,  however,  they  were  unsuccessful ; 
for,  ‘  though,'  says  our  informer,  ‘  we  had  many  good  words 
from  the  court,  giving  hopes  of  continuing  our  liberties  longer, 
yet  in  the  12th  month,  February,  anno  1674  (1675),  the  king, 
somewhat  before  the  parliament's  sitting,  then  coming  nigh,  he 
set  forth  a  proclamation  as  against  papists,  but  in  the  latter  end 
of  it  declared,  that  all  the  licenses  formerly  given  to  the  dissen¬ 
ters  were  made  void.’ 

The  royal  proclamation  annulling  the  licenses  which  had  been 
granted,  allowed  free  scope  to  the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  of 
which  they  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Three  of  the 
ministers  were  speedily  apprehended,  and  some  difficulty  was, 
in  consequence,  experienced  in  maintaining  public  w’orship. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  extra¬ 
ordinary  measures,  and  representatives  of  the  several  congrega¬ 
tions  met  for  consultation.  The  plan  arranged  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  : 

‘Three  of  our  ministers  being  imprisoned,  some  of  each  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  brethren  met  together  to  consult  how  to  carry  on  our 
meetings,  that  we  might  keep  to  our  duty,  and  edify  one  another  now 
our  pastors  were  gone.  Some  even  were  ready  of  thinking  to  give 
off,  viz.,  of  the  presbyterians ;  that  they  could  not  carry  it  on, 
because  of  their  principle,  [which]  was  not  to  hear  a  man  not  bred  up 
at  the  university,  and  not  ordained.  But  the  Lord  appeared,  and 
helped  us  to  prevail  with  them  to  hold  on,  and  keep  up  their  meet¬ 
ings.  And  for  the  first,  and  [for]  some  time,  we  concluded  this :  to 
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como  ond  assemble  together,  and  for  one  to  pray  and  read  a  chapter, 
and  then  sing  a  psalm,  and  after  conclude  with  prayer;  and  so  two 
brethren  to  carry  on  the  meeting  one  day,  and  two  another  i  lor  a 
while,  to  trv  what  they  would  do  with  us.  So  we  did,  and  ordered 
one  of  the  doors  of  our  meeting  place  to  be  made  fast,  and  all  to 
come  in  at  one,  but  open  it  when  we  go  forth  :  and  to  appoint  some 
youth,  or  two  of  them,  to  be  out  at  the  door,  every  meeting,  to  watch 
when  llellier,  or  other  informers  or  officers,  were  coming:  and  so  to 
come  in,  one  of  them,  and  give  us  notice  thereof.  Also,  some  of  the 
hearers,  women  and  sisters,  would  sit  and  crowd  in  the  stairs,  when 
we  did  begin  the  meeting  with  any  exercise,  that  so  the  informers 
might  not  too  suddenly  come  in  upon  us  ;  by  reason  of  which  they 
were  prevented  divers  times.’ — pp.  22*2,  2*23, 

AVc  have  already  seen  how  Mr.  Ewins  sunk  beneath  his 
suflerings,  a  martyr  for  what  he  deemed  trutli,  as  really  as  were 
Latimer,  llidlcy,  and  Hooper.  Mr.  Thompson,  another  minister 
of  the  city,  was  sacriticed  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  still 
greater  heartlessness.  ‘  Diverse  persons  of  note  ’  intreated  that 
he  might  be  released  from  prison,  but  without  avail.  'And  his 
physician,*  says  Mr.  Terrill,  ‘  interceded  that  he  might  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  that  stinking  prison,  to  some  convenient  house  for 
air,  and  to  administer  somewhat  more  conveniently  to  him,  and 
he  showed  the  danger  of  his  condition;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
they  hardened  their  hearts,  and  would  not  grant  it,  because  the 
bishop  would  not  give  leave.*  Such  cases  may  well  make  us 
pause,  when  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  church  of  Rome.  ^lurder  may  be 
perpetrated  in  other  places  than  Smithfield,  and  by  other  instru¬ 
ments  than  the  faggot  and  the  stake.  The  men  who,  in  Charles 
the  Second’s  time,  tilled  our  prisons  with  confessors,  and 
witnessed  the  slow  death  of  their  inmates,  would  have  adopted 
more  prompt  and  violent  measures  had  they  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  or  ^lary.  Their  moderjition  was  apparent,  not 
real ;  and  w  ould  have  taken  any  other  form  w  hieh  the  temper  of 
the  age,  or  the  spirit  of  their  contemporaries  had  allowed. 

Deprived  of  their  pastors,  one  being  dead,  and  two  others  im¬ 
prisoned,  the  churches  of  Bristol  were  reduced  to  great  per¬ 
plexity.  Their  persecutors  knew'  little  of  their  temper,  and 
probably  expected  that  their  meetings  would  be  discontinued 
when  their  ordinary  teachers  were  withdrawn.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  disappointed.  They  knew"  not  the  men  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  annoyed 
as  well  as  perplexed  at  the  constancy  evinced.  ‘  For  our  parts,’ 
^ys  Mr,  Terrill,  'we  presently  made  use  of  our  ministering  gifts 
in  the  church,  as  wc  did  in  tormer  persecutions,  contenting  our¬ 
selves  with  mean  gifts,  and  coarse  fare,  in  the  want  of  better.’ 
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Every  prudential  measure,  however,  which  their  circumstances 
permitted,  was  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  brethren,  and 
the  following  passage  bespeaks  at  once  the  severity  of  their 
trial,  and  the  ingenious  methods  which  were  resorted  to  for 
their  safety.  We  would  have  those  who  speak  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  as  a  national  blessing,  to  ponder  deeply  the  state  of  things 
which  such  a  passage  indicates. 

‘  In  order  to  which,  at  our  own  meeting,  to  prevent  spies  that 
might  come  in  the  room  as  hearers : — and  yet  that  no  strangers,  or 
persons  we  knew  not,  might  be  hindered  from  coming  into  our 
meeting,  w'hether  good  or  bad,  to  hear  the  gospel  : — we  contrived  a 
curtain,  to  be  hung  in  the  meeting  place,  that  did  inclose  as  much 
room  as  above  fifty  might  sit  within  it ;  and  among  those  men,  he 
that  preached  should  stand  ;  that  so,  if  any  informer  was  privately  in 
the  room  as  a  hearer,  he  might  hear  him  that  spake,  but  could  not 
sec  him,  and  thercbv  not  know  liim.  And  there  were  brethren 
without  the  curtain,  that  would  hinder  any  from  going  within  the 
curtain,  that  they  did  not  know  to  be  friends  :  and  so  let  whoso 
would  come  into  our  meeting  to  hear,  without  the  curtain.  And 
when  our  company  and  time  were  come  to  begin  the  meeting,  we 
drew  the  curtain,  and  tilled  up  the  stairs  with  women  and  maids  that 
sat  in  it,  that  the  informers  could  not  quickly  run  up. 

‘  And  when  we  had  notice  that  the  informers,  or  otTicers,  were 
coining,  we  caused  the  minister,  or  brother  that  preached,  to  forbear, 
and  sit  down.  Then  we  drew  back  the  curtain,  laying  the  whole 
room  open,  that  they  might  see  us  all.  And  so  all  the  people  begun 
to  sing  a  psalm,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  we  did  always 
name  what  psalm  we  would  sing,  if  the  informers,  or  the  mayor  or 
his  oflicers  came  in.  Thus  still  when  they  came  in  we  were  singing, 
[so]  that  they  could  not  find  any  one  preaching,  but  all  singing. 
And,  at  our  meeting,  we  ordered  it  so,  that  none  read  the  psalm  after 
the  first  line,  but  every  one  brought  their  bibles,  and  so  read  for 
themselves :  that  they  might  not  lay  hold  of  any  one  for  preaching, 
or  as  much  as  reading  the  psalm,  and  so  to  imprison  any  more  for 
that,  as  they  had  our  ministers. 

‘  Which  means  the  Lord  blessed,  that  many  times  when  the  mayor 
came  they  were  all  singing,  that  he  knew  not  who  to  take  away  more 
than  another.  And  so  when  the  mayor,  llcllier,  or  the  other  inform¬ 
ers,  had  taken  our  names,  and  done  what  they  would,  and  carried 
away  whom  they  pleased,  and  when  they  were  gone  down  out  of  our 
rooms,  then  we  ceased  singing,  and  drew  the  curtain  again,  and  the 
minister,  or  brother,  would  go  on  with  the  rest  of  his  sermon,  until 
they  came  again— which  sometimes  they  would  thrice  in  one  meeting 
disturb  us — or  until  our  time  was  e.\pired.  This,  was  our  constant 
manner  during  this  persecution,  in  Ollive's  mayoralty,  and  we  were 
by  the  Lord  helped,  that  we  were  in  a  good  measure  edified,  and  our 
enemies  often  disappointed.  Laus  Deo. 

'  We  taking  this  course,  after  a  little  while  Mr.  Weeks’s  people 
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did  80  likewise ;  they  shut  up  one  of  their  doors,  and,  instead  of  a 
curtain,  they  put  a  wainscot  board,  in  a  convenient  place  in  their 
meeting,  behind  which  he  that  spake  did  stand,  out  of  sight  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  people,  and  yet  all  might  hear.  And  they  suffer 
none  to  come  into  that  part  of  the  meeting  but  friends.  And  so,  when 
the  informers  come,  they  had  the  convenience  to  convey  him  that 
spake  out  of  that  part  of  the  meeting,  into  another  house. 

*  Brother  Gifford’s  people  took  this  course  :  a  company  of  tall 
brethren  stand  about  him  that  speaks,  and  having  near  his  feet  made 
a  trap-door  in  the  floor,  when  the  informers  come,  they  let  down  the 
brother  that  spake  into  a  room  under.  And  so  their  conveniency  led 
them  to  take  that  course,  keeping  one  still  at  the  door  to  give 
notice. 

*  And  so  likewise  Mr.  Gifford’s  meeting  was  frequently  sheltered  by 

our  two  meetings,  which  lay  as  the  frontiers  of  their  assaults.  But 
when  the  bishop’s  men  did  some  week  days  follow  Mr.  Thompson’s 
meeting,  they  likewise  contrived  ways  to  frustrate  the  informers,  and 
to  save  their  speakers,  having  lost  their  minister  as  before.  Now 
their  meeting  place  being  a  lower  room,  and  two  lofts  over  head,  one 
over  another,  they  made  a  door  to  the  stair-foot  into  the  second 
story,  and  made  the  minister  stand  in  that  middle  room ;  and  [he]  so 
preached  that  they  below  and  over  might  all  hear.  And  they  caused 
a  curtain  to  be  made,  that,  when  the  informers  came  in,  they  might 
draw  that  curtain  before  the  ministers,  that  the  informers  could  not 
see  him  that  preached,  but  only  hear  him  ;  and  could  not  come  at 
him,  by  reason  the  new  door  at  stair-foot  was  kept  fast,  and  none 
suffered  to  go  up  but  those  that  they  knew  friends.  And  if  they  went 
to  break  open  the  door,  before  that  could  be  done,  they  could,  from 
that  second  story,  convey  the  minister  away  into  another  house ;  and 
if  they  had  timely  notice,  they  would  be  all  singing  when  the  inform¬ 
ers  came,  as  we  and  Mr.  Weeks’s  meeting  did.  These  ways  we  took 
to  maintain  our  meetings,  and  the  Lord  helped  us/ — pp.  226 _ 228. 

Mr.  Ilardcastle  died  suddenly  in  1678,  and  the  following 
brief  summary  of  his  imprisonments  sufficiently  attests  the 
severity  of  the  persecutions  to  which  our  nonconformist  fore¬ 
fathers  were  exposed,  and  the  strength  of  the  convictions  under 
which  they  acted.  His  case  was  hy  no  means  singular. 

*  He  was  a  man,  as  it  were  a  champion  for  the  Lord,  very  coura¬ 
geous  in  his  work  and  sufferings.  His  zeal  provoked  many,  before 
he  came  to  Bristol.  After  he  had  thrown  off  conformity,  he  suffered 
about  eight  months*  imprisonment  in  York  Castle  ;  and  then,  because 
he  would  not  give  bond  to  preach  no  more,  as  some  ministers,  his 
fellow-prisoners,  did,  to  gel  free,  he  was  carried  thence,  out  of  his 
county  eighty  miles,  to  Chester  Castle,  and  there  he  was  kept  fifteen 
months  more,  close  prisoner,-  and  then,  by  an  order  from  the  king, 
he  was  released  without  bonds,  and  he  came  to  London,  and  there  he 
was  baptized.  After  that  [he]  was  taken  up  for  preaching,  and  by 
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the  Conventicle  Act  was  six  months  prisoner  in  London.  And  then 
being  called  by  this  church  to  be  their  pastor,  for  the  defence  of  the 
gospel,  [he]  was  twice  imprisoned  in  Bristol,  two  six  months ;  still 
preaching  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  forth,  and  so  continued  till  his 
death,  having  been  our  pastor  about  seven  years  and  a  quarter.  He 
was  seven  times  imprisoned,  for  Christ  and  a  good  conscience,  after 
he  left  off  conformity.’ — p.  388. 

The  conduct  of  the  informers,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
miserable  vocation,  was  disgraceful  in  the  extreme.  Of  one  of 
them,  named  Harris,  Mr.  Terrill  reports,  that  he  entered  the 
assembly  ‘  with  a  tankard  of  strong  drink  in  his  hand,  and, 
sitting  down  on  the  pulpit-seat,  he  drank  to  his  companions  a 
health  to  the  king,  and  then  smoked  tobacco  and  sung  songs, 
and  jeered  us  poor  people.^  Such  conduct  was  not  confined  to 
the  lowest  of  the  class.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1681,  we 
are  informed  that  llellier,  with  several  others,  disturbed  the 
assembly,  having  'three  tankards  of  strong  drink,'  with  bread 
and  cheese,  of  which  they  openly  partook.  The  brethren,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  to  be  moved  from  their  steadfastness ;  and  when 
several  of  them  were  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison,  they 
continued,  like  Paul  and  Silas,  to  bear  their  testimony  to  the 
truth. 

‘  On  Friday  the  30th,’  (Dec.)  says  Mr.  Terrill,  ‘  we  being  above 
twenty  of  us  in  prison,  considered  we  should  keep  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  So  we  did  this  day,  and  Brother  Fownes,  our  pastor, 
being  also  imprisoned,  preached  about  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and 
in  tlie  close,  we  sung  the  46th  psalm.  Which  George  llellier, 
formerly  an  informer,  now  in  prison  for  debt,  overhearing,  he  sent  to 
Sheriff  Knight,  to  let  him  know  we  had  a  conventicle  in  Newgate. 
Upon  which  the  sheriff,  with  several  serjeantsand  artillerymen,  came 
up  into  the  gallery  over  against  the  great  room  where  we  were  met, 
and  seeing  the  room  pretty  full,  was  in  a  great  rage.  Brother  Terrill 
reading  the  psalm,  he  commanded  us  to  be  silent ;  so  we  ceased. 
And  the  sheriff  stormed,  and  called  for  the  keeper,  saying  he  would 
turn  him  out  of  his  place,  for  we  should  not  keep  conventicles  there. 
And  seeing  two  gentlewomen  there,  sister  Hollister  and  a  neighbour 
of  hers,  who  came  to  visit  us,  commanded  his  attendants  to  take 
names;  but  finding  no  more  than  them,  did  not  proceed.  Brother 
Terrill  seeing  the  sheriff  in  such  a  great  rage,  said,  ‘  The  law  did 
allow  a  family  with  four  more  to  meet,  and  we  being  then  but  one 
family,  might  meet.’  He  said  we  should  be  locked  up  in  our  rooms. 
Captain  Arundell  also  blaming  us,  brother  Terrill  told  him,  it  was 
contrary  to  law  to  throw  us  into  prison  for  praying  only.  He  said  it 
was  not;  and  plucked  the  Act  out  of  his  pocket,  but  could  not  find 
that  power  in  it.  And  they  all  went  away  in  a  great  rage.’ — p.  443. 

Such  were  the  men  whom  it  has  been  fashionable  with  our 
historians  and  novelists  to  describe  as  fanatic  empirics,  hypo- 
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elites  .in  religion,  and  rebels  in  politics.  The  world  is  now 
coming  to  know  them  better.  The  time  of  their  revelation  has 
arrived,  and  even  those  who  despise  their  creed,  and  hate  their 
religion,  are  beginning  to 'acknowledge  their  earnest  sincerity, 
and  to  condemn  the  brutal  violence  with  which  they  were 
assailed.  The  bad  passions  of  the  Restoration  arc  passing  aw  ay. 
The  unhealthy  re-action  then  experienced  has  spent  itself, 
and  men  arc  asking  for  what  crime,  and  to  what  end,  the 
most  religious  of  our  countrymen  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or 
banished.  \\c  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  Our  fathers  laboured,  and  we  have  entered  into 
their  labour.  They  bore  the  burden  and  beat  of  the  day,  and 
it  devolves  on  us  to  carry  out  and  complete  their  work.  They 
liave  left  us  a  noble  testimony,  and  we  shall  be  unworthy  of 
tlicir  name,  if  we  do  not  manfully  bear  it  up  before  the  men  of 
our  day.  At  the  sacrifice  of  property,  liberty,  and,  in  many 
cases,  of  life,  they  protested  against  the  intrusion  of  secular 
power  into  the  province  of  religion.  For  what  they  deemed 
truth,  they  were  faithful  unto  death  ;  and  on  us,  their  children 
and  descendants,  devolves  the  responsibility  of  achieving  the 
end,  which  tlicy  saw’  but  dimly.  Their  own  position  was  in 
advance  of  the  earlier  puritans,  as  ours  may  be  of  theirs ;  but, 
throughout  the  whole,  from  the  time  of  Hooper  to  the  present 
day,  there  has  been  a  radical  unity,  the  sameness  which  exists 
between  the  successive  series  of  one  great  manifestation.  As 
the  fidelity  of  the  puritans  was  shown  in  a  protest  against 
j)opish  garments  and  rites,  and  that  of  the  nonconformists  in  a 
warfare  with  prelatical  usurpation  and  superstitious  forms  of 
prayer,  so  ours  must  be  seen  in  opposition  to  human  authority, 
under  every  shape,  in  the  maintenance  or  control  of  the 
truth.  c  arc  set  for  the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  and  this  can 
never  be  achieved  whilst  kings  or  priests,  parliaments  or  convo¬ 
cations,  are  permitted  to  legislate  for  the  church. 

c  dismiss  this  volume  with  an  earnest  recommendation. 
It  should  be  found  in  every  nonconformist  library,  and  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  ecclesiastical  student  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  The  Vegetable  Kingdom;  or,  the  Structure,  Classtt/ica^ 
tion,  and  Uses  of  Plants,  Illustrated  upon  the  Natural  System.  By 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.U.S.,  &  L.S.  With  upwards  of  Fivo 
Hundred  Illustrations.  London:  Bradbury  &  Evans.  1S4G. 

2.  School  Botany,  By  Dr.  Lindley.  181(3. 

3  The  Gardener  s  Chronicle,  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  The  Horti¬ 
cultural  part  edited  by  Professor  Lindley.  Published  weekly. 

When  the  sacred  records  declare  that  ‘  the  Lord  God  planted  a 
{garden  eastward  in  Eden,  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he 
had  formed,'  they  promulgate  a  law  of  the  human  condition,  by 
which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  must  always  he  controlled. 
Even  if  we  should  concede  that  the  record  is  a  myth,  and  not  a 
description  of  a  real  transaction,  the  result  is  the  s;iine.  It  is 
an  exj)ression  of  the  Divine  will,  that  man,  in  every  age,  shall 
depend  on  the  fruits  of  the  ground  for  his  support.  This  law 
was  not  abrogated  on  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
the  scenes  of  their  innocence,  although  it  received  some  altera¬ 
tion  in  its  bearings.  Toil  now  took  tlie  lead,  and  exacted  its 
penalties  with  indexible  rigour  ;  while  pleasure,  which  had 
formerly  been  the  ruling  power,  became  the  handmaid  of  indus¬ 
trious  exertion.  The  delicate  line  of  Milton  thus  becomes 
allusive  to  a  state  of  things  which  has  never  since  existed — 

‘  Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose  ;* 

for,  although,  physically,  the  roses  of  Eden  doubtless  had 
thorns,  their  grow  th  was  not  associated  with  cares  w  hich  the 
love  of  flowers  might  lighten  or  dispel.  A  merciful  Providence 
has  left  us  the  rose,  and  we  thank  him  for  it,  although  it  flou¬ 
rishes  among  thorns. 

*  God  made  the  countrv,  but  man  made  the  tow  n.'  AVhen 
this  latter  process  took  place,  and  the  growing  necessities  of 
men  caused  them  to  live  in  cities,  and  cultivate  the  arts  of 
commerce,  the  native  attachments  of  their  hearts  still  developed 
themselves,  and  they  embraced  every  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  tastes  for  the  beautiful  scenes  and  productions  of  nature. 
It  is  to  the  building  of  towns,  probably,  that  horticulture  owes 
its  existence  as  a  science,  introduced  and  matured  for  the  pur- 
]>osc  of  compensating  for  the  loss  of  the  operations  of  the  field 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  even  now  proverbial,  that  farmers  are 
seldom  good  gardeners,  and  the  reason  is  evident.  The  yearn¬ 
ing  after  nature  is  amply  indulged  in  the  case  of  a  man  w  ho 
rises  with  the  lark,  secs  daily  ‘  hedge-row  beauties  numberless' 
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and  is  acquainted  from  infancy  with  the  wild  h  lora  of  the  fields 
and  woods.  The  breath  of  inorn  is  sweet  to  him,  and  he  is 
satisfied  with  inhalinj?  it ;  and  his  spirit  has  no  need  to  rest  on 
the  parterre,  nor  luxuriate  in  the  green-house.  But  the  child  of 
toil  is  differently  situated.  Blue  skies  and  green  meadows 
enamelled  with  ‘  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue,’ must,  in  his  case, 
be  sighed  after  in  vain ;  and,  to  make  the  best  of  his  condition, 
he  imitates  nature  in  miniature.  The  objects  of  his  solicitude 
receive  a  degree  of  attention  w  hich  nature  always  rewards  with 
exuberant  gratitude ;  and,  what  is  wanting  in  extent  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  is  made  up  by  symmetry  and  compactness.  Thus 
floriculture  was  nurtured  and  matured,  although,  when  found 
out,  it  soon  extended  its  benefits  to  those  whose  exigencies  did 
not  drive  them  to  discover  it,  from  the  greenhouses  and  hot¬ 
beds  of  suburban  villas  to  the  princely  conservatories  of  Chats- 
worth.* 

•  There  are  three  great  principles  which  present  themselves  in 
high  relief  when  we  contemplate  the  grand  picture  of  Nature, 
inviting  the  beholder  to  solace  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
abundance  provided  for  him,  and  compelling  him  to  exertion,  if  he 
would  obtain  the  prizes  presented  to  his  view'.  The  first  is,  the 
attractiveness  of  miturat  productions.  For  the  mere  support  of 
the  animal  economy,  the  eye  need  not  be  pleased  nor  the  taste 
gratified ;  yet  both  these  objects  Jire  attained  to  a  most  bounti¬ 
ful  extent  by  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  w  orld.  If  beauty 
were  always  allied  to  obvious  utility,  the  case  would  lead  to  this 
conclusion ;  but  to  make  the  argument  stronger,  it  is  often 
thrown  around  productions  which  appear  to  have  no  important 
bearing  on  animal  life,  so  that  while  the  cereal  tribes,  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  man,  have  an  appearjuice  of  humble  rusticity,  others, 

•  Tlie  great  conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  erected  and  furnished  at  enor¬ 
mous  expense  by  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  may  be  called  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Its  arched  roof,  formed  of  plate  glass,  is  seventy  feet 
high,  and  a  road  nins  through  it,  allowing  of  carriages  passing  one  another. 
A  w  riter  in  the  ‘  Gardeners’  Ghronicle  (p.  51,  1842)  thus  refers  to  it :  ‘  Dut 
the  great  conser>atory  itself! — how  shall  I  describe  it?  Its  outward  aspect 
has  something  of  the  sublime  and  supernatural,  well  fitted  to  sustain  those 
feelings  of  wonder  and  venenition  with  w  hich  all  sincere  worshippers  of  the 
Lady  Flora  approach  her  mystic  precincts.  No  travel-toiled  Mussulman 
at  the  sacred  jwstem  of  Mecca— no  Christian  pilgrim  at  the  foot  of  the  holy 
sepulchre— not  Mr.  Deckford  in  view  of  St.  Peter’s,  nor  Capt.  Harris  gazing 
on  three  hundred  wild  elephants  in  Southern  Africa— not  Bruce  at  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  nor  Lander  at  the  termination  of  the  Niger — no,  nor 
even 

- ‘  Paris  at  the  top 

Of  Ida  panted  stronger,’ 

than  did  the  writer  of  these  notes  when  the  portals  of  the  mighty  plant- 
house  of  Chatsworth  were  thrown  open  to  receive  him.’ 
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unused  for  food,  display  gjorgeous  and  matchless  charms  of 
colour  and  form.  Take,  for  example,  the  cm'taceaj  and  the 
orchidaceje  so  beautifully  illustrated  hv  Dr.  Liudlev  in  the 
volume  at  the  head  of  this  article.  What  wondrous  loveliness 
do  they  exhibit,  even  in  this  country,  so  far  removed  from  their 
own  sunny  hahitats,  and  yet  how  comparatively  useless  are  they 
as  articles  of  food  for  man  or  beast !  Of  the  orchids  Dr.  Liud- 
ley  says,  ‘  It  often  happens  that  those  produetions  of  nature 
wliich  charm  the  eye  with  their  beauty,  and  delight  the  senses 
with  their  perfume,  have  the  least  relation  to  the  wants  of  man¬ 
kind,  while  the  most  powerful  virtues,  or  most  deadly  poisons, 
are  hidden  beneath  a  mean  and  insigniticant  exterior;  thus 
orchids,  bevond  their  beautv,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  of 
known  utility,  with  a  few’  exceptions.'^  *  (p.  180.)  In  reference 
to  fruits,  the  same  etfort  to  win  attention  and  please  the  fancy 
is  manifest,  and  no  one  can  look  upon  a  fruitful  and  well-trained 
peach-tree  in  the  month  of  September,  without  feeling  that  it 
appeals  to  his  intellectual  nature,  and  in  the  silent  eloquence  of 
a  divinely  adapted  instrument  calls  for  his  thoughtfulness  and 
gratitude. 

The  second  great  principle  is,  the  necessity  of  culture  in  order 
to  secure  the  advantages  which  a  bountiful  Providence  is 
willing,  on  that  condition,  to  confer.  Auriculas,  indeed,  grow 
on  the  Alps,  and  orchids  in  the  recesses  of  forests,  without 
asking  for  the  aid  of  man ;  but  the  question  is  not  whether 
Nature  is  beautiful  without  culture,  but  whether  man,  with¬ 
out  it,  can  secure  that  which  is  necessary  for  his  comfortable 
existence.  Even  in  countries  which  throw’  forth  sponta¬ 
neously  those  productions  which  man  welcomes  as  luxuries, 
the  skilful  hand  is  necessary  to  secure  the  crops  demanded  by 
commerce,  as  in  the  case  of  tea  in  China,  the  sugar-cane  in  the 
AVest  Indies,  and  rice  on  the  continent  of  India.  But  this 
spontaneous  abundance  is  peculiar  to  certain  regions,  and  we, 
in  northern  latitudes,  can  expect  Nature's  comforts  and  luxu¬ 
ries  only  as  a  return  for  expense,  and  toil,  and  exertion.  Here, 
again,  an  appeal  is  made  to  intelligence,  and  our  mental  powers 
are  manifestly  called  upon  to  be  ‘  fellow-w  orkers  together 
with  God.'  The  faculties  must  be  put  forth  to  make  stub¬ 
born  materials  pliant ;  to  counteract  the  din’crcnces  and  varie¬ 
ties  of  climate ;  and  to  w  ard  olf  innumerable  impending  dau- 

*  The  value  of  orchids  in  this  country  is  manifested  by  the  prices  they 
fetch  at  sales.  Messrs.  Stevens  sold  a  lot  at  the  Auction  Mart  iu  London 
on  Wednesday  the  ‘25th  of  February,  and  the  sum  realized  was  £406  for 
142  plants.  These  had  just  arrived  from  their  native  nlaces,  and  the  pur¬ 
chasers  had  to  run  the  risk  of  failure  in  accustoming  them  to  the  climate 
and  treatment  of  Great  Britain. 
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pers.  The  thoughtless  citizen,  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  may  laugh  at  the  zeal  evinced  by  the  mem- 
hers  of  agricultural  societies;  but  he  should  remember,  that 
these  associations  are  founded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  brute  force  never  wjis  sullicient  to  compel  the  clods  to 
yield  a  bountiful  produce,  and  that  now,  more  than  ever,  a  high 
intellectual  husbandry  can  alone  follow  the  leading  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  promote  man's  physical  well-being.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  runs  through  all  the  various  stages  of  vegetable  culture, 
from  a  few  pots  in  the  window  of  a  dwelling-house  to  the  costly 
conservatory;  from  the  cabbage-ground  of  the  peasant  to  the 
largest  farm.  It  is  much  more  clear,  that  Nature  abhors  idle¬ 
ness  than  it  is  that  she  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  she  takes  infinite 
pains  to  engrave  this  truth  u])on  the  tablets  of  our  memory, 

*  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.' 

The  third  principle  which  commands  attention  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  laboratory  of  nature  devoted  to  vegetable  life,  is  the 
almost  creative  power  which  is  granted  to  the  exercise  of  human 
skill;  a  principle  well  worthy  our  thankful  and  reverential 
regard,  and  the  consideration  of  which  opens  up  a  wide  field  for 
thought.  That  man  is  able  to  create  in  other  spheres  of  mental 
operations  is  well  known ;  as  when  he  carves  an  exquisite  statue 
from  the  rugged  marble,  or  arranges  scattered  words  and 
phrases  into  an  enchanting  poem.  But  it  was  not  suspected 
till  lately,  that,  while  vegetable  life  can  only  be  called  into 
existence  by  the  Divine  Artificer,  it  is  allowed  to  his  servant, 
man,  to  turn  that  life  into  new  channels,  and  to  impress  upon 
it  forms  of  beautv  unknown  and  unseen  before.  Cultivation  will 
do  much  in  altering  the  size  and  other  characters  of  flowers, 
but  it  is  by  hybridizing  that  art  achieves  its  most  exalted 
triumphs  in  this  department  of  nature.  That  this  observation 
may  be  understood  by  those  of  our  readers  to  whom  such  topics 
arc  new,  we  will  take  two  illustrations,  which  must  be  familiar 
to  all  ot  them — the  jmnsy  and  the  dahlia.  In  their  indigenous 
growth,  these  plants  are  of  a  very  humble  and  undistinguished 
character;  the  former  being  a  native  of  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a  general  favourite  as  a  wild  flower  from  its  sweet 
simplicity  ;  the  latter,  a  native  of  the  sandy  plains  of  ^lexico, 
whence  it  was  brought  by  Baron  Humboldt,  in  1798,  although, 
at  that  time,  producing  flowers  which  a  cottager  would  now 
refuse  to  cultivate.  Both  these  have  bceomc  universal  favour¬ 
ites  ;  aud  immense  sums  have  been  spent  and  realized  by  those 
who  have  brought  new  varieties  into  the  market.  By  judicious 
crossing  the  distinct  varieties,  and  by  careful  cultivation,  these 
flowers  have  attained  a  perfeetion  almost  inconceivable  by'  those 
who  ha\e  not  studied  the  subject.  The  dahlias,  pansies,  aud 
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pelargoniums,  now  found  in  most  gardens  are,  to  a  great  extent], 
works  of  art,  such  as  the  face  of  heaven  would  probably  never 
have  looked  upon,  had  not  man  applied  his  ingenuity  to  their 
production.  How  boundless  is  the  prospect  thus  presented  to 
the  human  race  in  this  compartment  of  nature !  As  long  as 
man  is  willing  to  luxuriate  in  the  midst  of  flowers,  and  to  spcml 
time  and  money  in  their  cultivation,  new  varieties  will  still 
reward  his  care,  and  a  perfection  may  be  attained  which  is  not 
now  anticipated.  In  all  these  improvements,  nature  provides 
that  nothing  in  bad  tiiste  shall  be  developed,  and  circnmscrihes 
man's  power  by  her  own  refined  laws,  est  ceiare  artem ; 

and  nothing  savouring  of  the  workshop  will  ever  be  seen  in 
these  products  of  combined  skill. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  man  is 
called  to  be  an  agriculturist  and  a  gardener;  in  the  first  place, 
by  his  corporeal  necessities;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  tlic 
alluring,  though  silent  accents  of  natural  things,  which  invite 
his  skill  and  reward  his  efforts.  In  the  unsophisticated  season 
of  childhood,  the  car  is  tenderly  susceptible  of  that  eloquence'; 
and  the  poscy  culled  in  the  field  or  the  garden,  seems  to  hold 
sweet  communion  with  the  eves  and  the  heart  of  the  infant 
worshipper.  From  the  shrine  of  Flora;  man  goes,  in  after  life, 
to  the  altars  of  Mammon ;  and,  in  the  engrossing  pursuits  of 
business,  is  found  sometimes  to  utter  the  degrading  maxim, 
that  the  finest  production  of  the  garden  is  a  cauliflower.  Eut 
such  an  insensibility  to  the  charms  of  natural  things  is  an  ex¬ 
ception,  and  not  the  rule.  In  narrow  alleys  and  crowded  streets ; 
in  the  workshoj)  of  the  artisan,  and  the  balcony  of  the  wealthy, 
flowers  assert  their  dominion  over  the  human  heart,  and  tell  ns, 
that  man;  in  the  elements  of  his  being,  was  intended  for  such 
pursuits.  No  one  can  visit  London,  cither  in  its  centre  or  its 
suburbs,  without  feeling  convinced  that,  with  an  increasing 
j)opulation,  floral  tastes  bear  an  equal  if  not  an  incrcfiscd  ratio 
of  progress.  The  shops  of  florists  and  seedsmen  arc  multiplied  ; 
nurseries  extend  over  cultivated  acres;  and  publications  devoted 
to  gardening  and  botany,  arc  too  numerous  to  allow  us  even  to 
catalogue  them.  This  is,  we  think,  a  propitious  sign  of  the 
times  ;‘for,  while  nature  is  allowed  to  be  heard,  although  it  may 
he  only  in  the  utterance  of  an  admired  bouquet,  there  is  hopfc 
for  man. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  pursuits  of  which  wc  arc  speaking,  and  for  which  such  great 
facilities  are  now  afforded.  A  general  observation  may  be 
made  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  love  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects  must  exert  a  refining  influence  on  its  possessor.  That 
literature,  under  ordinary  restraints  does  this,  is  admitted  by 
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all ;  but  the  literature  contained  in  the  characters  impressed 
by  the  Divine  hand  on  trees  and  flowers,  is  of  a  higher  nature 
than  that  which  is  ordiinirily  found  in  books.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  beneficial  for  us  to  follow  a  guidance  so  unmis¬ 
takable  as  that  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made;  a  guidance 
iu  which  beantv  and  intelligence,  and  conscious  responsibility, 
combine  their  *  efforts  to  lead  us  to  exertion  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  scenes  which  surround  us!  A\c  do  not  mean  to 
ass(Tt  that  the  cultivation  of  vegetable  life,  must,  in  all  cases, 
refine  and  make  happy  those  who  engage  in  it ;  far  from  it. 
1^1  an  may,  (and  in  many  cases  unfortunately  does)  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sw'cat  of  his  brow  in  a  toil  so  severe  that  the 
iron  enters  into  his  soul,  and  the  blue  firmament  witnesses  not 
his  contented  smiles,  but  his  tears  1  The  man  who  is  bound  to 
the  soil  by  the  tyranny  of  his  fellow-man,  or  by  the  heavy 
sliaekles  of  poverty,  must  loath  that  labour  which  wastes  his 
energies,  gives  his  body  a  premature  decrepitude,  and  allows 
him  no  moments  to  contemplate  calmly  the  smallest  flower. 
Of  such  it  cannot  be  said — 

•  O  fortunatos  iiiiniam,  sua  si  bona  norint 
Agricolas !  (juibus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus  armis 
Fuiulit  hunio  facilera  victum  justissima  tellus.* 

They  know  their  lot  too  well,  and  are  convinced  by  dire  expe¬ 
rience  that  it  is  a  bitter  one. 

If  the  benign  influences  of  nature  fall  not  on  the  slave,  nor 
the  free  victims  of  ill-requited  toil,  they  refuse  also  to  descend 
on  him  who  is  a  florist  for  purposes  of  pecuniary  profit  alone, 
and  estimates  tulij)s,  and  carnations,  and  roses,  by  what  they 
fetch  in  the  market.  We  allude  to  this,  because  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  competitions  of  flower-show^s  are  too  often  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  prizes  offered  to  the  successful  exhibitor,  and  that 
the  genuine  lover  of  nature  is  not  always  the  ofticiating  priest 
in  the  floral  temple.  The  adventitious  and  fashionable  modes 
of  cultivation  adopted  by  some  amateurs  are  as  much  opposed 
to  genuine  taste  and  natural  beauty  as  their  motives  are  con¬ 
trasted  with  those  of  the  real  admirers  of  gardening  and  flow  ers. 
One  man  w'ill  disfigure  his  entire  domains  by  the  shades  and 
other  devices  contrived  to  get  vp  his  dahlias  for  the  show; 
another  will  dress  a  pink  or  a  carnation  until  it  assumes  an 
unilormity  iu  the  disposition  of  its  petals  which  nature  rarely 
patrouizes.  In  proportion  as  the  motive  has  been  sordid,  the 
disappointment  when  the  prize  has  been  refused,  is  severe.  The 
man  who  has  grown  a  flower  for  the  pleasure  that  employment 
gave  him,  may  wish  he  had  succeeded  in  eclipsing  his  competi¬ 
tors;  but  if  he  is  liimself  thrown  into  the  shade,  he  is  still  re- 
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paid  for  all  his  care.  But  the  mere  gamester,  if  not  rewarded 
with  a  prize,  lias  lost  the  only  thing  which  gave  a  stimulus  to 
his  energies. 

The  devotion  to  botany  and  gardening  which  we  plead  for  as 
a  pursuit  beneficial  in  all  its  influences,  lies  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  hard  labour  and  mercenary  skill ;  the  type  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Cowper  the  poet,  whose  delightful  descriptions 
are  the  lively  and  exact  reflections  of  his  own  experience.  We 
admire  the  skill  in  numbers,  which  could  so  poetically  describe 
the  formation  of  a  hot-bed,  that  ‘  stercoraceous  heap  /  and,  in 
a  few  well-tuned  lines,  could,  with  so  much  technical  correct¬ 
ness,  lay  down  the  rules  for  cucumber  growing.  But  the  psy¬ 
chologist  will  admire  yet  more  the  beneficial  influence  exerted 
by  his  pursuits  on  the  mind  of  the  poet.  1 1  is  morbidly  sensi¬ 
tive  spirit  appears  to  gain  a  robustness,  as  his  frame  glows 
with  manual  labour  ;  dark  thoughts  are  driven  away  while 
tending  flowers  in  the  garden  and  the  greenhouse;  and  tho 
resources  of  a  hidden  and  higher  mature  are  poured  forth  in  the 
meditations  of  a  philosophic  morality.  We  might  quote  here, 
but  the  ‘Task'  is  in  every  house.  One  sentiment  alone  we  must 
insert,  show  ing  that  Cowper  regarded  his  gardening  labours  as 
intellectual : — 


- *  Strength  may  wield  the  ponderous  spade. 

May  turn  the  clod,  and  wheel  the  compost  home. 

But  elegance,  chief  grace  the  garden  shows, 

And  most  attractive,  is  the  fair  result 
Of  thought,  the  creature  of  a  polished  mind.* 

To  many,  the  cadvantages  possessed  by  Cowper  are  denied,  but 
thousands  who  have  them,  never  properly  employ  them.  As 
it  is  more  the  taste  for  gardening  for  whieh  we  plead,  than  an 
extensive  sphere  for  its  operations,  there  are  few  persons  to 
whom  our  remarks  wall  not  apply ;  and  while  it  is  undoubtedly 
preferable  to  go  forth  and  cultivate  the  ground,  until  health 
glows  in  the  veins,  aud  contentment  beams  in  the  eye,  many 
of  the  ends  of  these  pursuits  may  be  seeured  if  we  possess 
only  a  window  of  a  sitting  room,  and  a  few  exotics  to  grace  it. 

While  Cowper  is  fresh  in  the  memory  as  a  poet  of  gardening, 
it  is  only  just  to  notice  some  others  who  have  thrown  the 
charms  of  song  around  this  homely  subject,  and  by  so  doing, 
have  helped  to  raise  it  to  its  proper  position  as  a  science.  Our 
Thomson  is  scarcely  a  gardener,  but  his  descriptions  of  rural  occu¬ 
pations  arc  fascinating,  although  they  want  the  conviction  of 
personal  experience  which  those  of  Cowper  convey.  .Darwin, 
in  his  ‘  Loves  of  the  Plants,'  displays  much  devotion  to  his 
theme,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
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Botany,  aa  understood  in  his  day,  and  he  liM  also  some  well- 
niodulatc^d  lines.  But  his  love  ai  finery  in  writing  mars  all,  and 
prevents  his  being  popular.  The  most  complete  poem  on  these 
subjects  is  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  when  read  in  the  original 
language,  for  the  translation  of  Dryden  loses  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  great  bard.  In  agricultural  schools  it  is  to  be  hoped  all 
the  chissical  pupils  will  be  made  familar  with  this  elegant  pro- 
duction,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  regards  the  style,  which 
confers  on  an  humble  theme  the  taste  and  refinement  it  is  so 
well  capable  of  receiving,  and  so  richly  deserves ;  the  second 
respects  the  real  information  the  poem  conveys,  not  to  be  des¬ 
pised  in  these  latter  ages  of  artificial  manures  and  steam- 
ploughs,  Virgil  also  utters  some  fine  sentiments,  although  he 
is  more  sparing  of  them  than  Cowper ;  as  when  he  says,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  science  of  cultivation — 

*  Felix,  qui  potuit  rcrum  cognoscere  causas, 

Atque  metus  onines  ct  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus.* — 

In  speaking  of  the  moral  influences  of  rural  pursuits,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  refer  to  that  large  class  of  Fhiglishmen  called 
agricultural  labourers,  whom  many  circumstances  have  tended 
to  depress,  and  whose  state  of  mind  and  heart  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  depreciate.  The  peculiar  position  of  landed  pro¬ 
perly  in  this  country,  has  entailed  on  the  labourer  the  curse  of 
low  wages,  by  the  adjuncts  of  which  his  heart  has  been  vitiated 
and  his  spirits  broken.  In  estimating  the  benefits  of  a  moral 
character  arising  from  tilling  the  ground,  and  constantly  asso¬ 
ciating  with  the  scenes  of  nature,  we  must  not  confound  the 
precious  with  the  vile,  nor  treat  accidental  qualities  as  necessary 
evils.  If  the  res  anyusta  domi  does  not  interfere,  we  maintain 
that  no  happier  class  of  men  can  be  found  than  the  peasants  of 
this  land ;  and  wc  maintain,  further,  that  their  happiness  de¬ 
pends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  rural  nature  of  their  pursuits. 
Who  will  compare  the  crowded  denizens  of  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  the  inhabitants  of  villages  and  hamlets,  with  the 
least  hope  of  proving  that  the  former  are  best  situated  for  hap- 
])iness?  Man  must  be  degraded  indeed,  if  the  glorious  and 
beautiful  truths  of  the  book  of  nature  daily  uJttered  in  his  ears, 
(dull  of  hearing  though  he  be)  have  not  some  etfect  on  the 
training  of  his  mind  and  heart. 

The  possession  of  a  garden,  with  a  disposition  to  cultivate  it, 
and  its  non-possession,  with  a  tendency  to  undervalue  such  an 
appendage  to  a  cottage,  constitute  a  broad  line  of  separation 
between  two  great  classes  of  the  poor.  •  It  is  impossible  to  look 
at  the  humblest  dwelling  with  a  few  plants  in  the  .window,  and 
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a  tidy  well-cultivated  garden  in  front,  without  feeling  a  eoiivic- 
tion  that  its  inhabitants  must  be  more  contented  and  happy 
than  their  neighbours,  whose  plots  are  neglected,  and  whose 
rooms  arc  guiltless  of  green  leaves  and  ilowers.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  run  into  the  absurd  error  of  thinking  that  such 
tastes  arc  always  associated  with  purity — far  from  it.  But  we 
can  aftirni,  from  a  long  and  close  acquaintance  w  ith  the  habits 
of  the  poor,  that  a  raised  state  of  moral  feeling  is  both  the 
cause  and  the  efl’ect  of  a  love  of  Nature.  The  productions  we 
cultivate  have  a  strong  charm,  and  secure  the  attention  with 
extraordinary  power.  If,  therefore,  a  working-man  has  a  gar¬ 
den  at  home,  and  loves  to  cultivate  it,  he  w  ill  desert  the  public- 
house  for  that  spot  of  quiet  and  cheering  occupation.  Domestic 
misery  is  in  this  way  often  prevented,  and  children  arc  trained 
to  lind  pleasure  in  a  harmless  and  elevating  pursuit. 

‘  Intcrea  dulccs  pendent  cireum  oseula  nati ; 

Casta  pudicitiam  servat  domus.’ — (Geor.  ii.  523.) 

The  influence  of  horticultural  pursuits  on  the  middle  classes 
is  highly  beneficial,  although  a  more  close  examination  and 
analysis  is  necessary  to  trace  the  modes  of  its  operation  on  the 
morals  and  happiness  of  this  large  body  of  men.  That  the 
taste  for  gardening  and  flowers  is  extending  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  society  there  can  be  no  question,  as  the  fact  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  many  unequivocal  signs.  The  literature  of  gardening 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  fostered  liy  the  middle  classes,  in  the  form 
of  magazines,  newspapers,  and  separate  volumes,  devoted  to  the 
various  operations  of  the  art.  The  shops  of  seedsmen  and 
florists  tell  the  same  talc,  both  by  their  number,  and  by  the 
greater  attractions  they  now  oiler  to  the  passer-by.  In  our 
boyish  days,  the  shop  of  the  seedsman  was  a  very  lugubrious 
aflair,  containing,  indeed,  the  elements  of  future  beauty  and 
usefulness  in  the  shape  of  sacks,  and  bags,  and  boxes,  but  dis- 
jdaying  no  taste  to  catch  the  eye  and  win  the  patronage  of  the 
street- walker.  The  case  is  now  materially  altered,  for  few  of 
the  principal  streets  of  London,  and  other  large  cities,  are  des¬ 
titute  of  a  flower-shop.  Here  the  beauties  of  the  season  arc 
often  displayed,  llyacintlis  and  camellias  in  the  spring,  and 
pelargoniums  and  carnations  in  summer,  tempt  the  suburban 
citizen  retiring  to  his  villa,  or  the  ladies,  whose  husbands  living 
in  the  city,  can  allow  them  only  the  balcony  and  the  drawing¬ 
room  for  tlieir  gardening  operations.  But  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  increase  of  this  taste  in  the  middle  classes  is  furnished 
by  the  decorated  windows  and  pretty  giurdens  which  abound 
in  the  suburbs,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  our  towns.  The  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  this  admiration  of  natural  beauties,  is  op- 
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posed  to  sordidness  and  low  habits.  Horae  is  rendered  more 
deliglitful,  and  the  raind,  which  if  always  fixed  on  business  and 
tied  to  the  countinghousc,  would  expire  of  atrophy,  receives 
fresh  pabulum  for  meditation  and  thoughtfulness  by  watching 
the  growth  of  a  plant  or  a  flower. 

It  is  among  the  middle  classes,  that  the  florists  par  excel- 
lence  abound,  who  patronize  what  arc  called  florists’  flowers,  and 
attain  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  skill  in  their  culture.  It 
is  necessary  to  inform  the  uninitiated  in  these  mysteries, 
that  by  florists’  flowers  a  particular  class  of  productions  is 
meant,  although  its  boundaries  arc  not  dcfiiKnl  with  any  scien¬ 
tific  precision.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  definition  is  that  which 
descrilu's  florists’ flow  ers  as  tliosc  which  sport  into  varieties  w  hen 
submitted  to  cultivation.  As  this  is  true  of  most  plants  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  definition  is  not  correct ;  and  it  may 
be  sudicient  to  remark,  that  florists’  flowers  arc  those  favourites 
of  amateurs  w  hich  fashion,  or  intrinsic  beauty,  or  ease  of  culti¬ 
vation,  have  brought  into  notice.  Auriculas,  polyanthuses, 
tulips,  ranunculuses,  carnations,  and  pinks,  were  the  principal 
florists’  flowers  a  few*  years  back,  but  many  others  are  now'  in- 
eluded  in  the  list.  Some  of  these,  as  the  auricula  and  the  poly¬ 
anthus,  may  be  well  grow  n  in  the  most  disadvantageous  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  silkwcavers  of  Spitalfields,  and  the  mechanics 
of  Lancashire,  have  been  renow  ned  for  their  cultivtation.  As 
any  back-yard  admitting  a  little  sun  and  air  may  be  made 
available  for  the  production  of  exquisite  specimens  of  floral 
beauty,  it  is  in  this  department  that  thousands  excel  who  have 
no  convenience  for  larger  operations.  In  proportion  as  the 
attention  is  concentrated  on  a  few  objects,  they  become  more 
intensely  admired,  and  florists’  fiow'ers  have  often  received 
almost  passionate  fondness.  It  is  said  that  a  genuine  amateur 
would  rather  take  a  blanket  off  his  bed  than  allow  his  pets  to 
be  injured  by  the  cold.  It  will  readily  be  imagined,  that  this 
pursuit  may  easily  overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  occupy 
more  than  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  and  thoughtfulness; 
but  in  the  midst  of  occasional  excesses,  there  is  something 
pleasing  in  the  fact,  that  occupations  so  innocent  and  tranquil, 
furnish  so  many  with  amusement  and  delight. 

If  we  ascend  to  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  circles  of  our 
countrymen,  we  find  floriculture  occupying  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  items  of  their  expenditure,  and,  apparently,  exer¬ 
cising  considerable  influence  over  their  mental  habits.  We 
say  apparently ^  not  because  we  doubt  the  fact,  but  because  it  is 
less  susceptible  of  proof  iu  their  case,  than  in  that  of  the  classes 
before-mentioned.  It  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  of  respectability  for 
a  man  of  the  lower  or  middle  ranks  of  society  to  have  a  well- 
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ordered  fcarden  j  but  it  is  so  with  tlie  wealthy  and  the  high¬ 
born.  With  them  it  is  indispensable  to  have  the  luxuries  of 
vegetable  life,  and,  by  consequence,  the  means  of  producing 
them ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  some  wealthy  per¬ 
sons  spend  many  hundreds  a-year  on  their  gardens  without  a 
genuine  taste  for  flowers.  Fashion  demands  the  sacrifice,  and 
it  is  made  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  labour  alone,  tlie 
garden  of  a  country-gentleman  will  cost,  on  a  very  moderate 
scale,  jS150  a-year,  and  often  double  or  treble  that  sum.  To 
these  expenses  must  be  added  the  cost  of  new  productions ; 
artificial  heat;  rent  of  land,  and  repairs,  etc.;  so  that  j£l,(X)0 
per  annum  is  often  spent  on  the  horticultural  adjuncts  of  an 
establishment.  All  this  may,  in  some  cases,  be  unconnected 
with  an  appreciation  of  natural  beauties,  but  in  most  instances 
the  taste  and  the  expense  incurred  go  hand-in-hand.  Many 
noblemen  and  private  gentlemen  find  great  pleasure  in  rural 
pursuits,  and  engage  in  them  scientifically.  At  the  head  of 
the  former  class  must  be  placed  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
great  and  zealous  patron  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
<ion.  One  advantage  to  society  at  large  is  obvious,  resulting 
from  these  tastes  in  the  aristocracy — they  necessarily  bring 
their  possessors  into  contact  with  their  humbler  fellow-subjects, 
and  teach  them  daily  the  important  truth  that  Nature  knows  no 
aristocracy  of  intellect  or  talent. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  one  aspect  of  our  theme, 
which  will  be  more  didactic  than  descriptive,  and  will  contem¬ 
plate  more  the  enforcement  of  a  duty  than  the  statement  of  a 
fact ;  we  mean,  the  desirableness  of  the  study  of  botany  and 
gardening  to  men  of  literary  tastes  and  studious  habits.  From 
some  inexplicable,  or,  certainly,  insufficient  cause,  an  unnatural 
divorce  is  often  found  to  exist  between  the  labour  of  the  wits 
and  of  the  hands,  as  though  the  two  were  incompatible  in  one 
person,  or  each  had  an  abhorrence  of  the  other.  Physiologically, 
it  is  clear  the  two  should  be  united,  if  a  healthy  development 
of  body  and  mind  is  desired,  mens  satia  in  corpore  sano.  Why 
genius,  and  wit,  and  eloquence  should  be  necessarily  associated 
with  an  unhealthy  condition  of  body,  cannot  naturally  be  shown. 
That  they  often  are  so,  is  the  result  of  a  breach  of  nature’s  laws, 
which  have  imperatively  demanded,  in  all  ages,  the  performance 
of  coporeal  labour  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  benefits  of  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  development.  The  modern  estimate  of 
the  capacities  of  genius  is  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
the  ancients,  whose  wise  and  great  men  appear  to  have  culti¬ 
vated  the  bodily  powers  as  well  as  those  of  the  mind.  Homer 
was  a  sturdy  wanderer,  uttering  his  sweet  notes  from  a  frame 
hardened  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  inured  to  the  hard- 
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ships  of  travel.  Cincinnatus  could  handle  the  plough.  Demos- 
thencs  overcame  natural  imperfections  by  great  corporeal  exer¬ 
tions.  Cicsar  could  be  luxurious  at  times,  but  he  was  a  great 
classical  writer ;  and  the  reader  of  his  Commentaries  is  often  at 
n  loss  which  most  to  admire,  his  clear  head  and  masculine 
understanding,  or  his  capacity  for  physical  toil.  AVe  do  not 
remember,  in  all  the  compass  of  ancient  literature,  profane  or 
sacred,  a  reference  to  those  topics  which  modern  geniuses  have 
consecrated  to  their  service ;  such  as,  '  the  soul  being  too  acute 
for  the  body  /  'energies  wasted  by  watching  the  midnight  oil  / 
'  a  frame  unfitted  by  genius  for  manly  and  robust  exercises,^  etc. 
The  sooner  all  this  is  expunged  from  our  eurrent  language  and 
literature,  the  better.  Fine  mental  endowments  and  correct 
tastes  are  surely  more  to  be  admired  when  set  in  a  chasing  of  a 
muscular  and  vigorous  body,  than  when  associated  with  attenu¬ 
ated  features,  quick  pulse,  and  an  eye  of  ominous  lustre.  We 
beg  to  express  a  firm  conviction,  that  a  return  to  nature’s  laws 
is  imperatively  demanded  of  all  men  of  learning  and  genius,  and 
that  the  prospects  of  the  human  mind  will  be  brightest  when  we 
recognize  the  claims  of  the  inferior  but  inseparable  easket  in 
which  it  is  lodged. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  professional  men,  whose  pursuits  arc  of 
an  intellectual  character,  who  would  be  more  benefited  by  an 
attention  to  botany  and  gardening  than  Christian  ministers. 
This  class,  indeed,  has  acquired  renown  by  the  successful  pursuit 
of  horticulture,  from  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  recluses  of  the 
convent  to  the  more  scientific  labours  of  our  own  llenslow  and 
Herbert.  A  large  proportion  of  divines  of  all  denominations 
arc  favourably  situated  for  such  pursuits,  either  by  the  case  of 
their  worldly  circumstances,  or  their  living  in  rural  districts ; 
their  parsonages  having  generally  attached  to  them  some  portion 
of  garden  ground.  That  every  public  and  private  duty  may  be 
conscientiously  attended  to  simultaneously  with  such  operations, 
is  attested  by  numerous  examples,  and  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted.  But  it  is  well  known  that  very  many  ministers  are 
excluded  from  any  extensive  acquaintance  with  such  matters, 
partly  by  their  situation  in  large  towuis  and  cities,  and  partly 
by  the  numerous  engagements  which  the  modern  character  of 
the  religious  world  lays  upon  them.  Yet  these  are  the  very  per¬ 
sons  who  most  need  the  enlivening  influences  of  floral  pursuits, 
and  who  would  receive  from  them  the  largest  amount  of  benefit. 
A  country  pastor  may  never  handle  the  spade,  nor  tie  up  a  flower ; 
but,  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  he  is  moulded  and  fashioned 
by  the  scenes  of  nature  around  him,  and  daily  assimilates  to 
himself  the  healthy  nutriment  so  abundantly  provided.  But 
in  London,  or  similar  localities,  a  pastor  occupies  a  different 
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position ;  is  surrounded  by  contrasted  influences ;  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  bound  to  seek  voluntarily  that  which  his  sphere  of  life  does 
not  place  at  his  feet — bound,  we  mean,  if  he  has  a  due  regard  to 
his  physical  well-being,  and  to  the  buoyancy  and  right  adjust¬ 
ment  of  his  mind. 

How  eminently  suggestive  are  all  the  works  of  the  great 
Creator  !  and  how  casilv  does  the  mind  draw  to  itself  the  stores 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  furnished  by  the  books  of  Nature  and 
Providence  !  If  it  is  supposed  that  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities 
loses  time  by  a  moderate  attention  to  horticulture,  or  any  other 
physical  science,  a  fatal  mistake  is  committed,  which  should  be 
rectified  at  once.  The  social  principle  operates  in  the  region  of 
intellect  as  wcW  as  everywhere  else,  and  it  is  not  good  for  a 
mental  faculty  to  pursue  its  investigations  alone.  Error  appears 
to  love  the  haunts  of  a  man  of  one  book — homo  unius  libri — al¬ 
though  that  book  may  be  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  To  some 
minds,  the  claim  to  lofty  piety  appears  to  be  sustained  if  its  sup¬ 
posed  possessor  despises  all  literature  but  that  which  is  sacred, 
and  eschew  s  all  knowledge  but  that  which  is  revealed.  But 
past  experience  and  observation  have  disclosed  the  fact,  that  a 
one-sided  application  of  the  faculties  has  never  had  the  blessing 
of  heaven.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  meeting  and  blending  rays 
of  light  from  all  the  quarters  whence  their  Creator  darts  them, 
that  truth  loves  to  dw  ell ;  and  in  that  irradiated  sphere  she  must 
be  sought. 

The  Christian  minister  must  in  every  case  be  the  pioneer,  and 
not  the  follower  of  the  crowd.  The  moment  he  finds  himself 
urged  onwards  by  a  pressure  from  w  ithout,  he  must  be  prepared 
either  to  confess  his  past  sluggishness,  or,  feeling  that  his  own 
opinions  and  practice  are  correct,  to  make  a  dignified  and  active 
resistance.  Hence,  if  an  exhibition  of  weakness,  and  dangerous 
concessions  are  to  be  avoided,  he  must  habitually  frequent  an 
eminence  from  w  hich  the  real  state  of  things  may  be  viewed, 
and  the  wisest  courses  discerned.  In  large  cities,  he  has  to  do 
w  ith  many  whose  idolatry  is  wealth,  and  whose  dangerous  disease 
is  inordinate  worldly  excitement.  Unhappy  is  the  condition  of 
both  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  if  the  former  dwells  in  an 
atmosphere  w  hich  prevents  him  from  seeing  the  common  danger, 
and  sounding  an  alarm  !  If  he  is  also  unduly  excited  ;  if  public 
meetings,  and  numerous  engagements  on  committees ;  if  much 
company  ;  or  even  if  an  excess  of  pastoral  duties,  cause  him  to 
live  in  a  crowd,  and  deny  him  time  for  calm  reflection,  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  see  the  excitement  of  his  flock.  An  association 
with  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field — quiet  musings 
among  the  grand,  yet  silent  operations  of  nature,  will  place  him 
ill  a  proper  position.  He  will  learn,  in  such  circumstances, 
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that  man’s  life — his  happiness — consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
which  he  possesses ;  and  he  will  come  as  a  freeman  of  nature 
to  tell  his  people,  in  words  of  authority  enforced  by  the  genuine 
dictates  of  his  own  heart,  that  a  state  of  mind,  and  not  outward 
circumstance,  constitutes  happiness.  Of  course,  these  great 
lessons  will  be  learned  most  advantageously  among  natural 
things ;  but  if  this  is  denied,  books  should  supply  the  place. 
Every  student  of  divinity  should  be  a  naturalist  either  in  theory 
or  practice,  and,  if  possible,  in  both. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  something  specific  respecting  the  works 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  although  all  we  have  advanced 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  their  spirit  and  intention.  ‘The 
Gardener’s  Chrouicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette ’is,  as  its  title 
imports,  a  weekly  register  of  matters  concerning  the  gardener 
and  the  farmer;  it  abounds  in  notices  of  natural  history,  and 
may  be  recommended  as  an  interesting  and  unexceptionable 
family  journal.  The  ‘  School  Botany  ’  will  attract  by  the  beauty 
of  its  illustrations,  and,  if  used  in  our  seminaries,  cannot  fail  of 
being  highly  beneficial  to  the  young,  and  of  drawing  them  on  to 
a  more  scientific  admiration  of  the  works  of  nature  in  after  life. 
Tlic  principal  work,  however,  is  ‘  The  Vegetable  Kingdom,’  the 
mature  product  of  the  long  studies  of  Dr.  Lindley ;  a  distin¬ 
guished  monument  of  liis  patient  industry,  general  scholarship, 
and  scientific  attainments.  We  will  allow  the  professor  to  in¬ 
troduce  his  own  work  in  the  following  extracts  from  his  preface. 

*  Its  object  is  to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  state  of  systematical 
botany  at  the  present  day,  to  show  the  relation  or  supposed  relation  of 
one  group  of  plants  to  another,  to  explain  their  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  to  point  out  the  various  uses  to  which  the  species  are  applied 
in  different  countries.  The  names  of  all  known  genera,  with  their 
synonyms,  are  given  under  each  natural  order,  the  numbers  of  the 
genera  and  species  are  in  every  case  computed  from  what  seems  to  be 
the  best  authority,  and  complete  indices  of  the  multitudes  of  names  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  work  are  added,  so  as  to  enable  a  botanist  to  know  imme¬ 
diately  under  what  natural  order  a  given  genus  is  stationed,  or  what  are 
the  uses  to  which  any  species  has  been  applied.  Finally,  the  work  is 
copiously  illustrated  by  wood  and  glyphographic  cuts,  and  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  students  an  artificial  analysis  of  the  system  is  placed  at 
the  end.* 

We  need  scarcely  intimate  to  our  readers  that  Dr.  Lindley’s 
work  advocates  a  natural  system  of  botany,  and  not  the  artificial 
one  of  Linnxus.  On  the  merits  of  the  natural  system  he 
thus  speaks ; — 

*  The  natural  system  of  botany  being  founded  on  these  principles,  that 
all  points  of  resemblance  between  the  various  parts,  properties,  and 
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qualities  of  plants  shall  be  taken  into  consideration ;  that  thence  an 
arrangement  shall  be  deduced  in  which  plants  must  be  placed  next  each 
other  which  have  the  greatest  degree  of  similarity  in  those  respects ; 
and  that  consequently  the  quality  of  an  imperfectly  known  plant  may  be 
judged  of  by  that  of  another  which  is  well  known,  it  must  he  obvious 
that  such  a  method  possesses  great  superiority  over  artificial  systems, 
like  that  of  Linnaeus,  in  which  there  is  no  combination  of  ideas,  hut  which 
are  mere  collections  of  isolated  facts,  having  no  distinct  relation  to  each 
other.  The  advantages  of  the  natural  system,  in  applying  botany  to 
useful  purposes  are  immense,  especially  to  medical  men,  who  depend  so 
much  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  their  remedial  agents.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  properties  of  one  plant  enables  the  practitioner  to  judge 
scientifically  of  the  qualities  of  other  plants  naturally  allied  to  it ;  and 
therefore,  the  physician  acquainted  with  the  natural  system  of  botany, 
may  direct  his  inquiries,  when  on  foreign  stations,  not  empirically,  but 
on  fixed  principles,  into  the  qualities  of  the  medicinal  plants  which  have 
been  provided  in  every  region  for  the  alleviation  of  the  maladies  peculiar 
to  it.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  read  the  hidden  characters  with  which 
Nature  labels  all  the  hosts  of  species  that  spring  from  her  teeming 
bosom.  Every  one  of  these  bears  inscribed  upon  it  the  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  applied,  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  or  the  virtues 
with  which  it  has  been  endowed.  The  language  in  which  they  are 
written  is  not  indeed  human ;  it  is  in  the  living  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Almighty  which  the  skill  of  man  is  permitted  to  inspect.  The  key  to 
their  meaning  lies  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  the  natural  system,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  no  other  place.* 

This  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  contents  will 
afford  much  interest  to  the  casual  reader.  It  will  form  a  use¬ 
ful  appendage  to  any  library. 


Art.  IV. — Adventures  on  the  Western  Coast  of  South  America,  and  the 
Interior  of  California;  including  a  Narrative  of  Incidents  at  the 
Kingsmill  Islands,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  New  Guinea,  and  other 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  with  an  account  of  the  Natural  Produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs,  in  Peace  and  War,  of  the  various 
Savage  Tribes  Visited.  By  John  Coulter,  M.D.,  Author  of  ‘  Adven¬ 
tures  in  the  Pacific,*  etc.  London  :  Longman  &  Co.  1847. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  a  vast  number  of  islands 
are  spread  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Equator,  some  in  isolated  positions,  aud  others  beautifully 
grouped  so  as  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  tropical  garden,  approach¬ 
ing  in  fascination  to  fairv  land.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried 
on  between  these  islands  and  the  western  coasts  of  North  and 
South  America.  The  Georgian  islands  and  the  Chilian  ports 
have  extensive  commercial  transactions,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  the  ports  of  California  are  connected  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  Chinese  merchants  compete  in  these  markets 
with  those  of  America  and  England,  while  Australia,  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  and  other  British  colonies,  partake  in  the 
advantages  of  the  lucrative  trade.  *  In  faeV  Ilr.  Coulter 
remarks,  '  the  Pacific  Ocean  trading  is  an  occupation  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  one  from  which  great  emolument  is  derived  ; 
indeed,  it  is  of  so  much  value  to  the  local  adventurers  engaged 
in  it,  that  they  have  systematically  concealed  a  correct  account 
of  it  from  the  home  ports,  lest  their  profitable  transactions 
should  be  interfered  with  bv  too  manv  comiii"  out.^  The 
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captains  or  supcrcargos  are  generally  owners  of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  this  trade,  and  they  steer  from  island  to  island,  as 
may  be  deemed  most  expedient,  until  their  cargo  is  exchanged 
lor  such  commodities  as  they  are  desirous  of  obtaining.  The 
vessels  arc  well  manned,  and  sufficiently  armed  to  repel  the 
attacks  to  which  they  arc  frequently  exposed.  Eew  of  them 
return  without  some  hostile  encounter  with  the  natives,  which 
arises  too  commonly  from  the  cupidity,  recklessness,  or  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  traders.  ‘  Some  of  them,’  says  our  author,  ‘who 
have  reckless  captains  and  crews  on  board,  never  can  end  a 
trading  transaction  with  the  natives  without  a  row.' 

In  a  former  work, entitled  ‘Adventures  in  the  Pacific,'  Dr. 
Coulter  gave  an  account  ot  his  cruising  adventures  as  far  as 
Tahiti,  and  no>v  proceeds,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  to  carry 
his  readers  along  with  him  through  the  subsequent  perils  of  his 
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voyage.  Ills  work  is  full  of  incident,  always  interesting,  and 
frequently  instructive.  It  opens  up  many  scenes  of  genuine 
romance,  and  reveals  to  the  quiet  stayers-at-homc,  how  poor 
and  inexpressive  fiction  is,  compared  with  w  hat  is  actually  taking 
place  in  many  regions  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Coulter’s  style  is  well 
suited  to  his  work.  It  is  at  once  easy  and  flowing,  sufliciently 
colloquial  for  the  graphic  description  of  incident,  yet  free  from 
lie  coarseness  of  nautical  speech.  AVe  have  not  met  with  a 
more  readable  book  for  some  time  past.  The  lightest  will  be 
pleased  with  its  various  and  exciting  incidents,  while  the  more 
reflecting  will  gather  from  its  narrative  materials  for  sober  and 
useful  thought. 

On  leaving  Tahiti,  the  ship  Stratford,  in  which  our  author 
sailed  as  surgeon,  steered  northward  in  search  of  whales,  and 
speedily  fell  in  with  an  American  vessel  similarly  employed. 
An  exciting  chase  took  place  between  them  which  ended  to  the 
advantage  of  the  English,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  *  a 
hearty  good  will  prevailed  on  both  sides.’  When  parallel  with 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  and  in  sight  of  one  of  its  mountains,  the 
weather,  which  had  previously  been  stormy,  cleared  up,  and  there 
was  scarcely  wind  enough  to  fill  the  sails.  It  was  one  of  those 
tropical  nights  which  wear  the  semblance  of  enchantment,  and 
lull  back  the  senses  to  the  credulous  superstitions  of  a  former 
age.  The  watch  was  set,  and  the  captain  and  remainder  of 
the  crew  had  retired  to  rest,  wlien  one  of  the  officers  came 
down  to  report  that  a  strange  sound,  resembling  a  human  voice, 
had  been  heard  not  far  from  the  ship.  Every  thing  of  course 
was  instantly  in  motion,  and  Dr.  Coulter  tells  us — 

‘  Both  the  captain  and  I  put  on  our  clothes  hastily  and  w'cnt  on 
deck ;  we  listened  for  a  length  of  time  without  hearing  anything :  as 
the  ship  made  a  little  w^ay  through  the  water,  the  main  \vas  thrown 
aback  in  order  to  listen  more  attentively.  After  straining  our  eyes 
through  the  night-glasses  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  denounce  it  as  the  Flying  Dutchman,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  when  a  hoarse  guttural  shout  assailed  our  ears;  some  of  the 
oldest  hands  in  the  ship  remained  transfixed  and  powerless :  again 
it  w’as  repeated,  though  nearer,  and  again  all  was  still ;  by-and-by  a 
sliglit  splashing  sound  was  conveyed  to  the  ship,  something  like  a 
log  of  wood  was  seen  through  the  gloom,  and  the  word  **  Pihii*’ 
(ship)  was  uttered  as  if  from  one  in  pain. 

*  *  A  native  in  distress,*  said  the  captain  as  he  withdrew  the  night- 
glass  from  his  eye ;  *  a  crew  for  the  larboard  quarter  boat  to  pick 
him  up.'  'Phe  words  banished  superstition,  and  the  men  instantly 
threw  off  their  jackets  to  obey  the  dictates  of  humanity,  through  the 
orders  given.  It  was  yet  intensely  dark,  and  lanterns  were  brought 
to  assist  in  carefully  lowering  the  boat ;  a  few  minutes  sufficed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  her  clear  of  the  ship,  and  as  we  could  not  see  her,  we 
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passed  the  lime  in  listening  to  the  clank  of  the  oars,  as  she  pulled 
away  through  the  gloom  ;  there  could  now  be  only  heard,  and  that 
occasionally,  an  odd  jerk  of  the  oar  in  the  rullocks  of  the  boat ;  they 
were  evidently  searching  for  the  object  of  distress ;  a  few  minutes 
more  the  signal  of  success  w’as  exhibited  in  the  boat,  the  concealed 
lantern  and  a  hearty  cheer  followed,  which  was  loudly  responded  to 
from  the  ship.  I  may  here  mention,  that  the  lights  in  lanterns  on 
board  the  ship  and"  in  the  boats  are  generally  veiled  until  the 
moment  they  are  required,  for  this  reason,  that  the  men  can  better 
distinguish  objects  when  all  is  nearly  dark  than  when  a  light  is 
glared  on  them,  as  it  renders  the  obscurity  doubly  obscure. 

*  One  of  the  ship  lanterns  w’as  now  held  up  half  w^ay  up  the  mi2en 
rigging  to  direct  the  boat  in  the  proper  ^direction,  which  shortly 
reached  the  stern  of  the  ship,  with  a  small  shattered-looking  canoe 
in  tow,  with  a  native  and  child  in  it;  when  they  came  alongside,  the 
stranger  and  child  were  put  into  the  boat,  which  was  hoisted  up 
with  a  lively  hand  over  hand  song  ;  when  it  was  high  enough,  and 
resting  on  the  cranes,  the  man  and  child  were  lifted  carefully  in  on 
deck  ;  cne  of  his  arms  was  dreadfully  bruised  and  swollen,  the  boy 
safe,  but  both  in  a  great  state  of  exhaustion.  Their  story  was  soon 
told  :  he  was  a  Marquesan,  belonging  to  the  Island  of  Fetuiva,  was 
making  an  excursion  with  another  man  and  his  child  to  one  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  when  it  came  on  to  blow  heavily,  and  drove 
them  off  the  islands,  with  scarcely  any  food  in  the  canoe. 

'  The  wind  afterwards  ceased,  when  a  fresh  disaster  happened  to 
them  ;  a  mimborof  small  whales  had  either  been  gambolling,  or  run¬ 
ning  very  fast  in  the  night,  when  they  unfortunately  came  in  contact 
with  their  frail  vessel  and  capsized  it.  One  of  the  men  was  killed 
and  knocked  overboard,  to  be  seen  no  more ;  the  other,  with  his 
child  fust  on  his  shoulder,  contrived  to  right  his  canoe,  and  bale  her 
out  with  the  one,  and  only  paddle  he  had  now,  as  the  other  was  lost; 
with  this  he  contrived  to  make  a  little  way  towards  the  islands,  though 
the  current  was  sadly  against  him,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  depths 
of  despair  when  our  ship  was  fanning  her  way  close  to  him.  He  was 
a  fine  powerful -looking  man,  gieatly  tattooed  over  the  body.  Ilis 
shoulders,  and  indeed  the  most  of  his  body,  was  greatly  scalded  from 
the  wash  of  the  sea  continually  over  him,  and  on  placing  my  hand 
on  his  skin,  he  felt  icy  cold.  W’e  bathed  him  over  with  some  fresh 
water,  and  rolled  both  him  and  the  poor  child,  which  was  about  four 
years  old,  up  in  thick  blankets,  and  got  them  brought  down  into  the 
cabin ;  after  which,  some  warm  wine  and  water  contributed  greatly 
to  recover  him.  He  then  embraced  his  child,  gave  his  deliverers  a 
long  look  of  deep-felt  gratitude,  that  no  painter  could  depict,  nor  any 
pen  describe,  covered  himself  up  in  the  blanket,  and  fell  off  into  a 
sound  sleep.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  15 — 19. 

It  was  now  determined  to  search  for  whales  on  the  coast  of 
the^  Americas,  but  alter  a  four  months*  unsuccessful  cruize, 
having  reached  the  northern  point  of  Peru,  the  Stratford  made 
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for  Tacames,  in  order  to  obtain  wood,  water,  and  fruit.  Whilst 
tlie  needful  supplies  were  being  obtained,  our  author  indulged 
himself  with  some  days^  sport  in  the  woods.  Dr.  Coulter  seems 
never  to  have  remained  on  ship-board  when  he  could  safely  trust 
himself  on  land,  lie  is  a  thorough  sportsman,  who  found  his 
home  in  the  woods.  With  a  good  rifle  and  a  healthy  frame,  he 
trusted  to  the  chances  of  the  wilderness,  and  hence  drew  much 
of  the  information  supplied  to  his  readers.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  engage  the  services  of 
an  Indian  named  *  Jack,’  who  had  an  excellent  gun,  and  knew 
well  how  to  use  it.  Having  filled  his  forage-bag  with  some 
hard-cooked  meat  and  sea-biscuits,  they  soon  left  the  region  of 
civilization  behind  them.  The  monkeys  in  this  region  arc  of 
gigantic  size,  and  startled  our  traveller  not  a  little  by  stretching 
out  their  ugly  faces  at  him,  as  if  to  sec  w  ho  it  was  that  ventured 
to  intrude  on  their  solitude.  *  As  we  passed  along,’  says  Dr. 
Coulter,  '  several  times  they  were  particularly  bold,  and  stretched 
out  their  long  arms  in  an  endeavour  to  lay  hold  of  the  end  of 
the  gun,  or  the  cap  on  my  licad.  I  had  ficqiientU'  the  rifle  dropt 
on  my  left  hand  to  fire  at  them,  when  my  w  orthy  companion  told 
me  to  let  them  alone.  Certainly,  the  huge  size  and  dating  of 
some  of  them  would  justly  alarm  any  one  not  accustomed  to 
such  creatures ;  yet  .Jack  did  nothing  but  laugh  at  tln  ni  and 
me,  said  it  was  all  tricks,  and  that  they  were  only  curious  to 
look  at  a  stranger.’  Large  snakes  were  also  met  with  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  the  howl  of  wild  beasts  enforced  both  silence  and 
caution.  What  speedily  occurred  was  much  more  serious,  and 
will  be  best  described  in  our  author’s  own  words. 

*  In  this  cautious  manner  we  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine, 
ut  tlie  bottom  of  which  there  w'us  much  brushwood,  with  here  and 
there  a  pool  of  water.  We  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves,  and  listen  for 
awhile  to  the  music  of  the  woods,  whicli  I  must  say  was  very  dis¬ 
cordant  ;  the  barks,  howls,  and  roars  of  the  beasts  were  incessant, 
j  The  ravine  was  extensive,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cleared 

I  ground  in  it,  so  that  we  could  see  up  and  down  it  a  good  way.  We 

were  in  the  act  of  descending  half  way  down  the  bank  when  we 
heard  frequent  loud  yelps  approaching  us  fast:  Jack  now  told  me  to 
drop  down,  keep  close,  and  have  the  gun  ready  ;  he  did  the  same,  his 
dark  expressive  eyes  dancing  with  half-concealed  eagerness.  We 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  in  two  or  three  minutes  a  beautiful  young 
wild  black  horse  came  tearing  along  the  clear  part  of  the  ravine,  in 
the  direction  of  our  concealment ;  he  was  going  at  his  utmost  speed, 
and  closely  pursued  by  two  splendid  tigers  that  ran  much  quicker, 
and  whose  bounds  we  could  distinctly  perceive  were  great,  as  at 
each,  they  rose  several  feet  from  the  ground. 

‘  As  the  poor  horse  came  up  nearly  to  where  we  now  were  (for’ 
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we  crawled  deeper  into  the  ravine)  he  seemed  to  be  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  slipped  down  on  his  knees,  about  thirty  yards  from 
where  we  kneeled  down  ready  for  them.  One  of  the  tigers  crouched 
with  all  the  twisting  motion  of  a  huge  cat,  and  made  a  spring  of 
about  twenty  feet  right  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  and  seized  him  by 
the  neck  with  a  fearful  growl  j  the  other  animal  trotted  round  the 
horse,  lashing  his  tail  about,  and  roaring  with  terrific  ferocity ;  they 
w'ere  too  busy  now  with  their  victim  to  scent  us  out.  *  Are  you 
ready  now,' said  Jack  ?  ‘lam,’  said  I.  By  agreement  I  covered 
the  tiger  on  the  horse,  my  guide  the  other ;  at  a  signal  both  guns 
went  oir  together. 

*  The  one  I  had  covered  rolled  kicking  off  the  horse,  the  other  fell 
down  and  tumbled  about  in  all  directions,  evidently  badly  wounded. 

*  Now  for  the  knife,*  said  Jack  ;  and  we  rushed  up  to  where  they 
lay.  Mine  was  dead,  but  the  other  was  still  active,  though  unable 
to  move  any  distance.  I  went  up  to  him  with  the  intention  of  firing 
iny  second  barrel  through  his  head,  when  my  guide  insisted  upon 
my  letting  him  alone,  and  drew  his  long  knife.  The  tiger  had  yet  great 
vitality,  and  1  was  much  alarmed  lest  he  might  injure  the  man,  and 
kept  the  gun  ready  for  an  immediate  shot. 

•Jack  went  boldly  up  to  him ;  the  infuriated  animal  grinned  horribly 
and  writhed  rapidly  about,  throwing  up  a  good  deal  of  dust  from  the 
dry  ground.  One  plunge  of  tlie  knife,  a  roar,  into  him  again,  a 
hideous  grin  and  a  tumble  about,  some  blood  scattered  on  the  ground, 
at  him  again,  a  miss  stroke  of  the  knife,  try  once  more,  both  down 
and  nearly  covered  with  dust.  I  was  now  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  this  dangerous  conflict,  if  I  could  ;  but  the  rapid  motion  of  both 
man  and  beast  prevented  me  firing,  lest  one  should  receive  what  w’as 
intended  for  the  other. 

•  The  tiger  had  now  hold  of  either  the  Indian  or  his  clothes,  as 
both  rolled  together  ;  yet  the  knife  was  busily  at  work.  At  last  his 
arm  was  raised  high  up  with  the  red  dripping  instrument,  and  after 
one  more  angry  plunge  of  it,  the  tiger  turned  on  his  back,  his  paws 
and  whole  frame  quivering,  and  with  an  attempt  at  a  ghastly  grin,  he 
fell  over  on  his  side  and  died.  Jack  then  stood  up,  covered  with  the 
blood  of  the  animal,  and  his  first  ejaculation  was  ‘  un  diablo,*  in 
Lnglish,  *  one  devil.’  I  w’as  anxious  to  ascertain  if  the  man  was  hurt, 
and  after  washing  himself  in  a  pool  of  water  near  us,  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  that  he  escaped,  with  the  exception  of  one  faint  bite 
on  the  shoulder,  and  a  few  tears  of  the  paws  on  his  arms,  which  he 
seemed  to  care  nothing  about.  He  was  a  brave  man.  told  me  he 
killed  many  of  them,  but  this  one  he  said  died  hard. — Ib.,  pp. 
44—47. 

Another  adventure  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  soon  afterwards, 
when  our  sportsman  was  accompanied  by  a  negro  as  well  as  the 
Indian.  ^  In  order,  however,  that  such  facts  should  be  duly  esti¬ 
mated,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  tiger  of  this  coast  is 
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a  comparatively  timid  animal^  who  never  attacks  man  save  as  a 
last  resource. 

*We  were  thinking,*  says  our  author,  *  about  descending  into  the  even 
ground,  when  a  rushing  sound  out  of  an  adjoining  patch  of  forest 
arrested  our  attention  ;  there  were  a  few  low  bushes  near  to  the  spot 
we  stood  on,  and  under  cover  of  those  we  crouched  ;  the  negro  was  all 
anxiety,  and  now  and  then  half  erected  his  body  to  peep  out.  Jack 
uttered  a  few  testy  words  to  him  in  Spanish.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
saying.  *  I  tell  him  keep  him  black  skin  under  de  bush.’  After 
some  minutes  a  few  brown  deer  rushed  out  of  the  woods,  dashing 
along  with  great  speed,  heads  erect,  and  antlers  resting  back  on  the 
neck  ;  they  were  running  in  nearly  a  line  with  the  bushes  that 
hid  us  from  their  view,  but  in  order  to  head  them  completely,  wo 
w'rithed  ourselves  through  the  grass  some  way. 

*  Presently,  two  or  three  loud  roars,  and  three  tigers  made  their 
appearance,  bounding  in  chace  after  them.  The  deer  were  now 
within  a  short  distance  of  us;  my  guide  whispered  to  me,  'shoot 
at  deer,  me  watch  tiger.*  I  lired  at  the  advancing  herd,  one  rolled 
over;  the  other  barrel,  a  second  dropped  to  his  knees  wounded.  At 
this  moment  the  foremost  tiger  came  within  the  range  of  Jack’s  rifle, 
which  cracked  oif  with  a  report  that  echoed  far,  and  the  animal 
instantly  dropped  dead.  It  was  a  steady  aim  and  true  shot.  The 
^mns  were  quickly  reloaded  ;  the  two  remaining  tigers  stopped  sud¬ 
denly,  looked  wildly  round,  and  sprang  off  apparently  terrified, 
with  as  much  speed  as  they  came  in  view. — 76.,  p.  58. 

Their  excursion  was  continued  for  several  days,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  arrived  at  a  small  village  called  Tolo,  where  *  Jack’ 
was  well  known,  lie  acted  as  interpreter,  and  soon  made  the 
inhabitants  acquainted  with  the  medical  character  of  Dr.  Coulter. 
The  couscquencc  w  as  as  might  have  been  expected.  All  claimed 
his  aid,  and  fees  in  the  shape  of  Spanish  coins  were  pressed  on 
his  acec])tance.  What  occurred  was  characteristic.  Such  a 
monitor  is  scarcely  needed  by  the  faculty  at  home.  ‘  1  thought,’ 
says  Dr.  Coulter,  '  I  ought  to  refuse;  and  was  in  the  act  of  so 
doing,  when  my  very  philosophic  guide  gave  me  a  wink  and  a 
look,  that  plainly  told  me  to  pocket  all  that  was  ofi’ered ;  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  the  medical  profession  was 
not  generally  a  ‘  go-jv-head’  one  at  home,  yet  this  instance,  with 
many  others  I  have  experienced  abroad,  stamped  it  as  one  of  the 
best  recommendations  1  could  have  had ;  and  particularly  so, 
when  favoured  by  the  presence  of  so  w’orthy  a  mentor  as  Jack 
hud  proved  himself.’  Our  author’s  health  subsequently  failed 
by  an  injudicious  exposure  to  the  night-air,  and  it  was  conse¬ 
quently  arranged  that  he  should  remain  for  a  time  at  St.  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  California,  where  the  vessel  had  put  in  for  supplies,  and 
should  rejoin  the  Stratford,  if  possible,  at  Tahiti,  in  the  following 
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November.  The  object  of  his  stay  was  speedily  accomplished, 
and  with  returning  health  he  commenced  excursions  into  the 
interior,  in  company  with  a  kind-hearted  Jesuit  priest.  A  brief 
account  is  given  of  the  several  missionary  stations  established 
by  this  fraternity,  and  of  the  methods  which  were  originally 
adopted  to  induce  the  Indians  to  settle  in  their  neighbourhood. 
These  matters,  however,  are  hastily  dismissed,  and  may  be  found 
more  fully  treated  of  elsewhere.  A  lamentable  view  is  given  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  marauding  habits 
of  its  people.  Robbers  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  very 
active ;  and  as  they  are  generally  on  horseback,  and  are  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  lasso,  they  prove  highly  dangerous  neighbours. 
‘The  end  of  the  dangerous  lasso  being  firmly  fastened  to  the 
saddle,  enables  the  rider,  as  soon  as  his  victim,  either  man  or 
animal,  is  noosed,  to  whirl  round  his  horse,  and  dash  off  like  an 
Arab,  dragging  whatever  he  has  fast  after  him.'  The  fur-hunters 
of  the  district  are  seldom  molested  by  the  robbers,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  encounters  take  place,  of  which  our  author  gives  a  des¬ 
perate  instance  in  the  following  passage. 

*  1  once  hunted  for  three  months,  in  company  with  a  hunter  well 
known  in  California.  In  idea,  he  was  wild,  and  imaginative  in  the 
extreme ;  but,  in  his  acts  of  daring,  etc.,  the  most  cool  and  philo¬ 
sophic  fellow  1  ever  knew.  A  comercianto,  or  merchant  at  St. 
Francisco,  on  whose  veracity  I  know  from  experience  I  can  depend, 
told  me  the  following  story  of  this  man,  which  will  at  once  illus¬ 
trate  his  general  character. 

*  This  hunter  was,  some  months  before  I  had  fallen  in  with  him, 
making  the  best  of  his  way  down  the  valley  of  the  Tule  Lakes 
from  the  interior,  with  a  heavy  pack  of  furs  on  his  back,  his  never- 
erring  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  his  two  dogs  by  his  side.  He  was  joined 
at  the  northernmost  end  of  the  valley  by  the  merchant  I  have  spoken 
of,  who  was  armed  only  with  sword  and  pistols.  They  had  scarcely 
cleared  the  valley  when  a  party  of  robbers  galloped  out  before  them. 
There  were  four  whites  fully  armed,  and  two  Indians  with  the  lassos 
coiled  up  in  their  right  hands  *  ready  for  a  throw.* 

‘  Ihe  hunter  told  the  merchant,  who  was  on  horseback,  to  dismount 
instantly,  *  and  to  cover.’  Fortunately  for  them,  there  wras  a  good 
deal  of  thicket,  and  trunks  of  large  trees  that  had  fallen  were  strewed 
about  in  a  very  desirable  manner.  Behind  these  logs  the  merchant 
and  the  hunter  quickly  took  up  their  position,  and  as  they  were  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  two  or  three  shots  were  fired  after  them  without  effect. 
The  hunter  coolly  untied  the  pack  of  furs  from  his  back  and  laid 
them  beside  him.  *  It’s  my  opinion,  merchant,*  said  he,  *  that  them 
varmint  there  wants  either  your  saddle-bags  or  my  pack,  but  I 
reckon  they’ll  get  neither.*  So  he  took  up  his  rifle,  fired,  and  the 
foremost  Indian,  lasso  in  hand,  rolled  off  his  horse.  Another  dis* 
charge  from  the  rifle  and  the  second  Indian  fell,  whilst  in  the  act  ol 
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throwing  his  lasso  at  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  hunter  as  he 
raised  himself  from  behind  the  log  to  fire.  ‘Now,’  said  the  hunter, 
as  he  reloaded,  lying  on  his  back  to  avoid  the  shots  of  the  lobbers, 

*  that’s  what  1  call  the  best  of  the  schrimmage,  to  get  them  brown 
thieves  with  their  lassos  out  of  the  way  lirst.  See  them  rascally 
whites  now  jumping  over  the  logs  to  charge  us  in  our  cover.* 

*  They  were  fast  advancing,  when  the  nlle  again  spoke  out,  and 
the  foremost  fell  ;  they  still  came  on  to  within  about  thirty  yaids, 
another  fell,  and  the  remaining  two  made, a  charge  up  close  to  the 
log.  The  hunter,  from  long  practice,  was  dexterous  in  reloading  his 
gun.  *  Now,  merchant,’  said  he,  ‘  is  the  time  for  your  pop -guns 
(meaning  the  pistols),  and  don’t  be  at  all  narvous,  keep  a  steady  hand, 
and  drop  either  man  or  horse.  A  man  of  them  shan’t  escape.* 

*  The  two  remaining  robbers  w-ere  now  up  with  the  log,  and  fired 
each  a  pistol-shot  at  the  hunter,  which  he  escaped  by  dodging  behind 
a  tree  close  to,  from  which  he  fired  with  effect.  As  only  one  robber 
was  left,  he  wheeled  round  his  horse  with  the  intention  of  galloping 
off,  w'hen  the  pistol  bullets  of  the  merchant  shot  the  horse  from  under 
him.  '  Well  done,  merchant,’  said  the  hunter,  ‘you’ve  stopped  that 
fellow’s  gallop.*  As  soon  as  the  robber  could  disentangle  himself 
from  the  fallen  horse,  he  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  down  a  slopeing 
ground  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  hunter  drew  his  tomahawk  from  his 
belt,  and  gave  chase  after  him.  As  he  was  more  of  an  equestrian 
than  a  pedestrian,  the  nimbleness  of  the  hunter  soon  shortened  the 
distance  between  them,  and  the  last  of  the  robbers  fell. 

‘  Thus  perished  this  dangerous  gang  of  s\k,  by  the  single  hand  of 
this  brave  hunter,  and,  as  the  ‘  comercianto  ’  informed  me,  he  acted 
as  coolly  and  deliberately  as  if  he  were  shooting  tame  bullocks  for 
the  maiket.  The  affair  was  rather  advantageous  to  the  hunter,  for, 
on  searching  the  saddle-bags  and  pockets  of  the  robbers,  he  pulled 
forth  some  doubloons,  and  a  few  dollars,  with  other  valuables,  they 
had,  no  doubt,  a  short  time  previously,  taken  from  some  traveller  ; 
the  saddle-bags,  arms,  and  accoutrements  of  tlie  four  white  men,  were 
packed  up,  and  made  fast  on  the  saddles  of  two  horses,  the  hunter 
mounted  a  third,  the  merchant  mounted  another,  his  horse  being 
shot,  and  thus  they  left  the  scene  of  action,  the  bodies  of  the  rob¬ 
bers  to  the  wolves,  who  were  howling  about  them,  and  entered  St. 
Francisco  in  triumph. 

‘  The  merchant  told  me  he  pressed  this  hunter  to  take  money  from 
him,  for  saving  his  life,  but  he  would  receive  no  favour  from  him  but 
one,  and  that  was  a  bed  in  his  house  to  sleep  in,  whenever  he  came 
to  St.  Francisco  ;  a  room  was  at  once  allotted  to  his  use,  and  he  seems 
to  enjoy  the  occupation  of  it  much.  ‘  And  this  is  the  reason,*  said 
the  merchant  to  me,  *  why  you  see  him  loitering  about  my  house  so 
much.* — Ib.f  pp.  164 — 1G8. 

The  black  and  brown  bears  of  California  are  comparatively 
gentle  animals,  who  keep  themselves  at  'a  respectful  distance^ 
from  the  night-watch  of  the  sportsman,  '  wondering,' says  Dr. 
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Coulter,  ‘  what  brought  you  there,  and  taking  a  look  round  to 
ascertain  wliether  you  have  any  spare  meat  left  for  their  supper.’ 
The  case,  however,  is  different  with  the  grisly  bear,  whose  size 
and  muscular  power  render  him  a  dangerous  antagonist.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  their  strength  from  the  fact,  that  they  kill 
the  largest  bull  with  apparent  ease.  They  are,  moreover,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  singular  tenacity  of  life. 

*  I  was  hunting  one  day,*  says  Dr.  Coulter,  '  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St. 
Bernardino,  situated  in  the  parallel  of  34°  north  latitude,  in  company 
with  the  hunter  I  have  already  spoken  of.  We  were  quietly  seated,  dis¬ 
cussing  a  piece  of  roast  venison,  when  the  ugly  visage  of  a  grisly  bear 
peeped  out  from  some  rocks  about  twenty  yards  on  one  side  of  us.  We 
instantly  jumped  up  and  moved  some  distance  off.  The  huge  beast 
gradually  drew  himself  out  from  his  concealment  and  trotted  briskly 
down  to  our  fire,  where,  a  few  minutes  before,  we  were  roasting  our 
venison.  Not  finding  much  there  for  him,  he  commenced  galloping 
after  us.  The  hunter  said,  ‘  I  reckon  this  is  an  ugly  customer.  I’ll 
take  the  first  fire.' 

*  The  shot  was  a  true  one  :  the  ball  hit  the  brute  somewhere  about 
the  head,  for  all  the  blood  was  dripping  down  his  face,  and  he  gave  a 
roar  that  echoed  through  the  woods.  *  What  are  you  gaping  at  V 
said  the  hunter  to  me,  as  1  w'as  watching  the  bear,  expecting  to  see 
him  roll  over  every  second.  *  Why  don’t  you  fire  ?  A  steady  hand 
now  I’  1  dropped  on  one  knee  to  make  sure  of  my  aim,  and  fired. 

‘  That's  into  his  carcase.  Give  him  the  other  barrel,*  said  the 
hunter.  1  did  so,  and  with  elfect ;  yet  he  pursued  us.  ‘  This  is  a 
devil  in  arncst,*  said  my  companion.  '  Three  balls  in  him  now,  and 
on  he  comes  as  fresh  as  ever.  Run  on,  you,  and  load.  I'm  ready 
for  him  now. 

*  I  did  so,  and  was  quickly  ready.  As  soon  as  my  friend  discharged 
his  rifle  into  our  pursuing  antagonist,  he  ran  past  me  further  on  to 
load  again,  whilst  I  stood  and  fired  both  barrels  again  at  the  bear. 
We  continued  on  in  this  manner  at  a  short  distance  from  our  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy,  like  riflemen  retreating.  One  stopped  to  fire  while 
the  other  retreated  to  reload,  until  nearly  a  mile  of  ground  was  passed 
over,  when  this  huge  grisly  bear  dropped  on  his  haunches  and  gave 
a  thrilling  roar,  after  receiving  fifteen  balls  from  our  two  guns. 

*  1  relate  this  incident  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  you 
an  idea  of  the  extreme  tenacity  of  life  these  dangerous  brutes  possess. 
However,  1  have  seen  them  killed  wuth  a  single  ball,  and  many  of 
them  with  the  second  shot.  But  this  one,  that  we  ran  so  much  risk 
with,  was  unusually  large  and  fierce  ;  and  the  hunter  said,  when  he 
buried  his  tomahawk  into  the  skull  of  the  brute,  as  he  yet,  though 
blind  with  the  shot,  kept  on  his  haunches;  ‘  I’m  of  opinion,  grisly 
bear,  you’re  the  biggest  and  hardest  critter  of  your  kind  to  kill  ever 
1  shot  at.' 

‘As  the  hunter  examined  the  huge  brute  now  dead  before  us,  he 
said,  •  One  gun  would  never  have  killed  that  bear.  See,  he  has  five 
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bullet-holes  in  his  face  and  head.  Only  look  at  his  claws  I  I  know  1 

well  that  the  greatest  Indian  chief  on  either  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  1 

tains  would  be  proud  to  wear  them  as  a  necklace!*  He  cut  olf  the  i 

paws,  and  told  me  they  were  mine.  I  declined,  and  said  he  must  ^ 

keep  them.  ‘  Very  well,  comrade,’  said  he.  ‘  I’ll  just  clean  them  j 

handsome  off,  and  wear  them  myself  as  a  trophy.  I  judge  there’s  not  r 

a  man,  either  Ingin  or  white,  in  California,  will  have  such  a  set  of  i 

claws  dangling  on  his  breast.’ — Ib.,  pp.  178 — 180. 

Having  thoroughly  recovered  his  hcaltli,  Dr.  Coulter  was  now 
anxious  to  rejoin  his  ship  at  Tahiti,  and  gladly,  therefore,  availed 
himself  of  the  otter  of  Captain  Trainer,  of  an  American  schooner, 
the  '  Hound, ^  to  proceed  on  his  voyage.  At  the  Drummond 
Islands,  which  they  first  touched,  the  gross  immorality  of  the 
people  was  revoltiugly  exhibited.  ‘  They  give  way,'  says  our 
author,  '  to  all  sorts  of  barbarism  and  licentiousness  ;  and  I  feel 
sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  that  the  generality  of  ships  touching  here 
(mostly  English  and  American  w' halers),  so  completely  encourage 
this  immorality  and  vilencss,  that  it  is  now  the  regular  custom 
at  the  Kingsmill  group.'  This  testimony  is  confirmatory  of 
other  reports,  and  goes  far  to  account  for  the  hostility  to  mis¬ 
sionary  labours  which  has  been  so  frcciucntly  evinced  by  sea¬ 
faring  and  commercial  men.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  the 
licentiousness  of  heathenism  should  be  encouraged  by  men  who 
have  been  reared  amidst  the  institutions  and  teachings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  so  it  is.  The  most  forniidable  obstruction  to  the 
ditt’usiou  of  our  faith  is  found  in  the  vicious  morals  of  our  own 
countrvmcn. 

Dr.  Coulter  wjis  present  at  a  council  meeting  of  the  warriors 
of  the  island,  and  his  description  of  the  scene  throws  a  fearful 
light  on  the  state  of  society.  One  of  the  chiefs  was  killed  in  a 
dispute  which  arose,  others  were  seriously  wounded,  and  matters 
were  w  ith  great  ditticnlty  prevented  from  proceeding  to  a  general 
massacre.  The  atonement  made  for  the  slaughter  of  the  chief 
illustrates  the  low  estimate  in  which  life  is  held,  and  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  a  cruel  sport  formerly  popular  in  England.  It  is  thus 
described  : — 

*  All  differences  w'ere  now  at  an  end,  but  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  for  honour  sake,  to  appease  the  warriors  of  Hatta,  and  give 
them  compensation  for  his  death.  This  was  soon  effected  by  the 
party  who  killed  him,  presenting  them  with — what  do  you  think  ? 

Why  nothing  more  than  six  fighting  cocks  !  Although  I  dare  not 
laugh  in  the  presence  of  the  council,  yet  I  could  now,  as  I  was  clear 
of  them,  and  did  so  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  when  I  beheld 
and  understood  the  nature  of  the  peace-offering  as  compensation  for 
the  chiefs  life !  They  rolled  Hatta’s  body  up  in  a  mat,  put  their 
game-cocks  carefully  up  in  small  bag-nets,  and  marched  off  in  the 
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direction  of  Iheir  village,  with  their  newly  acquired  birds  and  the 
corpse  of  their  chiel !’ — pp.  210,  211, 

The  '  Hound’  was  not  permitted  to  sail  without  an  attempt  at 
seizure  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  This  is  no  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence,  and  in  the  present  instance  was  clearly  unprovoked  ;  the 
captain  having  prohibited  his  men  from  indulging  in  the  ordinary 
licentiousness  of  the  place,  and  having  conducted  his  barter  with 
strict  integrity.  The  ship’s  boat  was  employed  in  bringing  off 
fire-wood  from  the  beach,  when, 

*  In  a  few  minutes  the  four  men  on  shore  were  observed  to  run 
with  all  their  might  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  armed  natives.  They  had  scarcely  time  to  get  into  the  bout  and 
push  her  off. from  the  beach,  when  the  natives  were  close  on,  and 
throwing  a  number  of  spears  at  them,  one  of  which  took  effect  on  one 
of  the  men.  However,  the  remaining  three  got  her  off  into  deep 
water.  The  interpreter,  who  could  not  get  into  the  boat,  stole  into 
the  water  at  another  point,  unperceived  by  the  natives,  and  swam  off. 
They  were  all  taken  quickly  on  board,  but  there  was  no  time  to  hoist 
the  boat  up,  us  the  canoes,  filled  with  armed  men,  were  fast  ap¬ 
proaching. 

*  The  seaman  who  was  wounded  in  the  boat  died  in  a  few  minutes 
after  reaching  the  deck  :  the  spear  had  passed  right  through  his 
chest.  The  men,  all  enraged  at  the  loss  of  an  excellent  man  and 
an  esteemed  messmate,  were  burning  for  revenge,  and  were  waiting, 
with  impatient  eagerness,  for  the  orders  to  slap  at  them.  Trainer 
was  at  the  gangway,  with  his  eye  on  the  advancing  fleet  of  canoes ; 
I  was  with  him.  We  w’ere  well  prepared.  The  short  carronudes 
were  the  most  useful  articles  on  the  present  occasion,  and  were 
loaded  with  grape.  The  crew  weie  also  armed. 

*  *  Well,’  said  the  captain,  *  I  have  been  here  several  times,  always 

treated  them  fairly  and  kindly,  and  now,  without  cause,  they  have 
killed  one  of  our  best  men,  and  want  to  take  my  vessel,  and  murder 
us  all.  Ihey  shall  catch  it  I’  Thus  spoke  a  really  humane  man.  but 
he  was  irritated  beyond  all  patience  by  the  treachery  of  the  natives 
and  loss  of  his  man.  *  Now,  my  lads,  are  you  ready  ?’  ‘  Ay\  ay, 

sir !’  *  Remember,  if  we  let  these  savages  board  us,  not  a  man 

will  be  alive  in  ten  minutes  I*  ‘  Never  fear,  sir.  We’ll  pay  them!’ 
On  the  canoes  came;  they  separated  into  two  divisions,  one  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  bows,  the  other  towards  the  stern. 

*  Trainer  keenly  eyed  them,  whilst  he  made  frequent  exclamations, 
such  as,  *  Well,  you  w'ant  the  schooner,  I  suppose?*  etc.  The  natives 
in  the  canoes  wrere  yelling  and  screaming  loudly  enough,  and 
brandishing  tlieir  spears  with  as  threatening  an  aspect  as  they  could 
make,  seemingly  with  the  intention  or  for  the  purpose  of  cowing  us. 
They  approached  within  twenty  yards,  when  the  captain  ordered  the 
guns  at  the  bow  to  be  pointed  fair  for  the  batch  of  canoes  ahead, 
while  he  arranged  for  those  approaching  the  stern.  *  Are  you  ready, 
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men,  fore  and  aft?’  Ay,  ay,  sir.*  Let  go,  then.*  The  two  carron- 
aJes  discharged  their  fatal  showers  of  grape,  and  before  the  smoke 
had  rightly  cleared  away,  they  were  loaded,  and  again  fired  amongst 
the  natives.  *  Load  again,  my  lads,*  said  the  captain. 

‘  There  was  scarcely  any  wind,  and  the  smoke,  which  hung  low  on 
the  water,  was  a  few  minutes  in  clearing  away.  The  screaming  of 
the  wounded  people  was  appalling.  Some  canoes  were  sunk  or  cap¬ 
sized,  and  numbers  of  natives  w^ere  swimming  towards  the  shore. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  many  of  them  yet  that  kept  their  ground, 
and  had  the  reckless  daring  to  make  another  bold  push  for  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  side.*  *  Fire,*  said  the  captain  again,  and  another  volley  of 
grape  flew  amongst  them.  This  discharge  had  not  the  great  effect  of 
the  former  ones,  as  the  canoes  were  closer,  and  the  contents  of  the 
guns  had  not  distance  enough  to  scatter.  The  savages  seemed  to 
comprehend  this,  and  in  another  moment  were  clinging  to  the  schoon¬ 
er’s  sides,  endeavouring  to  board  ;  but  the  rapid  use  of  muskets  and 
pistols  ultimately  drove  them  away  in  indescribable  confusion,  with, 

1  am  sorry  to  say,  considerable  loss.* — lb,  pp.  219 — 221. 

In  New  Ireland,  another  of  the  islands  visited,  Dr.  Coulter 
passed  some  time,  and  has  gleaned  many  particulars,  illustrative 
of  the  character,  condition,  and  habits  of  the  people.  We  can 
only  make  room  for  the  following  brief  description  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  awarded  to  the  indolent  and  vicious.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  advanttigeously  employed  in  cases  nearer 
home : — 

‘  The  head  chief  often  interferes  in  minor  matters  of  a  domestic 
nature;  for  instance,  if  a  lazy  fellow  has  a  wife  or  two,  and  a  few 
children,  and  through  his  love  for  fishing,  dancing,  and  loitering  idly 
about,  neglects  to  bring  in  the  necessary  supplies  for  his  family,  a 
complaint  is  made,  the  chief  visits  the  house  in  person,  and  if  ho 
sees  just  ground  for  punishment,  he  orders  out  the  whole  population 
ol  the  village, — men,  women,  and  children,  arm  themselves  with  a 
stiff'  birch  made  of  small  canes,  they  then  form  a  long  double  line 
about  six  feet  apart,  and  wait  with  anxious  glee  the  approach  of  the 
delinquent. 

‘  At  last  he  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  lines  amidst  a  shower  of 
yells,  screams,  jibes,  etc.  The  word  is  given  by  the  chief,  and  away 
he  darts  at  his  utmost  speed  through  the  ranks,  every  one  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  hit  him  as  he  passes.  According  to  his  deserts,  he  may  get 
off  with  running  the  line  once,  or  may  have  to  do  so  twice  or  thrice; 
but  he  is  skilled  in  cunning  and  fleetness  that  can  run  the  lines  even 
once,  without  having  his  skin  tickled  for  him  by  the  hearty  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  birch,  wielded  by  some  strong  women! 

*  As  the  punishment  is  not  of  a  fatal  kind,  the  whole  affair  creates 
unrestricted  merriment.  If  the  victim  is  a  smart  fellow,  he  may 
escape  with  few  blows ;  but  if  he  is  heavy,  sulky,  and  dogged,  he 
pays  lor  it.  Such  a  man  comes  off  covered  with  welts  on  his  bare 
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skin  from  his  head  to  his  heels.  For  one  month  afterwards  his 
family  are  provided  for  by  the  public  at  large,  under  the  fatherly 
superintendence  of  the  chief.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  he 
has  all  his  domestic  matters  in  perfect  order,  as  a  good  father  and 
provident  husband  ought  to  have,  he  again  resumes  his  place  in 
society,  and  shortly  afterwards,  perhaps  helps,  with  an  experienced 
hand,  to  flagellate  some  one  else.’ — lb,  pp.  278,  270. 

At  New  Guinea,  the  ‘  Hound  ^  joined  an  American  brig,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Stewart,  an  old  acquaintance  of  our  author, 
and  of  Captain  Trainer.  They  agreed  to  proceed  together,  and 
it  was  well  for  the  American  that  they  did  so.  At  M‘Clure's 
Inlet,  they  fell  in  with  a  Dutch  trader,  the  supercargo  and  part 
owner  of  which,  ‘a  fine,  manly,  intelligent  young  man,  named 
Miller,  'had  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs.’  Dr. 
Coulter  and  he  became  warm  friends,  and  it  was  speedily 
arranged  that  they  should  spend  some  time  on  shore.  They 
proceeded  in  their  canoe  along  a  river  which  had  much  of  the 
appearance  of  a  canal,  and  the  domestic  circle  and  furniture  of 
the  European,  thus  strangely  domiciled,  are  described  in  the 
following  terras : — 

‘  When  better  than  half  way  through  the  town  a  platform,  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  rest,  showed  itself  prominently  forward.  On 
it  there  were  four  houses,  and  one  of  them,  larger  than  the  rest,  pre¬ 
sented  (here)  the  unusual  appearance  of  a  shingle  roof,  the  sides  of 
it  were  shining  yellow,  from  its  being  formed  of  the  split  bamboo. 
This  house,  or  rather  crib,  was  my  friend  Miller’s,  and  our  canoe  had 
scarcely  touched  the  landing  when  we  were  vociferously  received  by 
his  savage  relations. 

*  The  |>erson  of  his  father-in-law  was  particularly  prominent  in 
the  group.  He  was  a  tall  man,  hair  combed  out  about  three  feet 
from  the  head,  light  blue  tattooing  on  his  chest,  sides,  and  legs;  the 
tortoise-shell  ring  suspended  from  his  nose  w^as  large  enough  to  dis¬ 
play  his  large  mouth,  with  the  red-stained  teeth.  The  matting  round 
his  waist  was  particularly  tine,  and  ornamented  with  the  bright 
coloured  feathers  of  the  lorie  ;  the  nails  of  his  hands  were,  particu¬ 
larly  long,  indicative  of  his  high  rank,  as  w'ell  as  his  never  having 
been  engaged  in  manual  labour  of  any  kind.  In  his  right  hand  he 
held  a  beautifully  carved  and  ornamented  spear,  and  was  altogether 
a  splendid  specimen  of  savageism;  but  with  all  this  barbarous 
display,  there  was  a  kindness  in  his  look  that  prepossessed  me  in  his 
favour. 

•  Miller’s  wife  was  squatted  on  a  mat,  with  her  infant  son  in  her 
arms,  She  was  fine  featured,  rather  tall,  and  more  muscularthan 
my  friend,  her  English  spouse.  She  was  partly  enveloped  in  a 
mantle  of  blue  Surat  cloth  ;  several  strings  of  bright  blue  china 
beads  encircled  her  neck.  She  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in 
her  child,  and  her  eyes  glowed  with  delight  in  beholding  its  smiles. 
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‘  The  picture  was  sadly  deformed  by  a  broken-backed  brother  of 
her*s  who  sat  near  her,  grinning  like  a  demon.  You  may  guess  the 
opinion  I  formed  of  this  *  Caliban/  when  my  friend  Miller  told  me 
he  was  guilty  of  every  species  of  savage  barbarity,  cannibalism 
amongst  the  rest.  Three  comely  young  girls  and  four  athletic  lads 
made  up  Miller's  friends  and  relations;  and,  after  the  introduction 
was  over,  I  could  not  avoid  congratulating  him  on  his  extraordinary 
alliance. 

‘  The  articles  in  the  houses  generally  consisted  of  calabashes, 
china  ware,  and  pottery  of  Papuan  manufacture,  made  by  the  women, 
wlio  are  generally  very  industrious,  often  wielding  the  axe  whilst 
their  husbands  are  fishing,  hunting  the  wild  hog,  or  engaged  in  war 
with  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  After  viewing  the  centre  and 
suburbs  of  this  Papuan  town,  I  was  accommodated  with  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  Miller's  house.  The  partition  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  mat  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  suspended  so  as  to  form  a  separate 
room. 

‘  The  four  boys  were  very  amusing,  and  as  it  was  not  quite  sleep¬ 
ing  lime  yet,  I  beckoned  them  into  this  apartment  of  mine,  where 
the  }oung  urchins  began  and  continued  a  wild  Papuan  dance,  which  , 
highly  diverted  me,  but  annoyed  my  friend  so  much,  that  he  bawled 
out,  ‘  For  goodness  sake  hunt  them  out,  and  let's  have  quietness.' 
The  little  fellows  crouched  and  crawled  out  in  silence,  making  all 
sorts  of  grimaces,  and  the  buzzing  of  the  mosquito  alone  disturbed 
me  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  139 — 142. 

On  leaving  McClure’s  Inlet,  the  American  brig  was  attacked 
by  four  large  Malay  prows,  and  the  ^  Hound  ^  being  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  weather  foggy,  its  position  was  extremely  critical. 
Captain  Trainer,  however,  speedily  bore  down  in  the  direction  of 
his  friend’s  guns,  and,  happily,  arrived  in  good  time.  The 
Malays  were  repulsed,  though  not  until  they  had  done  consider¬ 
able  damage  to  the  hull  and  rigging  of  the  American  : — 

‘The  Malays  who  manned  the  prows  appeared  to  be  a  hardy, 
athletic  set  of  men,  and  seemed  to  have  daring  enough  for  any 
exploit.  They  were  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  had  a  kind  of  tur-  ' 
ban  on  their  heads  of  blue  cloth,  and  a  fold  of  the  same  round  the 
waist,  something  like  a  Highlander’s  kilt,  kept  up  about  the  waist 
by  a  belt  or  sash  of  cloth.  Their  arms  were  pikes,  a  few  pistols,  and 
the  deadly  ‘  creese,'  a  long  curved  dagger,  an  instrument  of  formid¬ 
able  appearance,  and  deadly  effect  in  close  combat.  The  gun  they 
had  fitted  on  a  strong  platform  in  the  bow  of  the  prow ;  but  we  had 
no  opportunity  of  examining  it,  as  all  sank  when  the  vessel  was 
destroyed.  It  was  the  opinion  of  both  Stewart  and  Trainer  that  they 
belonged  to  the  islands  more  to  the  westward,  were  cruising  pirati- 
cally  about  here  for  the  present,  and  had  merely  taken  temporary 
refuge  at  the  island  of  Ceram.* — Ib,  pp.  158,  159. 
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They  subsequently  again  made  the  laud  of  New  Guinea,  and 
in  sailing  along  it,  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  could  distinctly 
see  at  night  the  flames  of  a  large  volcano.  Entering  a  wide 
river,  they  proceeded  up  it  some  miles  without  discovering  any 
trace  of  inhabitants.  Captain  Trainer  and  our  author,  w  ith  four 
active  young  sailors,  went  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  rccon- 
noitering.  Snakes  were  found  to  be  numerous,  and  of  a  great 
size,  but  timid,  and  not  venomous.  Hats,  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
cat,  also  abounded,  together  with  lizards,  wild  ducks,  and  black 
hawks.  Hungry  and  tired,  they  shot  a  wild  hog,  and  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  agreeable  occupation  of  consuming  it  with  some 
wild  plantains,  when  they  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  an 
unexpected  visitor.  But  Dr.  Coulter  shall  tell  his  own  tale  : — 

*  Whilst  engaged  in  this  agreeable  occupation,  a  man  of  wild  and 
strange  appearance,  with  a  hog-spear  in  his  hand,  and  a  large  dog  at 
each  side  of  him,  was  observed  walking  towards  us ;  we  all  started 
to  our  feet,  gun  in  hand.  As  the  land  far  beyond  him  was  clear  of 
forest,  or  cover  of  any  kind,  we  allowed  him  to  approach  near  to 
us,  and  to  our  amazement  discovered  that  he  w’as  a  white  man !  only 
well  browned  by  exposure  to  the  sun;  he  was  tall,  very  athletic ; 
his  long  brown  hair  hung  low  on  his  shoulders,  divided  at  the  fore¬ 
head,  so  as  to  allow  a  bold,  open,  manly  face  to  show  itself  between 
each  portion  of  it.  His  only  garment  was  a  small  mat  round  his 
loins. 

*  *  In  the  name  of  all  that’s  happy,’  said  Trainer,  ‘who  are  you?* 

'  '  I’m  a  Horrifory.* 

*  *  A  what  ?  * 

*  *  A  Horrifory’ — (meaning  a  Horrafora). 

*  '  I’m  king  ol  a  tribe  of  Horrifories  now ;  my  people’s  not  far  off; 
but  tear-an-agers,  gintlemen,  di  yees  think  I  was  always  here  ?  No, 
be  me  sowl,  1  wasn’t ;  I  was  born  in  the  ould  country,  I  mane  ould 
Ireland,  and  that’s  all  about  it  now.  Have  yees  any  of  the  dead  pig 
left  ?  I’ll  taste  some  first,  and  tell  yees  my  whole  histhory  alter- 
wards ;  for  throth  I’m  tired  and  hungry  after  some  divarshion  among 
the  wild  pigs.* — 76.  p.  170. 

The  story  of  this  white  man  was  soon  told.  He  was  an  Irish¬ 
man,  who  had  deserted  from  the  army,  and  was  subsequently 
transported  to  Australia,  for  joining  the  midnight  riotings  of 
his  countrj\  He  had  escaped  from  Sidney  with  two  others,  and 
after  having  endured  almost  incredible  hardships,  they  reached 
New  Guinea,  when  eight  of  their  number  were  slain  in  an  en¬ 
counter  with  the  natives.  Terence  (^onnel  and  his  companion 
ultimately  effected  their  escape,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
tribe  which  was  at  war  with  their  first  captors.  To  this  tribe 
they  rendered  material  service  in  a  great  battle  that  was  soon 
afterwards  fought,  and  in  which  Hutton  was  slain.  Connel  was 
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iiltimatelv  made  cLief,  and  his  authority  was  now  exerted  for 
the  safety  of  our  author  and  his  compauious.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  Europeans  who  become  naturalized  amongst 
savages,  prove  more  treacherous  than  their  adopted  country¬ 
men.  This  is  not  to  be  w’ondercd  at,  and  it  was  some  time, 
therefore,  before  the  *  man  of  Kerry  ’  had  the  confidence  of  his 
visitors.  He  invited  them  to  proceed  to  his  village,  and  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  consideration  satisfied  them  that  it  was  best,  on  the 
whole,  to  comply.  They  had  but  a  choice  of  evils,  and  the 
following  considerations  determined  their  preference  : — 

*  We  hesitated  ut  first  to  place  confidence  in  him,  or  accept  of  his 
invitation  to  proceed  with  him  to  his  tribe ;  but,  situated  as  we  were, 
night  near  at  hand,  the  llorraforas  not  far  off,  together  with  the  fact 
stated  to  us  by  Connel,  that  his  tribe  were  ut  present  at  war  with 
another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  that,  probably,  after 
night  the  very  spot  on  which  we  enjoyed  our  refreshing  meal  would 
be  occupied  with  the  scouts  of  either,  armed  with  poisoned  arrows, 
was  altogether  an  argument  sufficiently  convincing  to  make  us 
place  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  our  new  friend,  the  chief  of 
the  llorraforas. 

*  *  Gintlemen,*  said  our  guide  and  protector,  *  av  it’s  plasin  to  you 
all,  1  think  we  had  betther  be  movin  down,  for  troth  and  faith,  it 
won’t  be  safe  travellin  hereabouts  much  later.*  We  took  his  advice, 
and  he  headed  our  party  as  guide.  As  we  proceeded  along  he  kept 
the  more  open  forest,  or  conducted  us  circuitously  to  the  open 
ground  where  there  were  neither  trees,  thicket,  nor  any  other  kind 
of  cover,  and  the  cautious  manner  in  which  he  acted  otherwise,  stop¬ 
ping  occasionally  to  look  well  ahead  of  us,  as  well  as  all  round, 
made  it  evident  that  we  were  traversing  a  part  of  the  country  where 
danger  might  be  expected:  so  we  kept  our  guns  thrown  forward 
ready  for  instant  use. 

‘  The  scenery  as  we  passed  along  was  beautifully  varied :  we 
might  term  it  ruggedly  wild.  The  trees  were  of  magnificent  height, 
some  of  them  with  stems  of  sixty  feet  high  before  a  branch  was 
thrown  off, — timber  capable  of  making  splendid  spars  for  a  first-rate 
man-of-war :  indeed,  they  closely  resembled  the  pine-tree  of  New 
Zealand.  There  were  other  trees  that  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
one  1  have  mentioned,  particularly  a  kind  of  mahogany  tree :  it  had 
a  very  spreading  branchy  top,  with  a  clean  stem  ot  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  but  of  such  enormous  girth  that  it  took 
four  of  us,  with  joined  hands,  to  encircle  it,  and  in  some  instances 
even  that  did  not  suffice.  Its  branches  and  thick  foliage  formed  an 
agreeable  shade  for  the  birds,  or  lodging  for  the  night,  as  they  weie 
full  of  them,  particularly  the  black  and  red  lorie,  together  w’ith  owls, 
etc.,  all  of  whom  seemed  to  rest  harmoniously  together  in  this  exten¬ 
sive  common  abode.  The  wild  cat  was  plentiful  here,  and  whole 
flocks  of  the  bird  of  paradise  whisked  over  our  heads,  flying  very 
low,  but  fast,  to  their  resting-place  for  the  night. 
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*  At  last,  after  an  annoying,  hurried,  and  zigzag  marcli  of  it,  be 
suddenly  wheeled  into  a  dark  wood,  and  we  no  longer  avoided  any 
thicket  that  might  afford  a  favourable  spot  for  an  ambush.  We  now 
proceeded  straight  on  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun,  and  were 
soon  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  ourselves  within  a  line  of  scouts  in 
close  ambush,  to  all  of  w’hom,  as  we  passed  along,  Connel  spoke  a 
few  words,  giving  them  directions  of  some  kind  or  other.  T.hey  were 
all  armed  with  lances,  a  bow,  and  a  kind  of  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
fully  five  feet  long,  all  of  which  were  poisoned. 

‘  *  We*re  safe  now,  captain,*  said  our  guide ;  'we*re  within  our  own 
lines ;  these  scouts  are  all  my  min,  and  a  clane  set  of  boys  they  are 
too.  It*8  well,  ginllemen,*  addressing  us  all,  ‘  that  I’m  with  you, 
for  if  you'd  come  near  this  ambush  unprotected,  the  arrow's  w’ould  be 
sticking  in  your  blessed  bodies  as  thick  as  pins  in  a  pincushion ;  and 
yees  not  know  where  they  came  from.  Look  up  into  that  tree,  to  the 
right,  di  yees  see  that  brown-hided  garsoon  taking  a  look  all  over 
the  country  before  the  sun  goes  down  ?  See  him  how  he  gapes 
across  the  river.* 

*  It  was  quite  evident  that  Providence  protected  us  here  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  Connel,  for  it  was  the  same  route  that  we  intended 
to  have  taken  prior  to  bivouacking  for  the  night.  Our  guns  would 
have  availed  us  nothing,  for  the  arrows  would  have  killed  us,  without 
our  being  able  to  discover  an  enemy  to  shoot  at.* — Ib.  pp.l83 — 18G. 

The  whole  district  was,  in  fact,  possessed  by  tw  o  hostile  tribes, 
in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  it  was  raarvellons  that  our  travellers 
had  escaped  unhurt.  On  arriving  at  an  immensely  spreading 
tree,  Connel  gave  aloud  and  shrill  whistle,  when  ^  flambeau  after 
flambeau  flitted  down  the  pole  out  of  the  trees,  and  soon  the 
whole  wood  was  gradually  illuminated  by  hundreds  of  torches 
borne  by  the  natives,  and  all  wending  their  way,’  says  Dr. 
Coulter,  ‘  to  where  we  stood  :’ — 

*  Every  object  around  was  distinctly  visible,  even  to  the  bright 
green  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  what  astonished  us  most,  was  their 
plan  of  building  the  houses  amongst  the  branches ;  the  notched 
stick  was  the  Udder  to  go  up  and  down  by.  In  fact  they  w’ere  like 
crows  in  a  rookery  ;  for  they  had  their  houses,  or  rather  nests,  up  in 
the  trees ;  and  after  each  family  retired  for  the  night,  the  pole  also 
was  hauled  up,  to  guard  against  surprise.  Connel  made  Trainer 
and  me  ascend  into  his  house,  having  6rst  bundled  out  a  lot  of 
children. 

*  Ihe  inhabitants  of  two  neighbouring  houses  were  ordered  by  the 
peremptory  Connel  to  quit,  and  our  four  men  were  housed,  tw’o  in 
each  nest.  Then,  with  all  the  warmth  of  an  Irish  heart,  did  this  poor 
outcast  place  before  every  one  of  us  an  abundance  of  pork,  bread¬ 
fruit,  young  cocoa-nuts,  plantain,  and  the  sap  of  sugar-cane,  etc., 
and  told  us  to  make  ourselves  as  snug  as  we  could  among  the 
savages.  *lf  he  had  betther,  he’d  give  it  to  us;  and  we  might  sleep 
sound  too,  for  wee  d  be  well  guarded.*  We  first  really  and  heuilily 
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enjoyc;!  our  supper,  and  uflerAurds,  perhaps,  as  sound  a  sleep  as 
any  wliite  men  ever  did  amongst  the  barbarians  of  New  Guinea.* — 
lb.  p.  191. 

Their  houses  were,  in  truth,  built  iu  the  trees,  and  their  habits 
were  of  the  simplest  possible  kind.  A  sanguinary  battle  subse¬ 
quently  ensued,  in  which  the  fire-arms  of  his  guests  afforded 
Terence  Connel  material  aid,  which  he  faithfully  rewarded  by 
reconducting  them  to  their  ship.  The  parting  scene  has  iu  it 
more  than  an  ordinary  mixture  of  romance : — 

*  Being  now  ready  for  sea,  Connel  left  the  *  Hound,’  being  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  trading  with  us,  and  particularly  the  possession  of  a 
double-barrelled  fowling-piece  with  four  ships*  muskets  and  bayonets, 
and  ammunition  enough  to  last  him  a  long  time.  We  accompanied 
him  to  the  water-run,  where  his  warriors  were  encamped  waiting 
for  him.  Trainer,  having  previously  pressed  him  hard  to  leave 
the  savages  and  come  with  us,  made  liim  a  last  earnest  offer  of 
a  passage  to  any  part  he  chose  to  land  at.  ‘  Captain,  jewel,  yeer 
mighty  kind,  intirely ;  and  if  I’d  go  with  any  man  living,  it  *ud  be 
with  ye.  It’s  myself ’ill  be  sorrowful  many’s  the  long  day  after  yees 
go  :  but  no  matter.’ 

‘  The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  low  voice,  hoarse  with  emotion, 
then  he  shook  liimself  up  and  continued,  *  What’s  the  use  in  a 
disarter  and  a  runaway  convict,  iver  draming  of  returning  agin  to 
the  ould  counthry.  No,  no,  captain,  jewel.  I’ll  stop  may  be  as  long 
as  I  live  with  this  tribe  of  llorraforas,  and  my  bones  most  likely  ’ill 
be  burned  with  the  rest,  for  that’s  the  way  we  ind  it  here.  Yees 
were  all  in  a  scrape  with  thim,  *  White  Paints.’  I  tould  yees  Td 
see  all  safe  aboard  again.  Didn't  Terry  Connel  keep  his  word  ?” 

*  You  did,  my  brave  fellow,’  said  Trainer.  *  Can  I  do  any  thing 
else  for  you?’  *  Nothin,’ said  Connel.  With  that  he  took  a  hand 
of  each  of  us,  and  pressed  it  w'armly  awhile.  This,  as  it  were, 
demon  of  a  man  in  fight,  seemed  overpowered  with  deep  feeling. 
He  stared  at  us  for  a  few  seconds.  His  eyes  glistened  with  mois¬ 
ture,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  suddenly  let  go  our  hands  and 
rushed  madly  away  amongst  his  own  savages,  who  were  already  on 
the  move  ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  joined,  gave  a  parting  yell  to  us,  and 
continued  their  march  at  a  rapid  rate  up  by  the  water-run. 

’  We  gazed  after  Connel  and  his  wild  body-guard,  until  they 
entered  a  patch  of  forest  which  concealed  them  from  our  sight. 
Thus  disappeared  from  our  view,  a  bold,  warm-hearted  man,  though 
wild  and  reckless  in  character  ;  by  folly  of  his  owm,  making  him 
an  outcast  from,  I  may  say,  all  Christian  society.  We  were  soon 
on  board,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  fresh  breeze,  we  got  under 
weigh  and  stood  out  for  the  eastward.’ — lb.,  p.  254. 

What  a  strange  compound  is  human  nature  !  Who  can  say 
what  such  a  man  might  have  been,  under  other,  and  more 
favourable  circumstances  ? 
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Abt.  V.  A  Catholic  History  of  England.  By  William  Bernard 

M‘Cabe.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  London;  T.  C.  Newby.  1847. 

This  work  professes  to  be  a  '  History  of  England  as  written  by 
the  aneient  Annalists,  Chroniclers,  Biographers,  and  Historians 
of  England,^  being  monks.  The  author  says,  that  these  were, 

*  in  every  instanee,  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  motives  by  whieh 
but  too  many  of  our  modern  writers  have  been  prompted  to 
make  the  materials  of  our  annals  subservient  to  the  prejudices 
and  interests  of  party No  doubt  they  were;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  influence  of  modern  parties  could  not  be  felt  in  the 
middle  ages.  But  were  they  wholly  free  from  other  influences 
equally  fitted  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  nar¬ 
ratives?  Were  they  not  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  historical 
evidence — were  they  not  superstitious,  and  excessively  credu¬ 
lous?  But,  supposing  these  monkish  narrators  to  be  perfectly 
trustworthy,  not  only  from  their  integrity  and  love  of  truth,  but 
also  from  their  general  intelligence,  and  the  soundness  of  their 
judgment ;  still  wc  might  have  some  difficulty  in  receiving  their 
testimony,  as  arranged  and  dressed  up  by  such  hands  as  those 
of  Mr.  ^i‘Cabe. 

He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  this  will  not  be  the  'history  of  the 
individual  whose  name  appears  on  the  title-page  it  will  not 
be  like  *  Lingard^s  History  of  England,’  or  ‘  Hume's  History  of 
England,’ — in  which  '  the  names  of  the  respective  authors 
assure  us  where  we  may  hope  to  meet  with  truth,  and  where  we 
have  to  fear  the  wiles  of  insinccritv.  We  find  in  these,  as  in  all 
others,  the  materials  of  history  exposed  to  a  purifying  or  a 
debasing  process ;  but  in  none  is  there  afforded  to  the  reader 
the  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself.’  Now,  if  in  the  pages 
of  Dr.  Lingard,  to  whom  Mr.  M'Cabe  here  alludes,  we  may  be 
sure  of  meeting  truth  ;  if  he  has  subjected  the  materials  of 
history  to  a  purifying  process,  our  author’s  '  Catholic  History’ 
must  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  Surely,  the  modern  reader 
suffers  no  loss  by  having  the  vague,  incoherent,  declamatory 
and  turgid  narratives  of  the  monks  subjected  to  a  careful  sitt¬ 
ing,  so  that  facts  may  be  separated  from  the  masses  of  fiction 
in  which  they  arc  buried  ?  We  do  not  find  that  anything  is 
here  added  to  those  facts  which  the  students  of  history  need 
care  about ;  and  few  intelligent  catholics,  we  fancy,  w  ill  thank 
Mr.  M'Cabe  for  his  additions  to  Dr.  Lingard. 

What  proof  have  we  of  his  impartiality  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  his  materials  ?  Who  can  tell  how  much  he  has 
suppressed  that  might  have  given  a  different  colouring  to  the 
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narrative?  He  has,  in  fact,  given  ns  ample  reason  to  consider 
him  an  unsafe  guide,  in  the  bittcrly-controversial  notes  witli 
which  his  work  abounds.  lie  constantly  labours  to  disparage 
protestant  England  and  its  institutions, — to  place  modern  times 
in  the  shade,  and  make  them  appear  dark  and  barbarous,  iu 
comparison  with  the  middle  ages — that  golden  era,  when  '  the 
church  *  reigned  over  Europe.  Wo  shall  have  to  notice  some 
curious  specimens  of  this  animus  in  the  course  of  our  subse¬ 
quent  remarks. 

Another  claim  put  forth  by  the  author  is,  that  a  leading 
feature  in  the  work  will  be  a  history  of  the  poor^  eschewing  the 
evil  custom  that  has  too  long  prevailed,  of  ‘  marking  only  the 
movements  of  the  few  and  gaudy  figures  that  float  upon  the 
surface,  while  the  particles  of  the  mighty  mass  by  which  they 
are  upborne,  have  remained  unexamined,  unanalysed,  and  un¬ 
known/  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  in  this  part  of  his  plan  Mr. 
M‘Cabe  has  whollv  failed,  lie  has  thrown  little  or  no  light  on 
the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people ;  and  he 
has  alluded  to  the  prior  only  when  it  w  as  necessary  to  glorify 
the  church  and  the  monks,  and  to  point  a  sarcasm  at  protes- 
tantism  and  poor-laws. 

Of  the  boundless  credulity  of  the  author,  the  easy  faith  with 
which  he  receives  the  most  enormous  fictions,  we  shall  have 
illustrations  enough  as  we  proceed.  These  will  be  found  such 
as  w  holly  to  destroy  the  credit  of  his  work  as  a  contribution  to 
history ;  and  the  arrogance  with  which  he  treats  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  modern  historians,  excites  a  mingled  feeling  of  anger  and 
contempt,  which  the  reader  finds  it  difficult  to  restrain.  How 
ridiculous  is  it  in  a  writer,  of  whose  name  nobody  knew  any¬ 
thing  till  it  appeared  on  the  title-page  of  a  *  Catholic  History,' 
to  call  Thierry  and  Michelet  *  unfortunate  persons,’  '  slan¬ 
derers,'  devoid  of  every  noble  sentiment,  (p.  171.)  All  through 
the  work,  wherever  the  statement  of  a  historian  clashes  with  a 
monkish  record,  however  incredible  or  evidently  false  that 
record  may  be,  the  statement  is  rejected  with  disdain,  as  coming 
from  an  ‘  anti-catholic’  authority,  and,  therefore,  not  worthy  of 
a  moment’s  consideration.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  author  who 
has  undertaken  to  write  history,  whose  spirit  is  so  uniformly 
intolerant.  When  men  of  the  highest  character  for  talent, 
intelligence,  and  integrity  are  denounced  as  *  uidiappy  persons' 
for  ditlering  in  opinion  with  the  church,  we  may  be  sure  that 
persecution  is  not  dead, — the  dragon  only  slcepeth;  and  the 
sunshine  of  power  would  soon  restore  him  to  the  fierce  life 
which  he  had  when  pampered  by  the  inquisition. 

A  collection  of  the  narratives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  period  of  our  history  would  no  doubt  be  valuable,  a« 
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presenting  a  picture  of  the  times,  nml  si  lowing  liow  men  be¬ 
lieved,  and  what  opinions  and  customs  pre\ ailed  in  the  days  of 
the  writers.  But  no  man  who  is  not  blinded  by  bigotry  or  pre¬ 
judice,  can  take  the  authority  of  a  monk  of  the  middle  ages  for 
any  fact  of  his  own  or  preceding  times,  without  corroborating 
evidence,  or  internal  credibility.  They  had  quite  a  passion  for 
the  marvellous.  They  saw  miracles  everywhere,  and  unless  we 
greatly  wrong  them,  they  often  cunningly  got  them  up  in  order 
to  gull  the  ignorant  multitude.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  when  we  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  most 
presentable  prodigies,  which  Mr.  M‘Cabe  has  selected,  exercising 
a  discrimination  quite  unwarrantable,  in  dealing  with  the  super¬ 
natural.  Genuine  miracles  are  too  good  to  be  left  in  oblivion ; 
and  when  the  same  authority  on  which  w’o  rely  for  those  which 
we  adopt  as  true,  is  as  solemnly  pledged  for  the  credit  of  the 
spurious,  honesty  and  candour,  tliat  love  of  truth,  of  which  our 
author  boasts,  would  require  us  to  reject  the  whole  mass. 

Our  author  puts  into  his  text,  for  a  respectable  beginning, 
the  legend  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  with  twelve  saints,  being 
sent  by  St.  Philip,  in  the  year  63,  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Britain.  They  founded  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  ^  and  here 
they  passed  their  time,  in  watching,  in  fasting,  and  in  prayer, 
and  here  we  may  well  believe,  for  it  is  consistent  with  piety  to 
do  so,  they  were  often  aided  by  and  through  her  (the  virgin)  in 
all  their  necessities.'  In  a  note,  the  author  states  that  Dr. 
Lingard  rejects  this  legend,  and  he  himself  admits  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  credited.  Then  why  print  it  in  large  type,  as  part  of 
the  history  of  England?  (p.  21.)  Mr.  M‘Cabc,  however,  has  no 
misgiving  about  the  miracles  of  St.  Alban,  the  proto-martyr  of 
England,  especially  as  his  faith  is  sustained  by  the  admission  of 
the  credulous  Collier,  the  misnamed  Protestant  historian.  On 
the  top  of  a  hill,  '  fittingly  joyous  in  its  aspect,  and  pleasing  in 
appearance,*  St.  Alban  prayed  to  God, — 

*  And  instantly  a  fresh  fountain  of  water,  running  in  a  confined 
stream,  burst  upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  so  that  all  present 
might  testify  that  the  torrent  was  obedient  to  the  martyr,  ...  1  he 

stream  then  having  performed  its  office, — and  its  ministration  being 
completed  in  thus  giving  proof  of  its  obedience^  returned  to  that 
course,  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  was  destined  to  pursue. 

.  As  to  the  man  who  had  laid  his  impious  hands  upon 

the  sacred  person  of  Alban,  he  was  not  permitted  to  rejoice  over  the 
dead  body  ;  for  his  ryes  fell  out  of  his  face  on  the  earthy  along  with  the 
head  of  the  blessed  martyr.’ 

Can  any  of  our  readers  imagine  a  connexion  between  the 
death  of  Alban  and  the  penal  laws  against  catholics  ?  Perhaps 
uot.  Then  let  them  hear  Mr.  McCabe:  — 
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*St.  Alban  was  put  to  death,  because  he  had  given  shelter  in  his 
house,  and  endeavoured  to  save  from  persecution,  a  Christian  priest. 
By  the  twenty-seventh  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  all  persons,  who  received, 
relieved,  comforted,  aided  or  maintained  a  priest,  deacon  or  other 
ecclesiastical  person,  were  destined  to  be  felons  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  This  law  was  violated  by  catholics,  and  for  its  violation, 
they  were,  like  St.  Alban,  martyred.* — p.  39. 

St.  Germanus  performed  many  miracles  when  he  came  over 
from  Gaul  to  convert  the  British  Pelagians.  lie  embarked  in 
the  winter  season,  and  was  overtaken  by  a  furious  tempest, 

*  which  he  appeased  by  casting  some  drops  of  blessed  oil,  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  Constantinus ;  but  according  to  Bede,  of  holy  water 
into  the  sea,  having  first  invoked  the  adorable  Trinity.'  Every¬ 
where  Germanus  and  his  colleague  Lupus,  were  welcomed  and 
obeyed  by  the  people,  chietty  because  of  their  power  of  working 
miracles 

'The  malignant  propagators  of  the  heretical  doctrines  for  a  long 
time  hid  themselves  from  the  public  view — like  evil  spirits,  they 
groaned  to  behold  the  good  they  could  not  prevent  ;  but  at  last  they 
took  courage  and  ventured  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  holy 
priests.  They  came  to  it  arrayed  in  rich  attire,  making  a  display  of 

their  great  wealth,  and  supported  by  the  opinions  of  many . 

The  people  were  listeners  and  judges ;  the  litigants  were  most  un¬ 
equally  matched,  for  here  was  Divine  faith ;  there,  human  presump¬ 
tion  :  with  the  one  was  Christ,  with  the  other,  Pelagius !’ 

In  argument  the  Pelagians,  of  course,  lost  the  day,  and  the 
people  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  laying  violent  hands 
on  them.  But  a  still  greater  triumpii  awaited  the  orthodox 
missionaries.  With  admirable  theatrical  efiect,  the  art  of  pro¬ 
ducing  which  was  well  understood  by  the  monks  of  the  middle 
ages,  a  miracle  was  arranged,  to  crown  the  victory : — 

‘  It  was  at  this  moment,’  says  the  Catholic  History  of  England — 
*  that  a  person  vested  with  the  powers  of  a  tribune,  and  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  on  a  sudden  presented  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  and  tendered  his  daughter,  a  child  ten  years  of  age,  to  the 
priests,  in  order  that  they  might  cure  her  of  her  blindness  with  which 
she  was  afflicted.  The  priests  desired  the  child  might  first  be 
brought  to  their  adversaries;  but  these  now  completely  conscience- 
stricken,  joined  their  prayers  to  the  request  of  the  parents  for  the 
cure  of  the  young  girl.  Germanus  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  in¬ 
voked  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  and  then  removing  from  his 
side  the  small  casket  containing  tlie  relics  of  saints,  he,  in  the  view 
of  all,  applied  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  child,  and  instantly  the  darkness 
tliat  had  clouded  her  vision  was  disjiersed,  and  the  light  of  truth 
shone  upon  them.  The  parents  rejoiced,  but  the  people  trembled 
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at  this  miracle:  and  from  that  day  forth  the  pernicious  error  was 
obliterated,  whilst  the  doctrines  of  the  church  were  imbibed  by  all, 
who  now  showed  an  eagerness  to  receive  and  a  determination  to  re¬ 
tain  them.* — p.  85. 

Bede  is  the  authority  for  these  wonders.  He  was  by  far  the 
most  eminent,  learned,  and  trustworthy  of  the  monkish  ehro- 
nielers.  We  may  therefore  safely  apply  to  him  and  his  order 
the  maxim,  Ex  uno  disce  omnes. 

The  next  exploit  of  Germanus  was  somewhat  military  in  its 
nature.  The  Saxons  aud  Piets  united  their  forees  to  make  war 
upon  the  Britons,  who,  unable  to  meet  their  enemies  on  the 
field,  applied  to  the  holy  priests.  *  Germanus  declared  he  would 
act  as  tlie  general  of  an  army,  who  were  now  truly  Christians. 
He  selected  an  active  troop,  and,  with  them,  having  recon- 
noitered  the  adjacent  country,*  the  general  took  up  a  proper 
position ;  and  when  the  enemy  was  coming  up,  according  to 
previous  arrangement, — 

'  The  priests  three  times  repealed  the  word  Halleluiah,  and  with 
one  voice  the  same  word  burst  forth  from  their  followers — the  sound 
leverberated  through  the  hills,  and  came  back  sgain  in  the  thunder¬ 
ing  clamours  of  a  thousand  shouting  echoes.  The  enemy  was  panic- 
stricken  with  terror— it  seemed  to  them  as  if  not  merely  the  rocks 
were  falling  down  to  crush  them,  but  as  if  heaven  itself  were 
descending  to  annihilate  them.  Confused,  amazed,  horrified,  they 
fled,  &c.’ — p.  87. 

At  length  Gregory  sent  his  missionaries  to  convert  the 
Saxons.  ‘And  who  and  what  they  were,*  savs  John  Milton,  in 
his  History  of  England,  ‘may  be  guessed  by  the  stuff  which 
they  brought  with  them — vessels  and  vestments  for  the  altar, 
copes,  rclicks ;  and,  for  the  archbishop  Austin,  a  pall  to  say 
mass  in ;  to  such  a  rank  superstition  that  age  was  grown, 
though  some  of  them  yet  retaining  an  emulation  of  apostolic 
Ecal.*  At  Canterbury  they  built  a  monastery  ;  and  Bede  re¬ 
lates  that  ‘  Peter,  the  first  abbot  of  this  monastery — the  Priest 

Peter— was  drowned  in  a  bay . The  body  was  picked 

up,  aud  buried  in  an  obscure  place ;  but  God,  w  ishing  to  give 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  deceased,  a  shining 
light  appeared  every  night  over  his  grave.  It  was  at  length 
perceived  by  the  inhabitants,  and,  upon  their  inquiry,  they 
were  at  last  able  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  saint.  The  body 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Boulogne,  aud  there  interred  iu 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  merits  of  so  good  a  man.*  (p.  189.) 

Augustine  set  about  refuting  the  schismatic  Britons  iu  the 
same  manner  which  proved  so  effectual  with  Germanus,  against 
the  Pelagians.  Arguments,  prayers,  and  exhortations,  having 
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proved  unavailing,  to  make  them  submit  to  the  chair  of 
Peter : — 

*  St.  Augustine  put  an  end  to  the  lengthened  and  troublesome 
controversy  by  saying  : — *  Let  us  pray  to  God — to  Him,  who  gives 
to  those  who  have  but  one  thought  and  one  mind,  a  dwelling  in  his 
Father's  mansion,  that  he  may,  by  some  sign  or  miracle,  intimate 
whicli  tradition  is  to  be  folio A’ed,  and  by  what  way  there  is  the 
easiest  access  to  his  kingdom.  Let  some  sick  person  be  brought 
amongst  us,  and  by  the  prayers  of  whomsoever  the  cure  of  that  per¬ 
son  is  effected,  be  his  faith  and  rule  of  knowledge  received,  as  that  which 
is  the  most  approved  of  by  God.*  ‘  The  adversaries  of  St.  Augustine, 
unwillingly  acceded  to  this  proposal.  An  Englishman  deprived  of 
sight  was  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  synod,  lie  was  first  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  British  priests  ;  but  no  alleviation,  much  less  a  cure 
for  his  affliction,  was  received  through  their  ministrv.  Then  An- 
gustine  forced  by  a  great  and  just  necessity,  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  prayed  aloud  to  God,  &c.*  ‘The  blind  saw!  light  was  given  to 
his  eyes,  and  Augustine  was  proclaimed  by  all  as  the  preacher  of 
tliat  which  was  true.*  * — p.  193. 

The  Roman  missionaries  had  '  a  short  way  of  ending  disputes 
about  religion.’  A  blind  man  or  woman,  trained  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  could  at  any  time  be  made  the  ductor  dubitantium,  and 
thus  triumphantly  terminate  a  long  and  troublesome  contro¬ 
versy.  ^Ir.  McCabe  can,  of  course,  see  no  proof  of  arrogance 
in  the  stranger,  Augustine,  declining  to  rise  from  his  seat  when 
the  British  bishops  were  introduced  to  him.  His  reasons  pre¬ 
sent  us  with  a  singular  specimen  of  catholic  logic,  as  well  as 
catholic  history  : — 

‘  The  life  of  Augustine  was  one  of  obedience  ;  his  coming  to 
England  at  the  command  of  St.  Gregory,  when  the  perils  of  death, 
as  he  had  been  persuaded  lay  before  him,  showed  his  willingness  to 
submit  to  his  superiors.  The  ‘  arrogant*  archbishop  is  described  by 
the  ancient  writers,  as  travelling  about  England,  Tam  post  praesula- 
tum  quam  ante  pedes  absque  vehicuio,  patiens  laborum.* 

ErgOf  there  was  no  arrogance  in  his  refusing  to  stand  up 
to  receive  brother  bishops  delegated  to  meet  him  on  equal  terms 
in  conference.  Our  author  forgets  to  tell  us  of  his  attempt  to 
get  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
buked  by  Gregory ;  and  of  his  vain-glory  in  regard  to  his  mira¬ 
cles,  which  called  "forth  some  broad  hints  from  the  same  quarter. 
It  is  thus  that  our  catholic  historian  shows  his  partizanship.  He 
is  a  thick  and  thin  defender  of  everything  which  priests  and 
monks  have  ever  done  in  England  ;  while  in  everything  Protest¬ 
ant,  his  lynx-eyed  bigotry  detects  the  cloven  foot.  It  is  really 
painful  to  read  such  a  work,  after  laying  down  Dr,  Lingard’s 
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Anglo-Saxon  Church,  That  gentleman,  priest  though  he  is,  has 
loo  strong  and  liberal  a  mind,  to  force  upon  his  readers  such 
undiluted  doses  of  the  marvellous,  as  those  which  Mr.  M‘Cabe 
draws  from  his  monkish  pharraacopceia. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  catholic  ritual  is  now  stercoty’ped ; 
that  you  meet  the  same  mass,  in  the  same  language,  all  over  the 
world.  This  is  the  boast  of  its  champions 
the  days  of  Augustine,  and  this  is  a 
disingenuously  tried  to  evade, 
ceremonies,  are  ( 


It  was  not  so  in 
point  which  our  author  has 
Questions  relating  to  forms  and 
enforced  as  rigidly  as  articles  of  faith.  Gregory 
had  much  more  liberal  notions  in  these  matters  . — 

*  It  is  my  wish/  wrote  he,  to  Augustine,  *  that  you  sedulously  select 
what  you  may  think  most  acceptable  to  Almighty  God,  be  it  in  the 
Roman,  in  the  Gallican,  or  in  any  other  church;  and  introduce  into  the 
church  of  the  Angles  that  which  you  shall  have  so  collected ;  for  things 
•re  not  to  l)e  loved  for  the  sake  of  places,  but  places  for  the  sake  of  good 
things.  Choose,  therefore,  from  the  several  churches,  whatever  is  pious 
and  religious,  and  right,  and  these,  gathered  as  it  were  into  one  whole, 
instil  as  observances  into  the  minds  of  the  Angles.* — p.  198. 

Here  is  a  clear  proof  of  diversity  of  forms  and  ceremonies  in 
the  churches  of  those  times.  All  had  not  yet  been  cast  into 
the  mould  of  Home.  Nor  was  the  mould  itself  finished  at  this 
time. 

Laurence,  the  successor  of  Augustine,  was  greatly  discouraged 
by  the  unbelief  of  the  Saxon  princes.  He  was  about  to  aban¬ 
don  the  country  in  despair ;  but  before  doing  so,  he  directed 
that  his  bed  should  be  placed  in  the  porch  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  and  Paul  at  Canterbury.  There  *  the  blessed  prince  of 
the  apostles  appeared  to  him,  and  then,  in  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  afflicted  his  body  with  stripes,  and  shook  his  soul,  with 
severe  rebukes,  because  he  was  about  to  fiy  from  the  flock. 
Next  he  went  to  the  king,  and  exposed  his  lacerated  shoulders, 
stating  that  St.  Peter  had  done  it  all,  because  he  was  going 
away,  and  intimating  that  all  this  was  for  the  king’s  salvation. 
His  majesty  w  as  overwhelmed  with  sudden  fear,  and  filled  with 
an  abhorrence  of  idolatry;  he  put  away  his  wicked  wife,  and 
embraced  the  faith. 

1  he  author  of  the  ‘  Catholic  History  of  England,’  devoutly 
belives  that  Peter  came  from  heaven  specially  to  inflict  this 
flagellation — to  convince  St.  Lawrence  by  this  striking  argu¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  is  very  angry  with  the  ‘  anti-catholic  ’  historians, 
Sharon  Turner  and  Lappeuberg,  who  represent  the  miracle  as 
a  ‘  contiivance  *  and  a  ‘  device,’  designed  to  work  on  the  fears 
of  the  king.  The  latter  says,  justly,  that  this  aflfords  a  striking 
natance  of.  the  means,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  frequently  cm- 
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ployed  in  propagating  the  new  faith  among  our  simple  fore- 
fitiiers.’  This  is  answered  by  Mr.  M'Cabe,  by  abusing  these 
simple  forefathers  as  pagans,  savages,  and  great  sinners  I  And 
he  accuses  such  writers  as  Turner  and  Lappenberg,  of  ‘bar¬ 
barous  ignorance  of  past  histoiy’.^  (p.  223-4.) 

Prince  Edwin,  persecuted  by  the  opponents  of  his  rights, 
was  one  day  musing  alone,  when  a  stranger  appeared  to 
him,  and  obtained  a  promise  that,  if  restored  to  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  the  stranger  assured  him  he  should  be,  he  would 
be  obedient  to  the  instructions  of  him  by  w  hom  so  great  a  favour 
would  be  obtained.  The  stranger  then  laid  his  right  hand  upon 
his  head,  and  said — ‘When  this  sign  shall  again  be  given  yon, 
think  of  this  time,  and  of  our  discourse,  and  do  not  then  delay 
to  fulfil  that  which  you  now  promise.’  He  then  disappeared, 
and  Edwin  at  once  perceived  that  he  had  spoken  not  with  a 
man,  but  with  a  spirit.’  So  says  Hede.  This  vision  was  very 
opportunely  revealed  to  St.  Paulinus,  w  ho  meant  to  profit  by  it, 
and,  as  may  be  easily  guessed,  needed  no  ghost  to  tell  him  the 
whole  affair.  One  day,  when  Edwin  had  reached  the  throne, 
Paulinus  came  in  suddenly,  laid  his  hand  on  the  king’s  head, 
and  asked  whether  he  recognised  that  sign.  He  did  so  at  once, 
submitted  to  the  bishop,  and  emi)raced  the  Christian  religion. 
Here,  again,  our  author  complains  that  the  ‘  miraculous  reve¬ 
lation  to  Paulinus,  of  the  vision  of  King  Edwin,  has  excited  the 
ire  of  anti-catholic  historians.’  Uapin,  Tiudal,  Turner,  are 
guilty  of  ‘  utter  unfainiess  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
catholic  church,’  because  they  cannot  see  the  finger  of  God,  in 
the  pious  tricks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops ;  and  he  says, 
loftily,  ‘  we  prefer  ancient  catholic  authority  to  the  modern  anti¬ 
catholic,  and  not  very  sensible,  nor  very  honest  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Turner,  or  of  M.  Rapin-Tindal.’  ‘  One  Protestant  authority,’ 
however,  old  Collier,  comes  to  the  rescue  of  St.  Paulinus  and 
his  advocate,  and,  ‘  to  his  honour,’  treats  the  matter  in  a 
different  manner.’  (p.  240.)  . 

King  Oswald  obtained  a  victory  over  ‘  the  accursed  king  of 
the  British’  (says  Bede),  by  fastening  aeross  in  the  ground,  and 
praying  before  it.  And  Bede  tells  us,  that  ‘  innumerable 
miracles  are  known  to  have  been  effected  on  that  spot,  where 
he  prayed  in  presenee  of  his  army ;  and  even  to  this  very  day 
small  chips  taken  from  the  wood  of  that  cross  and  placed  in 
water,  of  which  men  or  cattle  have  drunk,  or  been  sprinkled 
with,  have  been  known  to  restore  them  to  health  from  a 
state  of  sickness.’ 

Bede,  whom  Mr.  M‘Cabe  regards  as  a  careful  and  ‘  scrupu- 
lous  author,’  speaking  of  his  own  times,  and  from  personal 
knowledge,  relates  the  following: — ‘A  monk  of  Hexham,  while 
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incautiously  walking  on  the  ice,  fell,  and  fractured  his  arm. 
But  having  obtained  a  portion  of  the  dried  moss  taken  from  the 
surface  of  the  cross,  he  placed  it  in  his  bosom  (for  our  author, 
not  Bede,  but  Mr.  M‘Cabe,  reminds  us  that  the  monks  had  no 
pockets,  not  having  any  money  to  put  in  them) ;  through  for¬ 
getfulness,  he  did  not  remove  the  moss  when  going  to  bed. 
\Vhen  awakened  at  midnight  he  felt  something  cold  lying  by 
his  side.  He  moved  his  hand  to  see  what  it  was,  and  then  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  hand  and  arm  were  as  perfectly  recovered  as  if 
they  had  never  sutfered  any  injury.’  The  brother  on  whom 
this  miracle  was  performed  was  living  when  Bede  wrote.  '  The 
reader  may  judge  what  credit  is  due  to  him  as  an  historian. 
And  if  we  cannot  believe  him,  which  of  the  fraternity,  who 
looked  up  to  him  with  admiration  as  a  father  and  a  guide,  is 
worthy  of  the  least  attention  when  they  touch  on  the  marvel¬ 
lous?  (p.  271.) 

St.  Aiden  worked  a  famous  miracle  with  King  Oswald,  teste 
the  Venerable  Bede.  The  king  and  the  bishop  were  seated  at 
a  table  covered  with  dainty  food,  arranged  upon  one  large  silver 
salver.  The  king  desired  all  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  and  the 
salver,  itself,  to  be  broken  in  pieces  and  divided  among  them. 
The  bishop  grasped  the  royal  hand,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  May  this 
hand  never  perish  !  ”  ‘It  was,’  says  Bede — 

'A  benediction  destined  to  .be  fulfilled  ;  for  when  this  generous 
sovereign  was  afterwards  killed  in  buttle—  the  hand  that  had  been 
thus  blessed,  was  with  the  arm  cut  from  the  body,  and  both  remain 
to  this  day  t  free  from  the  taint  of  corruption.* — p.  281. 

Still  more  wonderful  was  the  miracle  performed  by  Birinus. 
The  apostles  never  attempted  anything  like  it.  We  must  give 
the  very  words  of  this  narrative  from  the  ‘  Brompton  Chro¬ 
nicle  — 

*  As  Birinus  was  about  to  proceed  upon  his  voyage,  he  offered  up 
the  mass,  which  he  celebrated  for  tlie  prosperity  of  the  mission  on 
which  he  was  about  to  enter.  He  was  called  in  haste  from  his  holy 
duty  to  go  on  board.  He  hurried  to  the  vessel, — the  anchors  w'ere 
raised — the  wind  blew  freshly  for  the  voyage,  and  the  waves  rolled 
as  if  hastening  towards  the  port  to  which  he  was  to  proceed.  At 
that  moment,  Birinus  recollected  that  a  corporal,  on  w'hich  the  body 
of  the  Lord  had  been  consecrated,  and  itself  containing  the  holy  sacra¬ 
ment,  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Pope,  and  that  he  always 
wore,  except  when  saying  mass,  had  been  left  by  him  on  the  altar 
in  Genoa.  Amid  the  tumult,  it  was  vain  to  hope  that  the  sailors 
would  wait  for  him  to  go  again  on  shore,  and  return  with  that  pre¬ 
cious  relic.  W  hat  was  to  be  done  ?  Birinus  was  armed  with  faith, 
lie  descended  from  the  ship  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  sea  he  walked 
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to  the  shore,  as  if  the  path  on  which  he  trod  was  dry  as  the  firm 
sand  !  His  hope  was  fulfilled — his  faith  rewarded — what  he  sought 
for  was  recovered;  and  again  he  returned  the  same  way  in  which 
he  departed  to  a  vessel  moveless  amid  the  bounding  waves,  and  a 
gale  freshly  blowing  for  a  prosperous  voyage  !’ 

Mr.  M‘Cabe  quotes  some  authorities  in  his  notes  on  this 
miracle,  which  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted : — 

*  Thus,*  says  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  ‘  our  apostle  began  the 
conversion  of  the  West  Saxons,  before  he  landed  in  their  territory. 
This  prodigy  is  so  well  attested  by  the  most  judicious  historianst  that 
those  who  have  the  greatest  interest  to  deny  it,  have  not  dared 
openly  to  do  so.  If  there  is  any  faith  in  history,  and  unless  an 
absolute  scepticism  takes  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that  miracles 
were  frequently  wrought,  not  only  at  the  conversion  of  our  ancestors, 
but  also  during  the  time  that  they  continued  in  their  primitive  fer* 
vour  and  strength  of  faith.* — Milner’s  History  of  Winchester,  vol. 
i.  p.  C8. 

Mr.  Tlearne,  in  his  notes  on  ‘  William,  of  Newburgh,*  vol.  iii. 
p.  773,  remarks : — 

*  I  know  of  no  truly  religious  person  but  what  is  affected  with  what 
now  remains  of  the  historical  painting  in  Dorchester  windows,  re¬ 
lating  to  Birinus’s  voyage  thither,  and  his  converting  the  heathens.* — 
p.  2&. 

King  Oswald,  of  the  incorruptible  arm,  died  fighting  for 
his  country. — 

*The  mere  soil  on  which  his  body  lay  in  the  battle,  seems  to  have 
been  consecrated  by  his  blood,  for  many,  by  taking  a  mere  particle 
of  the  dust,  mixing  it  with  water,  and  drinking  it,  have  been  relieved 
from  their  infirmities.  Such  benefit  has  been  felt  from  this,  and  so 
much  has  it  been  practised,  that  the  gradual  removal  of  the  earth, 
has  caused  the  formation  of  a  foss,  so  deep,  that  a  person  can  stand 
in  it  to  his  full  height.  Brompton  who  wrote,*  says  Dr.  M*Cabe, 
some  centuries  after  Beda,  observes,  *  in  loco  autem  coedis  illius  mi- 
racula  usque  hodie  plura  fierunt.* — p.  301. 

What  a  melancholy  picture  does  all  this  present  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  condition  of  our  Saxon  forefathers !  Think 
of  such  matters  being  gravely  related  by  the  most  enlightened 
men  in  the  country ;  and  of  this  miracle  of  the  holy  clay,  be¬ 
lieved  in  by  generation  after  generation,  for  centuries !  There 
is  nothing  now  in  these  islands  to  equal  such  credulity,  except 
the  superstition  of  the  most  ignorant  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
wildest  parts  of  Ireland ;  though  the  prodigies  of  the  holy  coat 
,of  Treves,  and  of  the  sacred  heart,  show  that  the  most  civilized 
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nations  of  the  continent  may,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  be¬ 
come  the  theatre  of  impostures  as  daring,  and  credulity  as  w  ide¬ 
spread,  as  any  which  flourished  in  the  most  barbarous  ages.  The 
church  of  Rome  and  human  nature  are  still  the  same.  Mr. 
M‘Cabc  must  excuse  us  when  we  say  that  in  our  judgment 
Wade,  in  his  British  History^  has  truly  described  these  miserably 
dark  ages ; — 

*  Reverence  towards  saints  and  relics  was  deemed,  almost  a  higher 
object  than  adoration  of  the  Deity ;  monastic  observances  were 
esteemed  more  meritorious  than  the  active  virtues.  The  knowledge 
in  natural  causes  was  neglected,  from  the  universal  belief  of  miracu¬ 
lous  interpositions  and  judgments ;  bounty  to  the  church  and  pil¬ 
grimages  to  Home,  atoned  lor  every  violence  against  society  ;  and 
remorse  for  crimes  w  as  appeased  not  by  amendment,  but  by  penance, 
servility  to  monks,  and  abject  devotion.  It  w'as  a  religion  of  forms, 
not  of  practical  uses ;  and  the  disputes  which  divided  the  clergy, 
relative  to  the  tonsure  and  the  festival  of  Easter,  attest  it  to  have 
been  an  age  of  unprofitable  theological  trifling.* 

If  we  dwell  upon  visions  and  prodigies,  our  excuse  is,  that  the 
book  is  full  of  them,  and  that  they  are  the  staple  of  all  that  is 
peculiar  in  this  ‘  Catholic  History.^  There  is  a  long  account  of 
the  monk  Owini,  who  saw  a  choir  of  angels  descending  to  a 
bishop,  and  singing  for  his  comfort ; — 

*  1  beseech  you,  then,  tell  me,*  said  Owini  to  the  bishop,  *  what 
was  the  meaning  of  that  canticle  of  joy,  that  I  heard  descending 
from  heaven,  upon  this  oratory,  and  after  a  short  time  again  ascend¬ 
ing  from  It  ?  The  bishop  answered — *  If  you  have  heard  the  sounds 
of  the  hymn,  and  have  been  able  to  notice  the  celestial  choir  coming 
down  upon  this  place,  1  command  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to 
utter  a  w’ord,  respecting  either,  before  my  death.  They  were  the 
spirits  of  angels  who  came  to  call  me  to  that  heaven  and  its  joys 
w  hich  1  have  always  loved  and  ever  desired,  and  they  have  promised 
at  the  end  of  seven  days,  to  return  and  bring  me  with  them.*  Bede 
says  that  they  did  return  at  the  appointed  time,  and  bring  him  as 
they  had  promised. — p.  376. 

At  the  end  of  sixteen  years  from  the  interment  of  the  Abbess 
Etheldrcda,  they  opened  her  coffin,  when — 

*  The  body  of  the  sacred  virgin  was  found  to  be  as  free  from  cor¬ 
ruption  as  it  it  had  been  that  very  hour  interred.  This  is  a  fact 
which  Bishop  Wilfred  did,  (and  many  others  who  knew  it  to  be 
true)  testify.  Even  the  very  linen  in  which  her  corpse  had  been 
buried,  appeared  as  fresh  and  new',  as  the  day  on  which  it  had  been 
first  rolled  round  her  sacred  limbs.* 

hlr.  M‘Cabe  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  Bede,  who  relates  this, 
and  Bishop  Wilkins,  were  contemporaries,  and  that  Bede  states, 
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in  another  place,  his  conversing  with  this  bishop  about  St. 
Etheldreda.  Of  the  same  abbess  it  is  related  that  she  was 
afflicted  with  a  great  and  painful  swelling  in  her  neck,  because, 
when  she  was  a  girl,  she  wore  ‘  gaudy,  useless,  and  jewelled 
ornaments.'  (p.  390.) 

Hishop  Wilfred  was  a  first-rate  Thaumaturgus.  He  was,  on 
one  occasion,  cast  into  prison.  But  a  light,  brighter  than  day, 
filled  his  cell ;  its  dazzling  rays  Hashed  upon  tlie  eyes  of  the 
guards,  who  were  almost  blinded  and  altogether  confounded. 

‘  On  a  sudden  the  jailer  beheld  his  w  ife  start  up — her  mouth  dis¬ 
torted,  and  her  lips  covered  with  the  foam  of  madness — and  then 
fall,  motionless  and  speechless,  before  him.'  The  husband  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  bishop,  w  ho,  of  course,  instantly  cured 
the  maniac.  When  King  Egfrid  heard  of  this  wonderful  light, 
and  the  marvels  wrought  by  his  prisoner,  he  was  incensed 
greatly,  and  ordered  the  holy  man  to  be  loaded  with  heavier 
chains.  Vain  and  impotent  revenge  !  When  the  chains  were 
applied  to  the  limbs  of  the  bishop,  it  was  found  that  they  could 
not  rte  made  to  adhere  to  his  person  : — ‘  Their  clasps  widened  ; 
their  links  sprang  asunder ;  they  fell  from  the  hands  and  feet 
of  the  bishop,  as  the  bonds  of  sin  are  loosed  from  him,  who  wor¬ 
thily  receives  the  sacrament  of  baptism.'  (p.  408.) 

Having  been  liberated  from  prison,  and  having  restored  the 
queen  to  health,  in  consequence,  Wilfred  extended  the  sphere  of 
his  miraculous  operations  : — 

‘  He  rescued  men  not  merely  from  the  .horrors  of  everlasting 
damnation,  but  from  the  dire  misery  of  bodily  death,  in  its  most 
ufilicting  form.  For  three  years  before  his  arrival  in  that  province, 
no  rain  had  descended  upon  it,  and  a  frightful  famine  had  inflicted  its 
tortures  upon  the  miserable  population,  and  doomed  them  to  the 
worst  of  deaths,  driving  the  hapless  pagans  to  precipices  and  the 
sea  beach,  in  order  that  they  might  rid  themselves  of  an  existence 
that  had  become  intolerable.  Upon  the  day  this  unhappy  nation  received 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  copious  and  gentle  showers  descended  upon 
the  earth,  giving  verdure  to  the  parclied  soil,  and  vegetation  to  the 
perishing  seeds,  &c. — Bede  (Catholic  Hist.  p.  414.) 

Imma  was  another  man  whose  limbs  could  not  be  bound. 
The  strange  event  excited  the  w'ondcr  of  his  noble  captor,  who 
demanded  the  cause.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  a  brother 
named  Tunna,  a  priest,  who,  believing  him  to  be  dead,  .saic/ 
masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ;  and  these  were  so  effectual,  that 
no  chains  could  be  fastened  on  his  body ;  and  it  was  found  that 
the  time  of  their  falling  off,  was  the  exact  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  mass  w  as  said  : — 

‘  These  circumstances  were  stated  to  the  writer  (Bede),  by  some 
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of  those  who  had  heard  them  from  the  very  person  to  whom  they 
had  occurred  ;  and  having  been  clearly  ascertained  to  be  true,  have 
been,  without  hesitation,  inserted  in  this  history/-^  p.  425. 

Further  on  we  have  an  account  of  Caedmon  who  had  a  vision 
in  which  a  celestial  visitant  appeared  to  him,  touched  his  dull 
soul  with  inspiration,  so  that  he  awoke  a  famous  poet,  from 
whom  it  is  said  Milton  stole  some  of  the  finest  ideas  of  his 
‘  Paradise  Lost.^ 

*  It  is  strange,*  says  Mr.  M‘Cabe,  ‘  that  the  learned  republican, 
the  virulent  hater  of  monks,  should  be  suspected  of  plagiarising  from 
a  monk — and  that  monk  an  humble  and  unlearned  herdsman.* — p  438. 

St.  Cuthbert  was  a  very  hospitable  monk ;  and  one  day  he 
entertained  a  verj’  beautiful  angel  unawares,  washing  his  feet, 
rubbing  them  dry  with  a  towel,  and  as  they  seemed  numb,  rest¬ 
ing  them  on  his  bosom.  He  left  the  stranger  eating  savoury 
food,  and  while  he  went  away  for  some  hot. bread  his  guest  mys¬ 
teriously  departed.  Cuthbert  cured  a  sick  person  by  the  use  of 
‘  holy  water,*  against  which,  says  our  author,  ‘  non-catholics 
liavc  written  volumes  of  abuse,  as  being  nothing  better  than 

*  popish  superstition !  *  The  catholic  believes  that  with  faith 
and  virtue,  minvcles  may  be,  and  are,  accomplished — but  what 
right  has  the  infidel  to  ask  for  them,  or  the  vicious  man  to 
cxjwjct  them  ?  *  (p.  456.) 

Cuthbert  performed  a  great  many  other  miracles.  Bede, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  and  who,  we  are  told,  took  the 
greatest  possible  care  to  ascertain  the  facts,  vouches  for  the 
truth  of  them  all.  Now,  as  this  same  Bede  has  been  admitted 
by  protestants  to  be  a  man  whose  piety,  talents,  astuteness,  and 
cleverness  cannot  be  questioned ;  as,  in  fact,  ‘  he  is  a  plieno- 
incnou  easier  to  praise  than  to  parallel,*  it  follows  tliat  we  have 
nothing  for  it  but  to  swallow  all  these  prodigies,  though  they 
smell  so  strongly  of  imposture,  and  seem  a  mass  of  fables  not 
very  cunningly  devised.  Here  then  is  the  sum  of  the  whole 
matter  put  into  a  logical  formula  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Catholic  History  of  England.* 

‘  We  leave  anti-catholics  to  deal  with  this  dilemma.  Either  what 
Bede  has  stated  of  St.  Cathbert  is  true,  or  Beda  himself  must  have 
been  an  impostor  or  a  dolt.  In  struggling  to  get  out  of  that  dilemma, 
we  believe  that  all  they  can  prove  is,  that  they  are  as  destitute  of 
arguments,  as  of  faith  :  and  that  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  their 

*  philosophy*  is,  that  it  is  *  foolishness.* — p.  403. 

Our  author  subsequently  adds,  that  he  is  not  aw.are  ^  that  the 
accomplishment  of  a  miracle  has  ever  been  ascribed  by  au 
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author  to  a  married  clergyman^  even  Luther,  himself,  is  not  an 
exception  to  this  general  observation  ! ' 

The  inference  we  would  draw  from  this,  if  it  be  a  fact,  is — 
that  marriage  is  favoural)le  to  veracity  and  integity,  that  its 
healthful  sympathies  and  associations  arc  at  war  with  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  esprit  de  corps  through  whose  demoralizing  influence  so 
many  shameful  frauds  have  been  committed.  However,  we 
sliall  give  a  few  more  specimens  of*  the  miracles  for  which  Bede 
vouches,  and  which  M‘Cabe  is  ready  to  swear  to,  and  then  we 
shall  leave  the  reader  to  deal  with  the  formidable  dilemma  as  he 
may  think  proper. 

‘The  llewalds  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  3rd  of  October.  Their 
sanctity  and  devotion  were  testified  by  miracles,  for  upon  their 
bodies  being  cast  into  the  river  by  their  pagan  murdeiers,  they 
ascended  for  forty  miles  against  the  current  of  the  stream  /  and  were  at 
length  borne  to  that  place  in  which  their  priestly  companions  were 
located.  During  the  night  an  immense  ray  of  light  was  seen  to 
descend  from  heaven,  and  to  rest  upon  the  place  whereto  their  bodies 
had  been  wafted  ;  and  this  even  was  observed  by  some  of  those  who 

had  dipped  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  English  saints . 

It  is  even  said  that  in  the  place  where  they  were  killed,  a  spring 
gushed  from  the  earth,  which  has  ever  since  flowed  in  a  copious  and 
abundant  stream  of  water.' — p.  483. 

Ambitious  churchmen  in  the  middle  ages  were  quite  as 
anxious  to  be  canonized  as  to  be  saved.  For  this  they  endured 
mucli  self-inflicted  mortification,  and  consented  to  play  many  a 
game  of  deception,  by  pretending  to  visions  and  to  the  working 
of  miracles.  At  their  death  they  had  friends  who  laboured 
to  realize  their  plans  by  getting  up  stories  about  miraculous 
streams  of  water — rays  of  light — choirs  of  angels,  etc.  These 
frauds  were  also  designed  often  to  enrich  churches  and  monas¬ 
teries,  to  eaeh  of  which  it  was  essential,  as  a  stock  in  trade,  that 
it  should  have  bones  of  a  miracle-working  saint,  or  of  a  martyr. 
The  religious  novelties  then  introduced  about  the  Virgin — the 
saints — the  sacraments — the  cross — images,  etc.,  all  created  a 
constant  demand  for  miracles  to  make  them  pass  with  the  mul¬ 
titude.  The  demand  produced  the  supply  in  most  ample  abun¬ 
dance.  Miracles  were  made  cheap.  They  were  produced  gra¬ 
tuitously.  A  man  walked  on  the  sea  for  a  relic  w  hich  he  had 
torgotten  ;  when  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  vessel  to  wait 
for  him,  and  the  same  vessel  remained  immovable  on  the 
bounding  waves  till  he  returned  ;  dead  bodies  floated  forty  miles 
against  the  current  of  a  stream  merely  that  they  might  join  other 
dead  bodies;  and  then  a  light  from  heaven  must  come  to  tell  their 
friends  where  they  lay,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  consecrated 
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ground.  The  reader  will  have  observed  how  many  of  these 
prodigies  were  evidently  designed  to  sanction  doctrines  that 
have  no  warrant  in  Scripture,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  whose 
chains  fell  off  when  mass  was  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  this  volume 
were  designed  to  encourage  the  homage  paid  to  the  crucifix, 
which  in  those  ages  amounted  to  absolute  idolatry — an  idolatry 
which  is  fully  sanctioned  by  the  Romau  ritual.  When  St. 
Aldhelm  died,  his  funeral  was  conducted  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  At  everv  seven  miles  of  the  road  crosses  were  erected, 

‘  memorials  of  the  event,  which  were  long  celebrated,  by  the 
miraculous  cures  of  persons  affected  wdth  various  ailments.^  To 
this  text  of  his  history  ^Ir.  M‘Cabe  adds  the  following  note  : — 

*  In  the  life  of  St.  Aldhelm,  many  miracles  are  recorded  of  him  by 
William  of  Malmesbury.  One  of  these  performed  in  his  life  time  we 
hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  mentioning.  When  a  storm  was  raging, 
Aldhelm  produced  a  perfect  calm,  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross ! 
The  persons  whose  lives  he  thus  preserved  from  shipwreck  made  him  a 
present  of  a  book  which  he  had  been  desirous  of  purchasing  from  them 
. — that  book  was  the  Bible  f  Persons  of  strong  anti-catholic  prejudices, 
and  especially  those  who  have  been  educated  in  a  hatred  of  the  monks, 
ought  to  read  an  account  of  the  miracles  performed  at  the  shrine  of  this 
monk — this  founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  monasteries  in  England. 
Tliey  will  find  it  stated  by  one  cognizant  of  the  facts,  that  through  the 
intercession  of  St.  Aldheim,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God,  the  blind,  the 
dumb,  the  lame,  the  paralytic,  and  even  the  insane,  were  restored  to 
health.' — p.  525. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  more  marvellous  in  this  book  than 
the  fact,  that  any  sane  gentleman  should  submit  it  to  the  English 
public  at  the  present  day  as  a  true  history  of  England.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  advice  gravely  tendered  to  the  '  anticatholic* 
reader  in  the  last  quotation  ?  Does  Mr.  M‘Cabe  really  think 
that  any  mind,  accustomed  to  examine  and  weigh  evidence,  can 
be  convinced  by  such  stories?  If  so,  he  will  thank  us  for 
aiding  in  their  conversion  by  the  extracts  we  have  given. 
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Art.  VI.  Sumismatlc  Illustrations  of  the  Narrative  Portions  of  the 

New  Testament,  By  J.  Y.  Akermun.  8vo.  London.  1810. 

'The  scripture  is  a  field  or  vineyard,  which  finds  work  for  a 
variety  of  hands,  and  about  which  may  be  employed  a  great 
diversity  of  gifts  and  operations,  but  all  from  the  same  spirit 
and  for  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord/  So  said  Matthew  Henry, 
and  so  we  say.  Classical  authors,  old  coins,  and  inscriptions, 
will  throw  light  on  many  an  interesting  narrative;  and  the 
antiquary,  while  removing  a  doubt  which  the  change  of  mannei*s 
and  customs  may  have  left  upon  a  passage,  sometimes  helps  us 
to  understand  the  moral  command  which  follows.  We  shall 
give  a  few  examples,  some  from  the  work  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  add  some  from  our  own  researches.  The  reader  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  see  what  might  be  done  in  this  way  to  help 
the  study  of  the  Bible. 

1.]  ‘What  man  is  there,’  says  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus, 
(Acts  \\}C,  35),  ‘  that  k nowet h  not  how  the  city  of  the  Ephesians 
is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the  image 
which  fell  from  Jupiter?’  We  must  begin  by  correcting  tlie 
translation ;  the  difference  will  not  be  great,  but  still  important 
to  the  antiquary.  ‘  What  imin  is  tliere  that  knoweth  not  that 
the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  temple-keeper  of  the  great  Diana, 
and  of  that  w  hich  fell  from  heaven  ?’ 

Here  the  coins  of  Ephesus  satisfactorily  prove  that  the  city 
took  that  most  curious  title  of  ‘  Temple-keeper  to  Diana.’ 
Other  cities  styled  themselves  ‘  Temple-keepers’  of  other  gods, 
as  one  European  sovereign  ealls  himself'  His  most  Cjitholic  Ma¬ 
jesty  another,  '  His  most  Christian  Majesty ;’  and  a  third, 

•  Defender  of  the  Faith.’ 

But  further,  the  more  ignorant  among  the  pngans  confounded 
in  their  notions  the  gods  and  their  statues ;  and  an  ancient 
author  tells  us,  that  at  Athens  there  were  three  Miuervas ;  the 
(Ircat  Minerva,  the  Minerva  of  Fhidias,  and  the  Minerva  that 
fell  from  heaven.  The  last  was,  of  course,  so  called  from  its 
age;  it  had  existed  time  out  of  mind;  nobody  knew  when,  or 
by  whom  it  was  nuade ;  and  it  was  of  a  rude,  had  style  of  art. 
Such,  also,  was  the  Diana  of  Ephesus  that  fell  from  heaven. 
The  coins  give  us  a  representation  of  this  grotesque,  but  time- 
honoured  figure.  It  is  supported  by  holding  a  sLalf  in  each 
hand,  and  its  head  is  as  wide  as  its  shoulders.  There  is  a  statue 
of  it  in  Sir  John  Soane’s  museum.  The  Great  Diana  was  a 
larger  statue,  of  more  modern  and  better  workmanship.  Here, 
Rgain,  the  coins  help  us ;  by  telling  us  that  the  city  of  Ephesus 
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was  *  twice  temple-keeper  of  Diana/  and  that  this  meant  in  two 
temples,  not  on  two  occasions,  is  proved  by  other  coins,  which 
after  the  building  of  two  temples  to  the  emperors,  style  the  city 
‘  four  times  temple-keepers/  and  give  representations  of  the  four 
temples. 

2. ]  In  Acts  xxvii.,  Paul,  when  a  prisoner,  was  delivered  to  a 
centurion  of  Augustus's  baud.  Here  again  we  must  correct  the 
translation  :  it  was  to  a  centurion  of  the  Augustan  band. 

Tliere  were  three  legions  which  were  honoured  with  this  title 
of  Augustan — the  second,  the  third,  and  the  eighth ;  and  from 
the  coins  of  Beryttus,  now  called  Beyrut,  we  see  that  the  eighth 
legion  was  quartered  there.  It  is  true  that,  from  an  inscription 
found  in  Strasburg,  it  seems  that  the  Eighth  Augustan  Legion 
was  there  quaitered;  but  this  does  not  contradict  the  former: 
though  legions  were  not  often  moved  from  Germany  to  Syria, 
it  was  not  unfrequent  to  find  half  a  legion  quartered  in  one 
countr}^  and  half  in  another. 

3. ]  In  the  sermon  on  the  mount  our  Lord  says,  ^AVhosoever 
shall  compel  thee  to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  twain.'  We  can 
all  of  us  easily  understand  the  other  part  of  this  command,  that 
when  struck  on  one  check  we  should  in  humility  offer  the  other; 
because,  unfortunately,  we  know  what  striking  is.  But  many 
must  have  wondered  what  can  have  given  rise  to  the  command 
of  going  a  second  mile  with  the  violent  man  who  has  already 
compelled  you  to  go  one  mile.  Nobody  now  ,  and  in  this  country, 
is  ever  injured  by  such  treatment.  But  we  learn  from  coins 
and  inscriptions  that  the  couriers  in  the  service  of  the  Roman 
government  had  the  privilege  of  travelling  through  the  provinces 
free  of  expense,  and  of  calling  upon  the  villagers  to  forw  ard  their 
carriages  and  baggage  to  the  next  town.  Under  a  despotic  go¬ 
vernment,  this  became  a  cruel  grievance.  Every  Homan  of  high 
rank  claimed  the  same  privilege  ;  the  horses  w’ere  unyoked  from 
the  plough  to  be  harnessed  to  the  rich  man's  carriage.  It  was 
the  most  galling  injustice  which  the  provinces  suffered.  We 
have  an  inscription  of  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  and  Nubia 
mentioning  its  petition  for  a  redress  of  this  grievance;  and  a 
coin  of  Nerva's  reign  records  its  abolition  in  Italy.  Our  Lord 
could  give  no  stronger  exhortation  to  patient  humility  than  by 
advising  his  Syrian  hearers,  instead  of  resenting  the  demand  for 
one  stage’s  ‘  vchiculation,'  to  go  willingly  a  second  stage. 

4]  When  Ptolemy  the  Third  returned  home  to  Egypt  from  a 
successful  Syrian  campaign,  and  brought  back  to  the  temples 
many  of  the  ornaments  which  had  been  carried  away  by  Cam- 
byscs,  the  priests  in  gratitude  gave  him  the  title  of  Euergetes, 
tKe  benefactor.  The  same  title  was  also  borne  by  one  of  the 
worst  of  his  successors,  who  was  also  more  appropriately 
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nnnicd  Kakergetcs,  the  mischief -maker.  Egypt  at  tins  time 
usually  set  the  fashion  to  all  the  neighbonriiig  kingdoms;  and 
the  coins  of  Syria,  Parthia,  Phrygia,  Pontus,  and  Papldagonia, 
show  that  this  title  of  Benefactor  was  a  favourite  with  the  hateful 
tyrants  of  the  east  during  the  two  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  had  lost  its  first  meaning,  and  was  often  used  ironically. 
Such  was  its  meaning  when  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  *  The 
kings  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them,  and  they  that  have  au¬ 
thority  over  them  are  called  Euergetes,  or  Benefactors.  But  ye 
are  not  so ;  but  let  the  greatest  among  you  be  as  the  younger, 
and  the  chief  as  he  that  serveth,'  Luke  xxii.  25. 

5.]  Matt.  xvii.  24 ;  translated  literally :  ‘  And  when  they  came 
to  Capernaum,  those  who  received  the  didrachms  [or  money  for 
the  tribute]  came  to  Peter  and  said  :  Doth  your  Teacher  pay 
the  didrachms  And  further  on,  ‘  Cast  an  hook,  and  take  the 
first  fish  that  cometh  up  ;  and  on  opening  its  mouth,  thou  wilt 
find  a  stater,  [a  coin,  worth  two  didraehms]  take  that  and  give 
to  them  for  me  and  thee.'  These  Greek  coins  are  well  known 
to  all  collectors ;  and  the  stater  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Jewish 
shekel,  and  of  course  the  didrachm  to  half  a  shekel.  Hence 
the  question  naturally  arises,  whether  the  Romans,  in  levying  a 
poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel  on  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  were  im¬ 
posing  a  new  tribute,  or  seizing  the  well  known  temple  tax, 
w  hich,  by  the  Levitical  law,  every  male  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  was  ordered  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  ser¬ 
vices.  Commentators  have  been  divided  on  the  question,  though 
we  think  it  might  have  been  settled  by  remarking  that  at  this 
time  the  temple-services  were  maintaiued  by  a  voluntary  gift,  or 
corban,  in  the  place  of  the  old  tax.  And  that  the  two  taxes 
were  the  same,  is  proved  by  a  coin  which  commemorates  its  re¬ 
peal  under  Nerva.  The  coin  proves  that  the  Roman  tribute, 
like  the  Levitical  tax,  was  payable  by  every  Jew',  wherever  he 
lived,  not  by  those  in  Judea  only,  and  that  it  was  thought  not 
only  an  injustice,  but  a  disgrace,  as  we  might  suppose  the  Jews 
would  feel  the  appropriation  of  their  sacred  temple  tax  to  the 
service  of  their  pagan  masters.  The  words  on  Nerva's  coin  arc, 
Judaici  fisci  cal  amnia  sublata. 

Two  or  three  of  these  remarks  w’c  w'ould  recommend  to  Mr. 
Akerman,  as  suitable  additions  to  his  elegant  little  volume. 

Interesting  matter  of  this  kind  crowds  upon  the  student  of 
antiquities,  whatever  be  his  subject,  whether  Greek  and  Roman 
coins,  ancient  geography,  or  Egyptian  history  and  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  forces  on  us  the  remark, 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  more  exact  and  literal  translation  of 
the  New  Testament.  Not  that  it  is  much  needed  when  we  are 
reading  for  the  higher  devotional  purposes;  but,  certainly,  one 
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of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  lost,  when  we  give  up  the  exact  expressions  relating  to 
manners  and  customs,  for  the  too  general  expressions  of  the 
authoriied  version.  A  bungling  forger  might  have  told  us  that 
the  city  of  Ephesus  was  a  worshipper  of  Diana,  and  that  tlie 
Komaiis  levied  a  poll-tax  on  Judea;  but  he  would'  hardly  have 
ventured  to  call  the  city  a  temple-keeper  to  two  divinities ;  or 
to  say,  that  the  Roman  poll-tax,  was  a  didrachm  or  half-stater ; 
or  that  the  Augustan  Legion  was  quartered  in  Syria,  against 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  historians. 


Art.  Vll. — 1.  The  General  Interests  of  French  Protestantism.  By 
Count  Agenor  dc  Gasparin,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Paris.  8vo.  1843. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  and  Extension  of  French 
Protestantism.  Paris.  8vo.  1843 — 1847. 

3.  Report  of  the  Judgments  against  the  French  Baptists.  Paris.  Bvo. 
1847. 

Modern  history  offers  nothing  fit  to  be  compared  with  the 
struggle  carried  on  by  the  French  protestants  during  the  three 
centuries  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1789;  whether  that  struggle 
be  looked  at  in  reference  to  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  perse¬ 
cuted,  or  to  the  enormous  damage  done  to  the  French  nation 
through  that  persecution  ; — to  its  bad  influence  on  the  general 
policy  of  Europe,  or  to  the  great  suecess  w  hich  at  last  crow  ned 
the  resistance  made  most  heroically,  during  so  long  a  period, 
against  oppression.  But  the  success  so  gained  is  not  complete. 
At  this  moment,  protestantism  in  France  is  subject  to  serious 
attacks  in  one  of  its  chief  attributes — the  right  of  private 
judgment  as  to  forms  of  w’orship,  long  termed  by  the  French 
constitution,  la  liberie  des  cultes.  Upon  various  grounds,  the 
hrench  authorities  habitually  infringe  this  right,  as  was  done 
in  a  late  judgment  at  Amiens  against  the  French  baptists, 
whose  church  it  will  suppress,  if  it  be  not  annulled  by  the 
supreme  court  appealed  to  in  Paris.  The  frequency  of 
such  cases,  and  the  analogy  which  their  chief  motive  bears 
to  that  official  jealousy  of  freedom  in  religious  matters,  which 
is  clearly  ^  traceable  throughout  the  whole  history  of  French 
protestantism,  gives  urgent  importauce  to  that  history, 
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the  following  brief  sketch  of  which  is  here  introduced  hy  r  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  proceedings  against  the  baptists. 

This  church  is  not  new  in  France,  nor  does  it  differ  materi¬ 
ally  from  the  churches  of  the  same  denomination  in  Enirhuul 
and  America.  It  has  been  established,  at  least,  twenty  years,  in 
the  department  of  which  Amiens  is  the  chief  city  ;  and  where 
its  members  are  numerous.  About  fiye  years  ago  M.  Victor 
Lepoids  came  to  this  department  to  preach.  The  prefet  having 
last  year  warned  the  district  otlicers  to  proceed  against  all  new 
comers  of  this  sect,  M.  Lepoids  was  interrupted  by  the  police; 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  severest  measures  were 
taken  against  him  and  other  preachers.  M.  Besin,  an  old 
resident,  was  found  reading  the  bible  to  a  small,  quiet  congre¬ 
gation,  and  was  immediately  earned  to  prison.  After  five  days' 
detention,  he  was  taken  away,  chained  with  a  body  of  felons,  to 
a  central  gaol,  from  which,  however,  he  was  released  by  the 
public  prosecutor.  A  month  afterwards,  M.  Lepoids  was  taken 
up,  and  confined  for  seven  days.  M.  Besin,  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  gaol,  was  then  seized  again,  and  confined  also. 
These  seven  days  passed  without  any  examination, — a  thing 
against  express  law\  A  third  party,  M.  Foulon,  a  young  man 
preparing  himself  for  the  baptist  ministry,  was  also  taken  up 
about  the  same  time.  All  three  were  tried  at  Laon,  in  January 

last.  They  w  ere  asked  if  they  had  taken  holy  orders  in  the  w  ay 

•  •  *  • 

prescribed  by  law ;  w  hen  it  is  notorious,  that  the  law'  has  pre¬ 
scribed  no  form  in  such  cases  as  theirs.  Again  they  were  asked, 
whether  they  had  studied  theology  in  the  colleges  appointed  by 
the  government  for  them ;  when  it  is  equally  notorious,  that 
the  protestant  colleges  do  not  admit  them.  M.  Lepoids  de¬ 
fended  himself  upon  the  charter  of  1830,  which  guarantees  to 
all  the  right  of  worship  in  the  way  they  prefer.  He  in¬ 
sisted,  that  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  words  of  the 
charter  is,  the  right  to  be  a  religious  teacher  without  a  licence. 
He  did  not  ask  to  be  paid  for  his  services;  he  demanded  the 
protection  due  to  all  by  the  law.  The  court,  nevertheless, 
condemned  the  three  parties  to  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  pounds  each 
for  having  '  assembled  people  to  teach  them  a  new  faith,  w  hieh 
they  called  that  of  the  protestant  baptists.'  A  second  judg¬ 
ment  by  the  superior  court  at  Amiens,  has  confirmed  that  of 
Laon,  but  it  reduced  the  fine  to  two  pounds  against  each  defen¬ 
dant.  A  fresh  appeal  is  pending  before  the  supreme  court,  in 
Paris ;  and,  although  the  French  law  prohibits  subscriptions  to 
pay  fines,  so  great  an  interest  is  felt  for  the  i)artics,  that  a  fund 
is  being  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  several  trials. 

The  importance  of  the  question  involved  in  these  trials  will 
be  readily  perceived.  It  really  is  a  question  whether  the  pro- 
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sent  modes  of  Christian  worship  in  France  shall  bind  the  whole 
country  now,  and  for  evermore ;  and  whether  those  whose 
consciences  are  uneasy  at  the  existing  state  of  religion  in  any  of 
the  churches,  shall  be  refused  peaceful  change,  unless  wlien 
sanctioned  by  the  authorities.  The  crisis  has  been  foreseen  ; 
and  M.  de  Gasparin  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  book  to  the 
topic. 

•  Liberty  of  conscience  is  won,  (says  he)  in  England,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  America— I  was  about  to  add,  in  France,  The  letter  of  the 
charter  of  1830  is  clear.  Every  one  (it  states)  has  an  equal  right  to 
profess  his  oum  creed,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  for  his  mode 
of  worship.  Nevertheless,  this  right  is  perpetually  infringed  by  the 
local  authorities.  They  have  been  rebuked,  indeed,  by  the  minister, 
in  some  instances;  anil  tliey  are  ready  to  admit  the  application  of  the 
charter  to  the  old  recognised  congregations.  Tlie  supreme  court  of 
appeal  also  applies  the  several  principles  which  regulate  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  associations,  only  to  sects  which  it  distinguishes  from  those 
recognised  congregations.  Other  courts  of  justice  do  not  admit  even 
lliis  distinction.  It  is  now  attempted  to  make  a  license  indispensable 
to  all  worship,  and  to  prevent  the  laity  even  reading  the  bible,  in  the 
service  of  any  religious  assembly,  without  such  license.  In  some 
quarters,  the  police  peremptorily  prohibit  all  preaching  of  protest- 
unts  to  catholics. 

*  These  things  are  quite  recent  (says  M.  de  Gasparin)  and  the  spirit 
of  hostility  which  they  betray,*  increases  in  asperity.  It  breaks  out 
in  strange  forms.  It  has  succeeded  in  removing  the  bust  of  Luther 
from  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  to  Guttemberg,  at  Slrasburg,  although 
Alsace  is  lull  of  protestants,  to  whom  a  special  treaty  guarantees  their 
old  faith,  and  although  the  bible,  which  printing  made  popular,  is 
their  peculiar  pride.  This  act  is  only  equalled  by  the  conduct  of 
the  bigot  who  rules  Bavaria,  in  exposing  himself  to  the  scorn  of 
Germany,  by  excluding  the  same  bust  from  his  Valhalla.  It  is  this 
persecution  which  is  daily  reducing  the  provisions  made  by  law  for 
the  protestants.  Whilst  the  catholics  receive  36,000,000  of  francs 
yearly,  for  their  thirty-three  millions  of  souls,  or  Is  per  head, 
the  protestants,  who  are  one  million  and  a  half  in  number, 
receive  only  1,260,0(X)  francs,  or  about  6^d  per  head.  The  catholics 
have  thirty-four  thousand  pastors,  or  one  to  every  thousand  souls; 
the  protestants  only  seven  hundred,  or  one  to  two  thousand  souls.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  French  protestant  church  it  had  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  cures  of  souls;  and  that  w'as  the  time 
when  France  did  not  comprise  Alsace  and  Franche  Comte  within  its 
territory.* 

This  is  the  solemn  statement  of  M.  de  Gasparin,  an  able  and 
zealous  advocate  of  French  protestantism ;  and  to  him  is  mainly 
due  the  foundation  of  a  new  '  society,  for  its  protection  and 
citcusiou.’  One  of  the  various  objects  of  that  society  is,  to 
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secure  the  execution  of  the  charter  in  favour  of  every  denotni- 
iiatiou  of  protestants ;  whose  danger  it  has  pointed  out  with 
great  energy.  It  even  insists  that  a  settled  design  is  formed  to 
put  down  religious  liberty  as  guaranteed  by  the  charter.  The 
case  might  be  put  more  correctly  by  sliowing,  that  as  the 
fact  is,  restriction  upon  protestantisin  in  France  has  been 
imposed  from  political  jealousies,  jvs  well  as  from  religious 
bigotry  \  and  thus  at  the  present  day,  the  hostile  proceedings 
pursued  against  particular  protestant  churches,  are  concurrent, 
as  those  of  times  past,  against  all  the  protestants,  with  great 
political  corruption.  The  history  of  IVoncli  protestantisin, 
indeed,  affords  complete  means  of  solving  a  difficulty  which  is 
exceedingly  perplexing ;  for  the  irresistible  evidence  of  that 
history  fully  accounts  for  the  very  same  thing  being  done, 
although  with  a  less  degree  of  violence,  under  the-  institutions 
established  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  happened  at  the 
worst  period  of  the  expelled  llourbons. 

France  shared  largely  in  the  sentiments  which,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  prompted  all  Europe  to  seek  a  reform  in  the  church ; 
and  the  revival  of  learning  with  the  invention  of  printing,  did 
not  fail  to  produce  at  the  outset,  in  that  country,  the  same 
effects,  which  endangered  an  hierarchy  of  a  thousand  years, 
wherever  these  effects  were  not  counteracted  by  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  Romish  church,  as  in  Italy,  or  as  in 
France,  by  a  combination  of  them  with  certain  political  powers 
inconsistent  with  reform.  So  early  as  1485,  a  French  priest, 
Jean  Laillicr,  had  preceded,  even  surpassed,  Luther  in  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  some  most  important  doctrines,  lie  maintained  pub¬ 
licly,  that  the  claim  of  superiority  by  the  pope,  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  Peter,  was  an  assumption  founded  on  error ;  that 
all  ministers  of  religion  have  equal  authority  ;  and  that  papal 
indulgences  arc  a  gross  abuse  ;  and  papal  infallibility,  a  decep¬ 
tion.  The  Sorbonne  condemned  these  doctrines,  but  did  not 
punish  the  preacher.  If  the  brutal  passions  of  Henry  viii. 
laid  the  foundation  for  narrowing  the  authority  of  Rome,  the 
ambition  of  tw  o  French  kings  had,  before  him,  tended  seriously 
to  the  same  result.  The  indej)cndence  of  the  Gallican  churcli 
was  directly  proposed  by  Charles  viii.  and  Louis  xii.,  after 
their  Italian  campaigns.  At  this  period  the  States  of  France 
assembled  from  all  the  provinces  declared,  that  there  must  be  a 
general  ecclesiastical  reform ;  and  that  they  would  no  longer 
endure  the  abuse  of  the  prodigious  contributions  sent  every 
year  to  Rome.  In  four  years,  before  1599,  two  millions  of  francs 
in  gold  had  thus  been  lost  to  the  country. 

These  discontents  were  followed  in  1515  by  a  refined  act  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  in  ceding  the  nomination  of  aU 
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ccclcaiftsticnl  benefices  to  the  kings  of  France  for  ever.  This 
interested  them  in  the  opposition  to  church  reform.  It  was 
immediately  after  this  event,  that  Luther  appeared  in  Germany; 
and  although  his  doctrines  soon  found  great  favour  in  France, 
this  powerful  new  interest  disposed  the  king  to  resist  them. 
Other  circumstances  had  the  same  tendency.  Calvin  was  far 
more  austere  than  Luther,  and,  without  reserve,  denounced  the 
disorders  of  the  court,  which  irritated  the  king,  whilst  the 
followers  of  Calvin  proclaimed  free  principles  of  government, 
which  alarmed  him.  Hence  the  cruel  persecutions  which  dis. 
graced  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  notwithstanding  that 
under  special  circumstances  favour  was  occasionally  show  n  to  the 
advocates  of  the  new  opinions,  as  in  the  instance  of  Erasmus, 
w  hom  he  invited  to  live  in  France.  Still  the  reformation  spread 
far  and  w  ide  into  the  remotest  provinces  ;  and  it  w  as  no  small 
addition  to  its  strength,  that  as  in  Germany  and  England  lluss 
and  Wicklitfe  were  not  forgotten,  so  throughout  the  south  of 
France,  the  old  opinions  of  the  Albigenscs  had  left  religious,  as 
well  as  civil  traditions,  which  resisted  conquest  and  the  inqui¬ 
sition.  The  mountainous  character  of  some  regions,  and  the 
recollections  of  the  free  municipalities  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years*  existence,  had  formed  a  race  singularly  calculated  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  civil  and  religious  strife,  which  was  to  last 
for  two  hundred  years  to  come.  From  1555  to  1562,  only  about 
thirty-five  years  after  Luther’s  appearance,  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  churches  were  formed  in  IVance.  They  w'ere  all  distinct 
from  each  other,  each  separately  governed  by  its  minister  and  a 
consistory.  Their  doctrines  were  espoused  by  many  of  the 
highest  nobility,  as  well  as  by  great  numbers  of  the  people.  At 
this  period,  however,  as  at  the  first,  jealousy  of  the  free  j)oliticj\l 
character  of  the  reformers  was  associ«ated  with  the  dislike  ex¬ 
hibited  by  their  opponents  to  their  religious  opinions.  *  Illegal 
meetings,  held  on  pretence  of  this  reform,  must  be  suppressed,* 
says  an  edict  of  Francis  the  Second,  in  1559  ;  ‘  for  at  these  meet¬ 
ings  many  mischievous  and  infamous  charges  are  made  against 
our  person,  to  excite  the  people  to  sedition,  therefore  all  such 
illegal  meetings,  whether  on  account  of  religion,  or  any  other  pur* 
poses  whatever,  are  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death.' 

The  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Valois,  with  all  their  cruel¬ 
ties,  were  unable  to  crush  protestantism.  Only  five  years  after 
the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  been  perpetrated  by  Charles 
IX.,  his  successor,  Henry  iii.,  granted  to  the  protestants  the 
exercise  of  their  faith  as  freely  as  was  settled  for  them  by  the 
famous  edict  of  Nantz,  under  Henry  iv.  They  must  then  have 
been  far  more  than  a  million  in  number ;  and  judicious  men 
have  thought,  that  if  Henry  iv.  had  been  as  firm  and  ns  con- 
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sistent  as  he  was  able  and  brave — if  he  had  not  purchased  the 
fickle  friendship  of  the  pope  by  reconciliation  to  the  church  of 
Uoine,  France  would  in  his  reign  have  exhibited  a  very  ditterent 
character.  The  catholics  would  have  yielded  obedience  to  the 
kindly  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  have  ceased  to  persecute. 
The  protestants,  an  undoubted  minority,  and  daily  more  en¬ 
lightened,  would  not  have  abused  their  infiuenee  over  the  king. 
The  result  must  have  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  government,  as  the  free  spirit  of  the  protest¬ 
ants  would  have  moderated  the  old  tendencies  of  the  court, 
and  what  the  court  lost  by  restrictions  in  its  power,  would 
have  had  a  compensation  in  the  increased  energies  of  the 
nation.  By  curbing  bigotry,  Henry  iv.  would  have  been  able, 
in  this  happier  condition  of  France,  to  have  boldly  opened  a 
refuge  to  the  millions  of  oppressed  Jews  and  Moors  of  Spain, 
who  earnestly  sought  from  him  a  home  and  protection  in  the 
wilds  of  Oayenne.  The  civil  wars  of  the  next  reign  could 
hot  then  have  taken  place;  and  Louis  xiv.  would  probably 
have  avoided  the  disgrace  which  brought  him  to  a  dis¬ 
honoured  tomb.  Finally,  his  successors,  sheltered  by  timely 
reforms,  would  not  have  been  overwhelmed  in  revolution  after 
revolution  to  the  ruin  of  their  dvnastv. 

But  Henry  iv.,  the  great  king  of  his  time— the  son  of  a  pro- 
testant  queen — was  far  more  ambitious  of  power  than  sincere  in 
his  religious  principles.  From  mere  worldly  considerations  he 
sacrificed  the  aflections  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  cradled, 
in  order  to  obtain  authority  over  men  he  could  not  conciliate 
by  abjuration.  He  expiated  a  great  error  by  a  violent  death; 
and  the  golden  opportunity  at  his  command  was  lost,  because 
the  interests  of  protestantism  were  with  him  made  subordinate 
to  a  political  intrigue. 

How  correctly  the  probable  results  of  a  different  policy  from 
that  pursued  by  Henry  iv.  are  here  conjectured,  is  plain  from 
what  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Louis  xiv. 

The  number  of  French  protestants,  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  of  Henry  iv.,  may  be  stated  at  one  million.*  Their 
interests  were  represented  at  the  court  by  two  commis¬ 
sioners,  elected  for  three  years,  in  a  general  assembly  formed 
of  deputies  from  all  the  provinces  in  France.  The  gene- 

•  In  February,  subscriplions  were  collected  in  France  to  help  the 
Cicnevese  against  the  Duke  oi  Savoy.  *  If  every  confrregntwn'  said  Du 
Plessis-Mornay  on  this  occasion,  ‘  will  but^ive  *20  crowm^  that  will  be  10,000.* 
This,  on  an  average  of  2,000  souls  to  a  congregation,  and  only  500  congre¬ 
gations  in  France,  would  be  a  million  of  Protestants  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  The  estimate  is  low.  This  curious  passage  quoted  is  from  Bazin’s 
*  Louis  XllI,*  t.  i.  p.  140. 
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ral  assembly  named  six,  of  whom  the  sovereign  chose  two  for 
the  service.  They  came  furnished  with  papers  declaring  the 
grievances  and  wants  of  their  constituents.  They  had  regular 
audiences  with  the  king  and  his  ministers;  five  hundred 
churches,  divided  into  fifteen  provinces,  used  to  elect  thirty  gen- 
tlcmcn,  twenty  pastors,  sixteen  citizens,  called  ancients,  and 
four  deputies,  for  Rochelle.  The  great  men  of  the  Protestant 
Society,  such  as  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  the  Due  de  Rohan,  Du 
Plcssis-Mornay,  and  Sully,  used  to  be  iuvited  to  the  meetings 
of  this  elected  assembly  to  give  advice. 

This  form  of  association,  without  a  strong  popular  govern¬ 
ment  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  claims  of  the  protestants,  and  to 
keep  their  intriguers  in  check,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  civil  war. 
It  was  really  a  republic  within  the  realm,  headed  by  a  powerful 
oligarchy.  The  result  was  a  Protestant  war  of  twenty  years, 
which  Richelieu  put  an  end  to  by  the  greatest  exertions.  11  is 
system  of  combined  bribes,  force,  and  conciliation,  extinguished 
the  hostile  spirit  of  the  protestant  party,  along  with  the  last 
sparks  of  freedom  in  the  whole  French  people.  The  struggle 
against  despotism,  which  was  carried  on  by  a  portion  of  the 
discontented  nobility,  the  Fronde,  was  not  shared  by  the  pro¬ 
testants,  and  Cardinal  Mazarine  was  their  friend.  Their  tran¬ 
quillity  relieved  his  administration  from  extreme  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

In  both  these  periods,  politics  were  mingled  largely  with  reli¬ 
gious  considerations,  in  determining  the  one  minister  to  attempt 
to  crush  the  protestants,  and  the  other  to  spare  them.  In  both 
jveriods  there  existed  still  a  bigoted  party  anxious  to  destroy 
them  as  the  only  means  of  uprooting  heresy ;  but  that  party 
obtained  little  influence  over  the  two  able  cardinals,  although 
later,  Ijouis  xiv.,  permitted  it  to  revive  in  its  worst  spirit; 
and  to  lead  him  into  the  commission  of  acts  of  which  it 
is  hard  to  say,  wliethcr  cruelty,  or  folly,  was  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  design  to  establish  a  despotism 
excited  him  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  protestants ;  not¬ 
withstanding  that  they  had  proved  themselves  loyal  to  the 
crown,  and  cordial  to  their  fellow-subjects;  both  excellent  titles 
to  consideration.  Their  kindly  feelings,  however,  towards  those 
fellow -subjects  were  really  no  recommendation  at  all  to  the 
king.  The  catholics  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  States  General, 
and  the  habit  of  electing  delegates  on  all  important  questions, 
which  was  familiar  to  the  protestants,  would,  if  allowed,  be  of 
dangerous  example.  They  were  intimately  connected  with  their 
fellow  protestants  all  over  Europe,  who  everywhere  steadily  vin¬ 
dicated  constitutional  government,  lu  England  they  had  gone 
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further.  They  had  put  a  king  to  death ;  and  whilst  Louis  was 
enforcing  uniformity  of  faith  in  France,  they  were  struggling 
against  Charles  the  Second’s  measures  to  the  same  extent.  It 
is  perfectly  well  known,  too,  that  a  treaty  existed  between 
France  and  England  at  this  time,  by  which  Louis,  Charles,  and 
James,  were  bound,  at  any  cost,  to  suppress  dissent  in  both 
countries. 

Up  to  this  time  the  French  protestants  had  steadily  increased 
in  number ;  and  their  population,  shortly  before  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1G85,  is  stated  in  contemporary  books 
at  two  millions.  '^Fliev  had  abandoned  all  schemes  of  sec- 
tariau  aggrandisement,  and  ceased  to  give  the  government  dis¬ 
quiet.  Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  a  return  to  bigotry, 
which  prompted  Louis  xiv.  and  Louis  xv.  to  authorise  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  violent  persecutions  from  IGGO  to  1714,  France  lost 
at  least  six  hundred  thousand  protestants,  by  seven  distinct  emi¬ 
grations  ;  and  many  of  these  emigrants  were  great  eapitalists,  emi¬ 
nent  merchants  and  manufacturers,  learned  |)ersons,  excellent 
seamen  and  soldiers,  and  commanders  of  rank  and  eminence. 
The  bitter  unscrupulous  character  of  these  persecutions  may  be 
inferred  from  this  single  fact,  that  it  was  under  their  influence, 
and  at  a  later  period  of  their  occurrence,  that  the  awful  cases  of 
Calos,  and  his  fellow  victims  of  Toulouse,  were  such  as  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  the  whole  world  against  the  system  and  its 
abettors.  Every  form  of  cruelty  had  been  exhausted  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  suflerings  of  the  protestauts  during  nearly  a  hundred 
years;  and  they  became  in  this  period  the  victims  of  new  poli¬ 
tical  intrigues,  not  unlike  many  which  to  this  day  disgrace  the 
best  governments. 

The  administrative  power,  which  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  sub¬ 
stituted  for  old  feudal  influences,  wjis  become  thoroughly  cor¬ 
rupt  in  the  hands  of  his  successor.  Colbert  reduced  this  admi¬ 
nistrative  power  into  order,  but  could  not  render  it  honest; 
his  proiestant  functionaries  were  the  purest  he  could  And  in 
France,  and  he  exhausted  his  own  influence  to  prevent  the  per¬ 
secutions,  which  were  not  only  unjust,  but  also  deprived  the 
crown  of  its  best  servants. 

Every  species  of  fraud  and  violence  was  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  support  the  monstrous  plan  of  the  next  hundred  years,  for 
establishing  uniformity  of  religion  throughout  France.  The 
leaders  of  the  protestants  were  seduced,  or  terrified,  to  feign 
conversion.  The  masses  were  bought  or  massacred.  The 
places  of  worship  were  destroyed  by  hundreds.  The  ministers 
of  religion  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.  The  professions, 
and  many  trades,  w’ere  closed  to  their  flocks. 
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To  effect  these  things,  immense  sums  of  money  were  lavished, 
and  a  series  of  deceptions,  which  have  no  parallel,  except  in  our 
own  Irish  administrations  of  past  times,  and  in  those  of  some 
of  our  colonics  to  the  present  hour,  were  pursued,  in  orcler  to 
lead  the  government  to  persevere  in  a  scheme,  the  inutility  of 
which  must  have  caused  it  to  be  abandoned,  if  the  truth  had 
been  fairly  told.  The  frequent  misgivings  of  Louis  xiv.  and 
of  his  successor,  and  their  alarm  at  the  melancholy  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  policy,  betrayed  its  iniquitous  character.  !More 
than  once  designs  were  formed  to  .abandon  it  for  mild  mea¬ 
sures;  and  at  last,  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  two  of  the 
ministers  of  Louis  xvi.  had  successfully  urged  upon  their  un¬ 
fortunate  king  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  law  presumed  the  extinction  of  protestantism. 
The  bo<ly  prospered  in  defiance  of  every  oppression,  and  when 
that  revolution  procured  for  the  protestants  an  equality  of 
religious  rights,  which  their  sovereign  had  alre.ady  meditated 
for  them  as  an  ordinary  measure  of  his  government,  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  produce  candidates  for  every  grade  of  political 
employment.  Their  conduct  under  frightful  oppression  is  often 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Irish  catholics  in  the  like  case. 
The  superiority  of  their  personal  character,  it  is  said,  has  made 
up  for  the  inferiority  of  their  position ;  and  a  conclusion  has 
been  drawn  from  the  double  example  to  the  advantage  of  pro- 
testant  institutions. 

*  When  refused  admission  into  public  offices  and  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  they  became  fanners^  and  merchants,  and  manufacturers. 
They  are  more  intelligent,  and,  for  their  numbers,  richer  than  their 
fellow  catholics.  In  a  calamitous  state  resembling  theirs,  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  Roman  catholics  would  have  sunk  into  tlie  deepest  degree  of 
helplessness  and  want,  as  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Ireland.* 

Such  is  the  practical  conclusion  drawn  from  the  remarkable 
history  of  French  protestantism  by  one  of  its  ablest  members  of 
our  day.  Its  general  truth  well  deserves  a  candid  application 
by  the  thinking  men  of  all  creeds  ;  with  the  exception  of  one 
topic  of  vast  importance,  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  which  was 
allowed  to  the  French  protestants,  when  refused  to  the  Irish 
catholics,  and  the  effects  of  which  great  distinction,  seem  never 
to  liavc  been  examined  with  care.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
persecutions  justifies  the  contrast  of  their  different  conse¬ 
quences.  But  a  more  consolatory  result  from  the  inquiry  is, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  two  creeds,  how¬ 
ever  distinct,  to  prevent  the  kindly  communication  of  those  who 
Mnceroly  profess  them,  in  eveiy  station  of  public  and  private 
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life;  and  thus,  if  false  political  motives  and  designs  do  not 
destroy  their  harmony,  there  is  enough  in  their  common  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  unite  them  by  the  bond  of  charity. 

_  ^  • 

The  revolution  of  1830  opened  with  a  confirmation  of  the 
principles  of  equality,  gained  for  all  religious  worship,  by  the 
revolution  of  1789.  Since  1830,  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  has  gradually  abandoned  that  principle;  and,  at 
pre^nt,  the  worst  abuses  of  the  worst  times,  short  of  personal 
violence,  against  the  persons  and  property  of  protestants,  are 
become  common.  This  occurs  at  a  time  when  protestantism  is 
fast  extending  its  intluence ;  when,  in  some  quarters,  it  is  re¬ 
viving  old  connexions;  and  preparing  the  way  for  new  conver¬ 
sions  in  others.  In  remote  villages,  where,  for  a  hundred  years, 
sheltered  by  their  forests,  laymen  have  preserved  the  reformed 
service  in  their  families,  regular  pastors  now  find  zealous  con¬ 
gregations.  In  great  towns,  the  very  head  quarters  of  modern 
catholicity,  the  memory  of  old  persecutions,  which  effectually  did 
the  work  of  ruin,  now  encourages  the  restoration  of  the  protes- 
taut  faith  there  associated  with  the  greatest  triumphs  of  science, 
and  the  best  successes  of  industry. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  former  case  has  just  occurred 
in  Normandy.  From  that  province  alone,  twenty-six  thousand 
protestant  families  emigrated  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  thousands  more  yielded  a  reluctant  submission  to 
the  Romish  church.  This  explains  the  readiness  with  which 
protestant  preachers  are  now  heard  there.  In  many  cases, 
tradition  has  preserved  distinct  recollections  of  the  old  reformed 
worship,  as  at  Chefresne,  where  a  little  flock,  originally  un¬ 
noticed  in  the  day  of  general  trouble,  continued,  from  father  to 
son,  for  several  generations,  to  attend  the  services  of  the  elder 
men,  with  no  other  pastoral  guidance,  except  when  a  minister 
occasionally  came  from  Caen  to  bless  the  married,  and  baptize 
the  young.  It  is  only  since  1830,  that  these  poor  people  have 
had  a  stated  minister.  ♦ 

The  fine  old  city  of  Blois  offers  an  instance  of  the  latter 
class,  too  interesting  to  be  described  in  the  short  space  now 
at  our  disposal,  t 

It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  French  government,  that, 
instead  of  making  a  stand  against  the  remains  of  bigotry  in 
France,  it  shows  itself  eager  to  thwart  the  natural  pn)gress  of 
religious  reform.  Its  motive  for  thus  persecuting  the  baptists, 
and  other  independent  sects,  is  plain.  It  fears  the  civil  liberty 
to  which  these  persecuted  advocates  of  religious  freedom  are 

•  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Soci^t^  Evangeliqiie  of  France.  Paris,  8vo. 
p.  33.  1847. 

t  Ib.  p.  25. 
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probably  devoted  friends.  Its  jealousy  of  the  spirit  which  may 
strengthen  its  own  enemies,  overcomes  its  sense  of  justice,  and 
its  respect  for  a  cause  whiph  should  be  essentially  its  own.  It 
countenances  by  its  conduct  a  charge  unquestionably  well 
founded,  in  regard  to  all  former  French  governments,  and  urged 
with  great  appearance  of  reason  in  the  present  case — namely, 
that  religious  persecutions  in  France  owe  their  virulence  far 
more  to  iK)litical  intrigues,  than  to  sincere  religious  convictions 
of  any  kind. 


Art.  VIII. — A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Leviticus.  Expository  and 

Practical;  with  Critical  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar. 

London  ;  Nisbet  and  Co.  12ino.  pp.  488. 

The  Book  of  Leviticus,  so  named  first  by  the  Greek  translators, 
because  it  contains  those  laws  of  the  Jewish  religion  which  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  or  the  priests  out  of  it,  were  to  see  executed,  is 
deeply  interesting  on  this  very  account,  that  it  contains  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  Divine  institution,  in  all  their  fulness. 
Some  of  the  laws,  indeed,  had  been  previously  given ;  but  here 
we  have  the  entire  code,  as  it  was  received  bv  Moses  from  the 
mouth  of  Go<l,  and  recorded  for  the  government  of  Israel. 
This  book  is,  therefore,  the  text  book  upon  which  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is,  in  a  great  measure,  founded.  Here  is  ‘  the 
shadow,*  the  adumbration  *  of  the  good  things  to  come,’  and 
upon  the  principle  that  a  designed  type  or  figure  is,  by  ne¬ 
cessity  of  its  nature,  also  a  prophecy,  every  Christian  must 
read,  with  deep  interest,  the  words  of  infinite  wisdom,  which 
drew  so  remarkable  a  description,  so  instructive  a  picture,  and 
long  beforehand  (1490  years)  of  that  one  sacrifice  w  hich  takes 
away  the  sin  of  the  w  orld. 

The  book  itself  presents  comparatively  few  difficulties  re¬ 
quiring  critical  solution ;  perhaps  no  book  of  scripture  so  few. 
\et  no  one  in  the  Old  Testament  has  engaged  more,  or  more 
learned,  commentators  in  its  elucidation,  from  the  Talmudists 
down  to  Mr.  Bonar.  This  has  doubtless  arisen  from  the  uni¬ 
versal  impression  that  these  laws  w’ere  promulgated  less  for  the 
sake  of  the  ceremonial  observances  they  enjoin,  than  for  the 
important  truths  they  tcaeh,  and  the  momentous  reference  they 
contain  to  that  event  which  occupied  the  Divine  counsels,  and 
was  completed  on  the  cross  of  Calvarv. 

t 
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The  Commentary  before  us  embodies  a  large  portion  of  the 
more  important  explanations  offered  by  the  earliest  writers. 
The  great  difficulty,  and  therefore  the  great  excellence,  in 
attempting  to  explain  these  ceremonial  laws,  is  to  avoid  the  two 
extremes  of  finding  nothing  in  them  beyond  mere  unmeaning 
ceremony,  whicli  no  evangelical  commentator  can  be  guilty  of, 
and  finding  too  much  in  them,  by  the  exercise  of  mere  fancy. 
The  rule  which  seems  to  be  suggested  by  sober  criticism,  and 
enlightened  piety,  is  to  follow,  as  far  as  traceable,  the  footsteps  of 
inspired  explanation  and  allusion,  and  not  to  affix  a  fanciful  and 
arbitrary  sense  upon  ceremonies  or  circumstances  that  are  mys¬ 
terious  to  us ;  a»'d,  especially,  not  to  assume  that  every  minor 
point  must  have  a  spiritual  meaning  which  we  are  to  tax  our 
ingenuity  to  discover ;  but  to  treat  these  laws  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  judicious  commentator  would  treat  the  parables  of  our 
Lord.  Every  portion  need  not  be  supposed  to  convey  a  distinct 
meaning,  but  one  general  or  principal  lesson,  with  occasionally 
some  subordinate  ones.  This  is  the  best  clue  to  their  sense, 
and  the  best  safeguard  against  tritiing,  unfounded,  and  weaken¬ 
ing  comments,  which  only  prove  the  ingenuity  of  the  commen¬ 
tator,  and  lessen  the  effect  of  the  great  truth  enforced  by  the 
Divine  Teacher. 

Jerome,  in  his  epistle  to  Paulinus,  has  carried  the  notion  of  a 
spiritual  meaning  to  the  wildest  extreme,  and,  nnder  his  sanc¬ 
tion,  manv  commentators  have  sedulonslv  set  themselves  to  dis- 
cover  it.  The  father’s  words  are,  ‘  in  hoc  Ubro  minyula  pene  syl- 
laba  celestia  spiral  sacramenta,*  *  Almost  every  syllable  in  this 
book  breathes  a  celestial  mystery*  Mr.  llonar  does  not  profess 
to  go  quite  so  far,  but  at  any  rate  his  ingenuity  savours  of  the 
microscopic,  and  very  frequently  a[)pears  to  us  to  transcend  the 
example  of  the  apostle  in  the  J^pistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  not 
difficult,  with  the  New  Testament  in  our  hands,  to  find  out  or 
invent  endless  analogies  between  its  facts  and  doctrines,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Jew  s ;  but  to  be  sure  that  these  analogies 
were  designed,  and  never  to  force  our  ow  n  conjectures  on  the 
Divinely  instituted  rites,  without  evidence  that  such  was  their 
author’s  intention,  is  quite  another  matter.  The  following 
citation  will  sufficiently  explain  Mr.  Bonar’s  general  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  book  he  has  undertaken  to  explain. 

*  Hie  rites  here  detailed  were  typical ;  and  every  type  was  designed 
«nd  intended  by  God  to  bear  resemblance  to  some  spiritual  truth.  The 
likeness  between  tvpe  and  anti-type  is  never  accidental.  The  very  excel¬ 
lency  of  their  rites  consists  in  their  being  chosen  by  God  for  the  end 
of  shewing  forth  *  good  things  to  come,’  (Ileb.  x.  1.)  As  it  is  not  a 
rnere  accidental  resemblance  to  the  Lord’s  body  and  blood,  that  obtains 
in  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  Lord’s  supper,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
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likenees  that  made  the  symbols  suitable  to  be  selected  for  that  end,  so 
it  is  in  the  case  of  every  L#evitical  iy  pe.  Much  of  our  satisfaction  and 
edification  in  tracing  the  correspondence  between  type  and  anti-type  will 
depend  on  the  firmness  with  which  we  hold  this  principle. 

*  If  it  l>e  asked  why  a  typical  mode  of  showing  forth  truth  was  adopted 
to  such  an  extent  in  those  early  days,  it  may  be  difficult  to  give  a  pre¬ 
cise  answer.  It  is  plain,  such  a  method  of  instruction  may  answer  many 
purposes.  It  may  not  merely  meet  the  end  of  simplifying  the  truth,  it 
may  also  oj)en  the  mind  to  comprehend  more,  while  it  deepens  present 
impressions  of  things  known.  The  existence  of  a  type  does  not  always 
argue  that  the  thing  typified  is  obscurely  seen,  or  imperfectly  known. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  type  in  the  garden  of  Eden — the  tree  of 
life — while  life,  in  all  its  meaning,  was  fully  comprehended  by  Adam. 
In  all  probability  there  will  be  typical  objects  in  the  millennial  age;  for 
there  is  to  be  a  river  which  shall  flow  from  Jerusalem  to  water  the  valky 
of  Shittim.  (Joel  iii.  18),  the  same  of  which  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  1),  and 
Zechariah  (xiv.  8J  speaks.  This  river  is  said  to  be  for  the  healing  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  while  on  its  banks  grow  majestic  trees,  whose  leaves  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  No  doubt  a  spiritual  significance  lies  hid 
in  their  visible  signs ;  the  visible  symbol  seems  to  be  a  broad  seal  and 
sign  of  the  peculiar  truth  manifested  in  these  days,  viz.,  the  over-flow¬ 
ing  stream  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (who  shall  be  poured  out  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  House  of  David  first),  winding  its  course  over  the  earth  to  convey 
saving  health  to  all  nations.  Certain  it  is,  that  types  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  anti-type  is  dimly  known.  The  Lord  may  use  them  as 
he  does  gospel  ordinances  at  present,  to  convey  light  to  us,  and  leave 
more  indelible  impressions.  A  German  writer,  (Kaber),  has  said, 

*  T>’pes  were  institutions  intended  to  deepen,  expand,  and  ennoble  the 
circle  of  thoughts  and  desires,  and  thus  heighten  the  moral  and  spiritual 
wui»ts,  as  w’ell  as  the  intelligence  and  susceptibility  of  the  chosen  people.* 
And  not  less  truly  is  this  point  touched  upon  by  the  reformer,  Tindal,  in 
his  *  Prologue  into  the  Third  Book  of  Moses.*  ‘Though  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies  can  be  no  ground  or  foundation  to  build  upon — that  is, 
though  we  can  prove  nothing  with  them — yet,  when  we  have  once  found 
Christ  and  his  mysteries,  then  we  may  borrow*  fijrures,  that  is  to  sav, 
allegories,  similitudes,  and  examples,  to  open  Christ  and  the  secrets  of 
God  hid  in  Christy  et>en  unto  the  quick  ;  and  can  declare  them  more  lively 
and  sensibly  with  them  than  all  the  words  of  the  world.  For  similitudes 
have  more  virtue  and  power  with  them  than  bare  words,  and  lead  a  man’s 
understanding  further  into  the  pith  and  marrow*,  and  spiritual  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  thing  than  can  be  imagined.’ 

*  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lays  down  the  principles  upon  which  we 
are  to  interpret  l^eviticus.  The  s^iecimens  there  given  of  types  a]>plied, 
furnish  a  model  for  our  guidance  in  other  cases.  And  the  writer’s  man¬ 
ner  of  address  in  that  epistle  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  no  new  thing 
for  an  Israelite  thus  to  understand  the  ritual  of  Moses.  No  doubt  old 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  25),  frequented  the  temple  daily,  in  order  to  read  in  its 
rites  the  future  development  of  a  suffering  Saviour,  as  w*ell  as  to  pray 
and  worship.  Anna,  the  prophetess,  did  the  same  ;  for  all  of  them  knew 
that  they  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  w*as  to  come  to  us,  and,  therefore, 
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inquired  and  searched  diligently.  (1  Pet.  i.  10.)  Had  Aaron,  or  some 
other  holy  priest  of  his  line,  been  *  carried  away  in  the  Spirit.*  and  shewn 
the  accomplishment  of  all  that  these  types  prefigured,  how  joyful  ever 
after  would  have  been  his  daily  service  in  the  sanctuary.  When  shewn 
the  great  anti-type,  and  that  each  one  of  them  pictured  something  in  the 
person  or  work  of  the  Redeemer,  then,  ever  after,  to  handle  the  vessels 
of  the  sanctuary  would  be  rich  food  to  his  soul.  It  would  be  *  feeding 
beside  the  still  waters  and  in  green  pastures.*  For  the  bondage  of  these 
elements  did  not  consist  in  sprinkling  the  blood,  w’ashing  in  the  laver. 
waving  the  wave  shoulder,  or  the  like ;  but  in  doing  all  this  without 
perceiving  the  truth  thereby  exhibited.  Probably,  to  a  true  Israelite, 
taught  of  God.  there  would  be  no  more  bondage  in  handling  these 
material  elements,  than  there  is  at  this  day  to  a  true  believer  in  handling 
the  symbolic  bread  and  wine  through  which  he  *  discovers  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord.*  * 

If  Mr.  Bonar  has  somewhat  exceeded  his  example  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  stretched  the  apostle's  principles 
into  refinements  of  allegory,  yet  his  views  are  always  evangelical 
and  pious,  and  to  most  of  his  readers  will  prove  instructive  and 
edifying. 


Art.  IX. — Daniel  0* Connell :  Reminiscences  of  his  Life  and  Times,  By  a 
Munster  Farmer.  Portrait  by  T.  Garrick.  London  ;  Fisher,  Son, 
and  Co. 

Daniel  O’Connell  died  at  Genoa  on  Saturday  the  15th  of 
May.  lie  had  lived  several  years  beyond  the  allotted  three¬ 
score  and  ten  of  human  life.  When  the  Irish  people  will  be 
recounting  to  their  children  the  dire  calamities  of  the  year  of 
famine,  they  will  not  omit,  what  they  will  deem  the  crown  of 
them  all,  the  death  of  the  Liberator. 

The  greatest  Scotchman  and  the  greatest  Irishman  of  their 
day  died  within  about  a  fortnight  of  each  other — the  man  who 
had  been  most  prominent  as  a  protestant,  and  the  man  who 
had  been  most  conspicuous  as  a  catholic.  Scotch  and  ])rote8t- 
ant  writers  have  drawn  parallels  between  O^Connell  and  ChaU 
mers,  of  course  considerably  to  the  advantage  of  the  Scotchman 
and  the  protestant.  The  Irish  and  catholic  writers  never 
dream  of  making  the  comparison.  They  are  more  ignorant  of 
Chalmers  than  the  Scotch  are  of  O^Connell.  Those  of  them 
>»ho  are  somewhat  intelligent,  scout  a  comparison  between  ‘the 
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hero  of  Christendom/  and  ‘  a  distinguished  Scotch  divine/ 
Each  has  his  circle  of  bigottcd  admirers.  Admiration  of  the 
one  almost  implies  scorn  of  the  other.  Of  course  there  is  tlie 
greatest  dift’erence  of  opinion  about  both  these  great  person¬ 
ages.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  depreciation  is  of  O’Con¬ 
nell,  and  in  catholic  Europe  of  Chalmers.  The  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers  made  many  Scotch  people  ill  in 
London.  The  news  of  the  death  of  !Mr.  O’Connell  was 
expected,  and  in  Ireland  it  fell  on  ears  made  apathetic  by 
famine.  In  Dublin  successive  groups  of  serious  faces  came  to 
Conciliation  Hall  to  inquire  the  truth  of  the  sad  rumour  on  the 
day  the  news  arrived.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Chal¬ 
mers  aftected  profoundly  the  Scotch  and  evaiigelical  circles  in 
London,  but  beyond  these  it  was  necessary  to  explain  who 
he  was  and  what  he  had  done.  The  death  of  O’Connell  was 
news  to  which  the  whole  heart  of  the  metropolis  throl)i)cd. 
Everybody  knew’  somewhat  of  him.  Penny  memoirs  tilled  the 
windows  of  the  humblest  news-shops,  and  penny  portraits  of 
O’Connell  were  thrust  upon  the  passers-by  in  the  crowds  of  the 
Strand  along  with  those  of  Jenny  Lind.  The  funeral  of  Chal¬ 
mers,  in  Eclinburgh,  was,  from  its  magnitude,  a  national  one. 
The  funeral  honours  of  O’Connell  have  been  European. 

We  are  not  about  to  estimate  either  of  these  men,  or  weigh 
their  respective  characters.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  such  a  task.  We  enjoyed  for  the  last  ten  years  the 
friendly  acquaintance  of  both  of  them.  We  had  many  conver¬ 
sations  with  them  of  the  most  intimate  kind.  Both  poured 
into  our  ears  bitter  complaints  of  the  injustice  they  had  sus¬ 
tained  from  the  hands  of  the  English  press.  We  know  well 
tliat  the  readers  of  this  journal  did  full  justice  to  the  charaeter 
of  Dr.  C'halmers,  but  protestant  as  we  are,  we  leg  permission 
to  doubt,  whether  British  protestantism  has  looked  with  clear 
and  unjaundiced  eyes  at  the  character  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  the 
Irishman  and  the  Romanist. 

’1  he  British  press,  we  submit,  is  playing  the  game  of  young 
Ireland — the  Irish  physical  force  party.  The  disparaging  niis- 
interpretations  the  character  of  Mr.  OT’onnell  are  injurious, 
and  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  of  protest¬ 
ant  trutli.  1  he  man  who  underestimates  his  enemy,  is  never 
the  man  to  beat  him.  Wh(  n  the  struggle  began  between  the 
parliament  and  Charles  the  First,  the  parliament  were  defeated 
in  almost  every  engagement.  ()!iver  Cromwell  pointed  out 
the  cause.  The  parliament  undervalued  their  foes,  and  em¬ 
ployed  an  army  of  common  men  to  fight  an  army  of  gentlemen. 
(|romwell  beat  the  gentlemen  by  training  men  of  piety  to  fight 

them,  and  was  victorious  over  gentleness  by  the  might  of 
giKlhuess.  /  o 
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*  The  great  secret  of  successful  warfare,  especially  in  the  battles 
of  opinion,  is  the  moral  superiority.  Whoever  wins,  must  do 
so  by  being  more  in  the  right  than  his  opponents.  O^Connell 
has  been  victorious  over  Irish  protestantism  and  British  aris¬ 
tocracy,  all  his  life.  In  regard  to  the  things  he  sought,  through¬ 
out  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  he  had  the  strength  of  justice 
and  right  on  his  side.  The  wickedness  of  political  protestant¬ 
ism  in  Ireland,  has  been  the  weakness  of  protestantism  and 
the  strength  of  Catholicism  in  the  world.  Protestants  make 
much — as  we  have  a  right  to  do — of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  and  the  Spanish  inquisition  ;  but  the  catholics  liave 
abundant  matter  for  retort  in  the  conduct  of  protestants  in 
Ireland.  When  O’Connell  was  born,  a  catholic  father  might  be 
deprived  of  his  estate,  and  made  the  tenant  for  life  on  two- 
thirds  of  it,  if  any  of  his  boys  chose  to  call  himself  a  protestant 
at  the  mature  age  of  fourteen.  Any  protestant  could  take  the 
horse  from  under  any  catholic  by  swearing  that  it  was  worth 
more  than  five  pounds.  A  catholic,  thrice  convicted  of  keeping 
a  priest  in  his  family  to  educate  his  children,  might  be  punished 
hy  the  confiscation  of  all  his  property,  real  and  personal.  Any 
catholic  over  sixteen  years  old  was  liable  to  im prison n  cut  for 
twelve  months  if  he  refused  to  inform  the  magistrate  of  all  he 
knew  about  any  celebration  of  mass.  A  catholic  was  incapable 
of  buying  land,  and  restrained  from  cultivating  it  properly,  be¬ 
cause  prohibited  from  holding  a  long  lease.  The  church,  the 
university,  and  the  professions  of  law,  physic,  and  arms,  were 
shut  against  the  catholic.  Such  was  the  actual  condition  of  a 
people  whose  historic  recollections  were  all  of  confiscation  and 
persecution.  O’Connell  found  his  countrymen  a  Celtic  popu¬ 
lation,  w  hose  lands  had  been  confiscated,  and  their  religion  perse¬ 
cuted.  After  he  had  laboured  fora  (piarter  of  a  century,  the 
children  of  Irish  peasants,  by  marriages  duly  solemnized  by 
catholic  clergymen,  were  treated  as  illegitimate,  and  their 
Diothers  as  concubines.  Knglish  catholics,  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  downwards,  were  incapable  of  holding  the  meanest 
jad)lic  appointment,  without  abjuring  their  religion.  'I’he  cabin 
of  the  poor  cotter  was  often  stripped  bare  for  the  tithes  of  the 
protestant  par.'^on.  On  every  'first  of  July,’  any  catholic  might 
have  been  insulted  and  maltreated,  with  irii|)nnity,  in  any  Irish 
town.  The  hedge  school  was  the  only  school  open  to  the  poor 
Homan  catholic  boy.  In  the  lists  of  the  county  grand  juries 
scarcely  an  Irish  name  appeared,  w  hen  O  Connell  cjime  into 
public ’life.  From  all  these,  and  many  other  w  rongs,  Daniel 
O’Connell  has  been  the  Liberator  of  his  religion  and  his  race. 

Most  of  the  good  which  others  liave  done,  and  are  yet  to  do, 
has  been  made  possible  by  his  labours.  All  the  world  honours 
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Father  Mathew  for  the  good  he  has  done  by  his  temperance 
pledges.  He  had  the  help  of  O’Couuell  by  speech  and  example. 
But,  in  truth,  Mathew  only  carried  out  the  work  which  O'Connell 
first  did,  and  showed  him  how  to  do.  We  have  seen  the  crowds 
of  tlie  Irish  kneeling  before  Father  Mathew,  while  the  red  and 
white  came  and  went,  in  alternate  flushes  on  their  excited  faces, 
and  we  have  heard  their  voices  repeating  the  temperance  pledge 
after  him,  and  deemed  the  scene  one  full  of  moral  sublimity. 
But  we  have  not  forgotten  the  thrilling  interest  with  which  che 
British  public  beheld,  in  18i?6  and  1828,  the  peasantry,  during 
the  Waterford  and  Clare  elections,  abstain  from  beer,  spirits, 
and  blows,  in  obedience  to  the  words  of  the  great  agitator. 
Observing  people  then  said,  ‘  The  man  who  can  do  that,  may 
do  anything  with  the  Irish  people.’  Father  Mathew  worked 
out  these  feats  in  permanent  and  general  details,  on  the  basis 
of  the  support  of  O’Connell,  and  when  aided  by  the  temperance 
agitation  in  America  and  Great  Britain. 

Without  the  labours  of  O’Connell,  the  industrial  movement 
henceforth  the  national  one  in  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
Irish  council  have  placed  themselves,  would  not  have  been 
possible.  Persecuted  and  oppressed  people  are  never  industrious. 
It  was  the  accusation  of  Lauderdale  and  Claverhouse  against 
the  Scotch  covenanters,  that  they  neglected  husbandry  to  meddle 
in  affairs  of  church  and  state.  The  rapid  advance  which  Scot¬ 
land  has  made  in  industry,  did  not  begin  until  after  the  perse¬ 
cutions  and  the  Stuart  troubles  were  happily  over.  It  is  not  a 
jjist  reproach  to  a  people  that  they  prefer  their  spiritual  to  their 
industrial  affairs. 

It  is  related  of  O’Connell  that  such  was  his  horror  of  the 
blood-thirsty  scenes  of  the  French  llcvolution,  that  on  leaving 
France,  on  ct)nipleting  his  education,  he  and  his  brother  trampled 
the  tricolour  cockade  under  their  feet  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
One  of  his  sayings  was,  ‘  nothing  we  can  gain  is  worth  a  drop 
of  human  blood;’  another,  ‘He  who  commits  a  crime  gives 
strength  to  the  enemy.’  He  was  a  Samson,  whose  strength 
lay  in  the  might  of  constitutional  and  peaceful  agitation.  This 
was  the  great  idea  of  his  life,  the  birth  of  his  genius,  the  core 
of  his  heart.  Seldom  has  the  world  seen  a  more  energetic 
teacher  of  any  doctrine  than  this  great  man  was  of  this ;  and 
on  the  degree  of  his  efficiency  depends  whether  the  advocates  of 
peaceful  industry,  or  the  zealots  for  violence,  shall  henceforth  be 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people. 

In  these  circumstances,  every  assault  on  the  memory  of 
O  Connell  is^  a  blow  favourable  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
British  empure.  Assaults  on  O’Connell  tend  to  make  the 
O  Counellites  young  Irclanders.  Born  of  a  people  as  prone  to 
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buy  arms,  as  to  drink  poteen,  O'Connell,  by  moral  kingliness^ 
taught  them  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  both,  and  to  triumph 
by  the  abstinence.  The  Irish  were  always  an  insurrectionary 
and  sanguinary  people,  and  so  deeply  had  the  past  fixed  this 
notion  in  Scotch  and  English  minds,  that  the  hatred  of  O  Connell 
was  grounded  wholly  on  the  misconception  that  his  agitation 
meant  rebellion,  his  pcace^  blood,  as  if  the  aged  lawyer  of  seventy 
was  likely  to  take  off  his  wig,  aiid  put  on  a  helmet,  and  doff  his 
gown,  and  sport  a  saber-tash  I 

O’Connell  has  done  his  work.  Coarse,  abusive,  vituperative, 
calumnious,  a  Celtic  savage,  a  Romanist,  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  a  nisi  prius  barrister,  who  never  left  off  his  pro¬ 
fessional  habits,  the  bad  side  of  his  character  was  obvious  enough, 
and  his  hard  words  and  hardy  mis-statements,  were  irritating 
enough  ;  but  if  he  has  taught  his  countrymen  to  seek  justice  by 
arguments  instead  of  arms,  all  may  well  be  forgiven,  and  all 
the  spots  lost  in  the  splendour  which  surrounds  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  While  agitating  for 
repeal  he  was  conciliating  Ireland  to  England,  by  interchanges 
of  opinions,  concessions  of  justice,  the  knowledge  of  evils,  and 
the  application  of  remedies.  Never  before  has  a  people  been 
led  to  rely  solely  on  argument  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends. 
The  O’Connell  lesson  has  been  a  beneficent  one,  not  confined  to 
Ireljind.  The. physical  force  chartism  of  England  and  Scotland 
would  never  have  been  the  insignificant  thing  it  was,  had  not 
O’Connell  been  an  illustrious  example  of  moral  power. 

If  the  British  press  and  government  use  wisely  the  name  of 
O’Connell,  though  dead,  he  may  still  frustrate  the  men  of  blooti 
in  his  country.  While  in  his  name,  and  by  his  authority,  re¬ 
liance  on  moral  suasion  is  continually  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  the  Irish,  the  industrial  movement  may  become  an  entJiu- 
siasm  and  a  passion  among  them.  His  name  will  make  the 
O’Briens  and  the  O’Meaghers  as  insignificant  as  his  example 
made  Eeargus  O’Connor.  Of  his  power,  the  deportment  of  the 
people  during  his  imprisonment,  and  during  the  sore  famine,  are 
striking  proofs.  O’Connell  was  as  favourable  to  industrial  im¬ 
provement  as  he  could  be,  in  his  position  ;  and  the  men  to  come 
will  honour  him  as  the  indispensable  precursor  of  the  industrial 
development  of  his  country. 

O’Connell  is  dead,  and  the  event  is  a  favourable  one  for  the 
cause  of  protestantisra.  His  vast  political  power  was  of  late  used 
not  to  obtain  justice  and  equality  for  his  religion,  but  to  achieve 
the  triumph  of  ascendancy  for  his  sect.  We  liave  reason  to 
believe  that  in  this  his  private  convictions  were  overruled  by  the 
authority  of  his  church.  He  sent  his  heart  to  Rome,  and  he 
was  a  most  sincere  and  bigotted  catholic.  His  influence  has 
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changed  the  portion  of  his  church  from  that  of  a  persecuted 
one  to  tlie  verge  of  ascendancy.  But  we  question  if  lie  will  not 
prove  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  protestantism  as  w  ell  as  of 
industry.  Romanism  may  be  a  religion  suitable  to  a  peasantry 
prone  to  buy  arras  and  drink  poteen  ;  but  it  is  very  unsuitable 
for  a  people*  with  a  rapidly  advancing  middle  class,  accustomed 
to  gain  their  ends  by  argument  and  discussion  in  the  press  and 
in  their  clubs.  OTonnell  is  one  of  those  large  men  who  are 
not  to  be  viewed  in  reference  to  a  sect  or  a  nation.  He 
belongs  to  mankind.  The  friends  of  human  progress,  w  ho  dis¬ 
like  the  Romanist  and  the  Irishman,  ought  to  reverence  the 
man  who  taught  a  Celtic  people  to  abstain  from  blood,  and  rely 
on  justice. 

The  death  of  Daniel  0‘Connell  is  an  event  which  must  be 
productive  of  vast  consequences.  What  these  may  be,  nobody 
can  foresee.  But  to  all  eyes  the  whole  aspect  of  Ireland  is 
altered.  The  man,  whose  sayings  and  doings  were  the  history 
of  his  country  for  half  a  century,  is  gone.  Little  as  the  bulk  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  people  loved  him,  they  like  less  the 
men  his  giant  dimensions  overshadow.  Daniel  0‘Conncll  is 
gone,  and  the  place  which  knew’  him  so  well  shall  know  him  no 
more  for  ever.  Among  those  Irishmen  who  adhered  to  him  in 
his  principles  of  moral  force  and  progressive  reform,  there  are 
none  of  his  qualities,  his  energy,  sagacity,  and  wisdom.  But 
there  will  be  successors  to  his  business  as  an  agitator.  The 
Young  Ireland  party,  though  they  lost  their  best  man  iu 
I'hoinas  Davis,  contaiiis  men  of  considerable  talents  and  genius, 
fired  by  the  fiercest  zeal.  Repeal  with  0‘Connell  meant  a  par¬ 
liament  on  College  Green  ;  repeal  with  Young  Ireland  means 
an  independent  Irish  republic.  The  favourite  study  of  these 
men  is,  ‘how  America  became  a  nation.^  Every  act  of  0‘Con- 
iieirs  was  accordant  with  his  wish  to  keep  Ireland  connected 
with  England  by  means  of  the  golden  link  of  the  crown.  Iu 
the  disguise  of  a  repealer,  he  was  the  reconciler  of  the  sister 
kingdoms.  He  has  left  us,  and  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
men  who  mean  us  all  the  evil  of  which  we  accused  him  falsely. 

His  heart  to  Rome,  his  body  to  Ireland  !  This  was  his  dying 
wish.  The  old  man  died  on  his  way  to  receive  the  benedictiou 
of  the  pope.  \N  e  observe  with  a  wondering  pleasure,  the 
admissions  which  the  journals  which  reviled  him  most  make, 
when  writing  under  the  impression  of  his  death.  He  was,  says 
the  Standard,  a  sincere  and  consistent  Romanist  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  fact,  his  Romanism  was  not  so  modern.  It  was 
thoroughly  mediicval.  His  mind  was  haunted  by  the  memory 
ot  St.  Ihomas  k  Becket.  Of  this  champion  of  Romanism,  civil¬ 
ization,  and  the  conquered  Saxons,  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
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published  a  life.  Though  a  protcstant  of  no  lukewarm  sort,  he 
cherishes  an  admiration  for  the  saint  and  hero  of  the  twelfth 
century.  This  was  a  common  enthusiasm  with  the  writer,  and 
Mr.  0‘Connell.  He  would  talk  for  hours  while  delight,  made 
his  face  radiant  about  St.  Thomas  Becket.  With  a  twinkle 
of  humour  in  his  eyes,  and  a  tone  of  it  in  his  voice,  he  said,  ‘  I 
make  a  pilgrimage,  a  post-chaise  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas,  every  year.  Once,  when  the  woman  was  slmwing  me 
the  tombs  of  the  cathedral,  I  said,  ‘  All  these  people  w’ere 
papists.’  ‘Ehl’  cried  the  woman,  with  a  start,  ‘were  they  really 
papists  ?’  It  is  curious  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  l)efore,  that 
they  were  papists.’  We  met  ^Ir.  0‘Connell  immediately  after 
his  return  to  London  from  Birmingham,  where  a  splendid  de¬ 
monstration  was  made  in  his  behalf,  in  reference  to  the  outrage 
on  constitutional  liberty  in  his  person,  in  the  state  trials.  But, 
on  clasping  hands,  his  first  joyful  exclamations  were,  ‘  I  have 
been  to  Oscot,  and  I  have  had  on  the  robe  and  mitre  of  Saint 
Thomas  a  Beeket, — he  must  have  been  a  man  about  my  height.’ 
The  reverence  of  Mr.  0‘Connell  was  profound  for  Christianity. 
At  dinner,  •  once,  a  gentleman  was  guilty  of  an  irreligious 
joke.  ‘  My  dear  sir,  you  .pain  me — you  distress  me  ;  my  dear 
friend,  I  must  talk  with  you  about  this  to-morrow,’  said  hr. 
On  rising  from  dinner,  the  joker  asked  an  Irish  member,  ‘Was 
Dan*  serious?  will  he  really  give  me  a  rowing  to-morrow.’ 

•  Faith,  that  he  will!’,  was  the  reply;  ‘as  severe  a  lecture  as 
ever  you  had  in  all  your  life.’  Accordingly,  at  the  hour  he  had 
named,  Mr.  0‘Connell  sought  the  offender,  from  whom  we  have 
the  anecdote.  We  urged  him  to  tell  us  what  0‘Coiincll  said  in 
his  admonition.  We  were  seated  over  a  tumbler  of  whiskey 
toddy, —  a  state  in  which  w’e  arc  not  usually  soft-headed, —  but 
all  the  reply  we  received,  was,  ‘  Oh,  he  is  very  serious  !’  and  the 
eyes  of  the  joker  filled  with  tears.  The  death-bed  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  is  described  as  one  of  serenity  and  peace,  amidst  the 
last  rites  of  his  religion,  and  in  this  was  only  in  accordance  wdth 
the  devout  observauccs  which  occupied  much  of  the  later  years 
of  his  stormy  life. 

Of  the  strength  of  his  love  for  his  family,  the  constancy  of 
his  friendships,  and  the  power  of  attracting  affection  and  con¬ 
fidence  which  lie  possessed,  many  proofs  might  be  adduced.  It 
has  been  well  said,  that  he  loved  his  children,  not  like  a  father, 
but  like  a  mother; — this  huge,  strong,  and  impassioned  man. 
The  love  of  the  Invincibles  for  Napoleon  was  not  equal  to  the 

iloye  of  the  Irish  for  O’Connell.  ‘  I  will  give  you  a  shilling,’ 
Raid  a  gentleman  to  an  Irish  beggar-boy,  ‘  if  you  will  curse 
fVConnell.’  ‘  God  bless  O’Connell,’  was  the  responsive  shout. 
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An  English  gentleman,  travelling  in  Ireland,  abused  O’Connell 
to  everj^  §>t‘oup  of  Irishmen  he  met,  bat  the  remonstrance  always 
w  as,  ‘  Ah  !  but  sure  your  honour  he  loves  Old  Ireland.^  O’Con¬ 
nell  loved  Ireland  as  a  bridegroom  loves  his  bride.  Of  this  love 
he  died.  He  is  the  most  illustrious  victim  of  the  famine.  The 
progress  of  the  famine  might  have  been  learned  from  the  study 
of  his  face.  It  was  a  subject,  latterly,  on  which  it  would  have 
been  a  cruelty  for  an  acquaintance  to  address  him.  The  buoy¬ 
ancy  had  gone  out  of  his  step,  the  humour  had  fled  from  his 
face,  and  he  had  become  a  stooping  and  an  aged  man,  shuftling 
Hh)ng  when  we  saw  him  last.  But  there  was  a  look  of  sup¬ 
pressed  commiseration  in  his  features,  a  silent  agony  which 
showed  that  pity  for  his  countrymen  was  painting  the  wrath  of 
death  in  the  face  of  Daniel  O’Connell.  The  slanders  on  his 
character  as  a  landlord,  at  Cahirciveen,  he  felt  bitterly,  he  said 
to  us — ‘  Oh  I  it  was  cruel  as  false,  my  people  are  all  comfort¬ 
able.'  But  he  continued  himself,  (though  his  vigour  had  been 
declining  from  the  change  in  his  habits  to  total  abstinence  from 
wine,)  after  the  state  trials,  after  the  Cahirciveen  calumnies,  and 
even  in  spite  of  Young  Ireland  quarrels,  until  the  famine 
advanced  among  his  beloved  countrymen,  and  changed  his  face, 
and  death  took  him  away. 

The  heroism  of  a  life  devoted  constantly,  for  half  a  century, 
to  serving  his  race,  religion,  and  country,  is  a  thing  so  ob¬ 
vious,  that  it  must  in  time  force  itself  into  minds  which  hate 
his  religion,  and  dislike  his  countrymen.  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  cannot  for  long  continue  to  gainsay  the  world  regarding 
such  a  fact.  Born  of  a  conquered  race,  and  a  persecuted  reli¬ 
gion,  conscious  of  great  energies  and  great  talents,  to  what 
nobler  work  could  he  have  devoted  himself,  than  to  redress  the 
wrongs  which  had  for  centuries  fallen  crushingly  upon  his  race 
and  his  religion  ?  He  might  have  sought  places,  titles,  honours, 
wealth.  But  his  soul  was  nobler.  He  resolved  to  make  every 
Irishman  the  equal  of  every  Englishman.  For  the  first  seven 
long  years  he  lal^ured  amidst  indifference,  discouragement,  and 
neglect,  six  or  seven  hours  a  day,  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
Catholic  Association  from  the  hard-won  gains  of  his  profession. 
In  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  obtained  catholic  emancipation. 
By  this  great  sernce  he  made  himself  the  embodiment  of  the 
l^st  moral  life  of  Ireland,  —  the  impetsonation  of,  at  least, 
six  millions  of  the  Irish  population — the  representative  of  a  race 
cruelly  oppressed  for  seven  centuries,  and  of  a  religion  subjected 
to  the  direst  persecutions  for  many  generations.  The  result 
is,  that  the  Irish  are  ascendant  in  Ireland  ;  and  every  year  sees 
every  Irishman  becoming,  politically  and  ecclesiasticaily,  more 
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and  more  the  equal  of  every  Englishman.  Anglo-Irish  protes- 
tants,  who  remember  Ireland  for  the  last  forty  years,  describe 
the  revolution  as  wonderful. 

But,  let  us  repeat,  the  means  are  nobler  still  than  the  results. 
0‘Connell  has  been  the  great  teacher  of  the  p(»wer  of  moral 
force.  This  has  been  the  greatest  birth  of  his  genius.  He  has 
been  the  greatest  example  of  the  power  of  reason  in  governing 
nations,  furnished  by  the  history  of  mankind.  He  has  taught 
the  giant  that  he  is  never  so  formidable  as  when  subduing  pre¬ 
judices  by  evidences.  He  was  a  Hercules,  whose  ^veapon  was 
justice ;  a  Samson,  whose  great  strength  lay  in  his  mind.  Na¬ 
poleon,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  made  his  sword  a  terror  to  all 
the  monarchies  and  empires  of  Europe.  0‘Coiinell,  an  Irish 
barrister,  exhibited  the  spectacle  for  the  first  time  since  the 
world  began,  of  a  wild  people  of  seven  millions,  governed  by 
speech. 

To  know  a  man,  you  must  love  him.  Loving  eyes  alone  can 
see  the  amiable  and  loveable  aspects  of  other  men.  No  man  of 
modern  times  has  been  viewed  with  the  eyes  of  aflection  by 
so  many  fellow -creatures,  as  Daniel  0‘Connell.  His  loveable 
qualities  were  seen  by  his  countrymen,  by  liberal  Europe,  by  all 
the  catholics  of  the  whole  world.  But  aristocrats  hated  him 
as  the  voice  of  a  people,  and  protestants  detested  him  as  the 
champion  and  avenger  of  Romanism.  To  their  eyes  his  excel¬ 
lencies  were  invisible.  The  English  and  the  Scotch  vulgar 
dislike  the  Irish,  and  cherished,  therefore,  an  aversion  to  the 
impersonation  of  Irish  nationality.  There  is  a  wonderful  prating 
about  the  power  of  the  Times  newspaper.  But  its  leaders  broke 
against  the  power  and  popularity  of  0‘ConnelI,  like  spray 
against  a  rock.  Its  calumnies  wounded  the  man,  but  only 
added  to  the  glory  of  the  uncrowned  king.  However,  the 
British  press  could  place  his  faults  in  a  strong  light,  and  they 
did  it.  They  could  construe  him  malignly,  and  they  did  it, 
daily,  hourly,  continually.  He  quoted  the  Poor  Law  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  report  on  the  subject  of  illegitimate  births,  and  for  re¬ 
peating  what  Englishmen  reported,  every  house  was  made  to  yell 
against  him  as  a  slanderer  of  English  woman.  He  named  a 
sum — ‘say  two  thousand’ — as  the  probable  cost  of  contesting  an 
Irish  seat  in  parliament,  and  the  jounials  denounced  him  as  a 
boroughmonger.  All  controversy  and  hostility  causes  malig¬ 
nant  interpretation.  As  violent  as  his  assailants,  and  fighting 
almost  single-handed  against  so  many  hosts,  he  was  nearly  as 
abusive,  and  perverse  as  his  enemies.  His  tongue  was 
never  more  coarse,  and  never  more  slanderous,  than  were  the 
anonymous  pens  of  Captain  Sterling  in  the  ‘  Times,’  and  of  Dr. 
Clifford  in  the  ‘  Standard.’  For  him  there  were  excuses  which 
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did  not  exist  for  them.  He  was  a  Celt,  whose  forefathers  had 
not  been  long  under  the  softening  and  restraining  influences  of 
civilization.  Tiord  llvron  makes  one  of  hia  characters  say,  ‘  lie 
is  always  of  the  religion  of  the  persecuted.^  O^Connell  was  of 
the  religion  of  the  persecuted,  and  Sterling  and  Gifford  of  the 
religion  of  the  persecutors.  O’Connell  was  the  representative  of 
a  race,  whom  in  six  centuries  the  Anglo-Irish  Sterlings  and 
Giffords,  and  others,  had  despoiled  of  eleven-twelfths  of  their 
land.  The  sting  and  venom  left  by  the  penal  laws  was  in 
O’Connell.  His  assailants  were  of  a  race  and  religion  which 
had  fattened  on  the  wrongdoing.  This  Celtic  man,  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  in  large  practice  as  a  nisi  prius  barrister,  and 
daily  and  hourly  disgorging  extemporaneously  the  feelings  of 
the  moment,  was  undoubtedly  occasionally  abusive,  false,  and 
libellous.  He  had  not  time  to  write.  Most  of  the  reporters 
were  his  foes,  and  they  gave  a  coarser  colouring  to  all  his 
coarseness,  and  a  falser  turn  to  all  his  mis-statements,  llis 
daily  talk  went  constantly  into  print.  His  political  briefs  were 
prepared  by  irresponsible  whisperers,  of  w  liose  statements  he 
was  necessarily  the  mouthpiece.  Carefully  |)repared  speeches, 
like  those  of  most  other  orators,  with  nicely  adjusted  drape¬ 
ries  and  exactly  laid  colours,  his  circumstances  did  not  permit. 
Besides  veracity  is  not  the  characteristic  of  this  generation  of 
public  men.  Was  Peel  veracious  when,  prior  to  the  general 
election  of  1841,  he  demanded  if  any  body  had  defended  the 
corn  laws  more  than  he  had  done?  Was  Russell  veracious 
when  shuflling  on  the  appropriation  clause,  and  deluding  the 
mctho<lists  respecting  the  education  grant  ?  Undoubtedly 
there  was  much  of  the  Celtic  savage,  the  Jesuit,  and  the  nisi 
prius  advocate  about  O’Connell.  But  he  was  not  a  politi¬ 
cian  in  an  age  when  the  \vea’  of  statesmen  was  ‘  yea,’ and 
their  *  nay  ’  just  *  nay.’  Adam  Smith  denounced  this  class 
of  men  generally  as  *  cunning  and  crafty  animals.’  *  The  mo¬ 
rality  of  politicians  is  the  morality  of  horse-jockeys  ’ — w^as  the 
aphorism  which  embodied  the  personal  experience  of  Thomas 
Chalmers. 

A  genuine  fund  of  humour  is  the  characteristic  of  all  good 
fellows  and  of  most  great  men.  They  have  always  a  good  laugh 
iu  them.  His  humour  was  a  source  of  the  power  of  O’Connell. 
It  was  in  early  life  and  manhood,  wild  and  rollicking,  and  con¬ 
tinued  almost  to  the  last.  M  hen  Honan’s  statue  of  the  Liberator 
had  just  been  erected  in  the  Exchange,  Dublin,  O’Connell  and 
Mr.  Pearce  Mahony  were  passing  on  their  way  to  the  castle. 
Mr.  Pearce  Mahony  is  well  known  as  the  solicitor  in  whom  Mr. 
O  Connell  placed  the  utmost  confidence,  though  neither  a  re- 
|>caler  nor  a  catholic.  He  knew  whom  to  trust ;  and  Mr* 
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Mahouy  is  prouder  of  the  eonfideiice  of  O’Counell,  and  their 
friendship  tliroughout  their  lives,  than  he  eould  be  of  the 
honours  of  the  erown.  O’Coiiuell  was  always  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  idlers,  when  seen  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Ma- 
hony  asked — ‘  Don’t  you  know  that  your  statue  is  up?*  *  No,* 
replied  O’Connell.  ‘You  ought  to  see  it.*  ‘Well,  let  us  go 
in.*  The  crowd  continually  swelling,  formed  a  circle  round 
them,  as  they  examined  the  statue  which  represents  not  the 
intellect  of  the  man,  but  the  animal  aspect  of  O’Connell.  On 
leaving,  Mr.  O’Connell  said,  ‘Well,  Pearce,  I  think  we  ought 
to  lift  our  hats,  and  bow  to  the  old  gentleman.*  They  took  olf 
their  hats  and  bowed  to  the  statue,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the 
group  of  bystanders.  No  Englishman  could  have  a  more  com¬ 
plete  contempt  than  O’Connell  had  for  the  very  Irisli  qualities 
of  blarney  and  violence.  Some  of  his  noisy  followers  had  been 
insisting  on  their  impracticable  notions  at  a  somewhat  private 
meeting  of  the  repealers.  lie  turned  round  to  a  friend  beside 
him,  and  said — ‘  Now  you  see  my  dillieulties.  Arc  you  not 
astonished  how  I- could  emancipate  such  a  crew?* 

Mr.  O’Connell  was,  in  his  own  character,  a  refutation  of  the 
nonsense  of  which  Mr.  Campbell  Foster  has  published  a  thick 
volume,  which  refers  the  miseries  of  the  Irish  to  their  pecu¬ 
liarities  as  a  race.  Of  all  the  public  men  of  the  time,  the  one 
most  remarkable  for  solid  sagacity  and  dogged  perseverance,  for 
what  are  called  Saxon  qualities,  was  this  Celt  of  the  Celts — this 
product  of  the  kingdom  of  Kerry,  where,  in  his  time,  inter¬ 
marriages  of  the  Irish  with  the  Irish,  were  almost  the  only 
marriages,  and  everybody  was  everybody’s  consin. 

But  on  the  qualities  to  which  Mr.  O’Connell  owed  his  great¬ 
ness,  >vc  beg  leave  to  quote  what  we  have  said  elsewhere : — 

*  Mr.  O’Connell  used  to  say  he  was  ‘  the  best  abused  man  in  Europe.* 
This  was  true ;  and  a  truth  significant  of  his  importance  in  Europe. 
Since  Napoleon,  he  has  had  no  equal  in  the  political  power  which  he  has 
wielded.  People  did  not  abuse  man  without  a  purpose ;  and  the  amount 
of  abuse  may,  therefore,  be  the  measure  of  fear  of  the  assailants  for  their 
interests.  O’Connell  effected  a  revolution  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  signs  of 
it  were  manifest  in  his  own  history,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  We 
remember  when  the  forms  of  the  constitution  would  not  permit  him  to 
take  his  scat  as  a  simple  member  of  parliament.  We  knew  him  when 
the  chief  of  a  compact  band  of  from  forty  to  sixty  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  exercising  the  dominancy  of  a  superior  will  and  in¬ 
tellect  over  his  inferiors,  in  mind  and  purpose,  he  was  the  most  power¬ 
ful  man  in  British  affairs — the  master  successively  of  the  Melbourne  and 
the  Russell  cabinets.  Dr.  Merle  D’Aubigne  says, '  the  only  man  of  these 
times  like  Martin  Luther,  in  the  power  he  wielded,  was  Daniel  O’Connell ; 
he  was  constantly  acting  on  public  opinion,  by  his  pen  and  tongue,  by 
letters  and  speeches,  as  a  journalist  and  an  orator.*  But  Luther  was 
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never  roaster  of  cabinets,  and  never,  therefore,  the  most  powerful  per¬ 
sonalty  concerned  in  the  government  of  an  empire.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  diflPerence  between  the  greatness  of  a  man's  qualities,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  ))osition.  Tliere  may  have  been  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
which  gave  his  greatness  to  O’Connell,  but  the  weakest  theory’  we  have 
seen  of  it.  is  tlie  one  which  refers  it  to  the  obstinacy  of  George  the  iii. 
in  refusing  Catholic  emancipation.  In  conversation,  Mr.  O’Connell 
himself  gave  a*  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  matter.  *  A  man  has 
energy,'  he  said,  *  and  his  circumstances  determine  the  use  he  is  to  make 
of  it.’  ‘There  is  a  dumb  war,'  he  used  to  say,  'always  going  on  in 
Ireland.'  He  had  energy,  and  he  gave  it  to  the  cause  of  his  race  and 
his  religion.  The  war  did  not  make  the  energy,  which  unciuestionably 
made  itself  powerfully  felt  in  the  battle  and  in  the  victory.  Tliere  is 
always  work  to  be  done  demanding  the  greatest  energy,  and  it  waits  until 
the  strong  man  rises  to  do  it. 

'  Never  perhaps  has  any  man  lived  and  acted  whose  life  has  e(|ualled 
that  of  Daniel  O’Connell  in  consistency  of  agitation.  If  this  be  a  virtue, 
he  is  the  perfection  of  it.  Though  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
lution  almost  made  him  a  Tory'  when  a  boy,  as  soon  as  he  made  up  his 
mind  in  early  manhood,  his  opinions  and  purposes  at  twenty- five  were 
nearly  what  they  were  at  seventy.  We  have  somewhere  seen  in  one 
extract,  the  earliest  expressions  of  his  mind  forty  years  ago,  a  list  of  the 
reforms  he  pledged  himself  to  effect.  There  was  no  mincing  modesty  or 
timidity  in  this  list.  He  said,  *  support  me,  and  I  will  do  them.*  ‘  The 
Parliament  in  College  Green’  w’as  a  late  promise,  which  every’  now  and 
then  was  modified  by  an  '  or’ — ‘  Repeal  or  justice  for  Ireland.*  Writers 
who  make  much  of  the  differences  of  race — a  theme  about  which  there 
is  much  nonsense  in  vogue — w’ill  be  pleased  to  explain  why  this  chief  of 
the  Celts — the  Irish  Celts — the  mercurial,  impracticable,  versatile,  talk¬ 
ative,  unsteady  Celts — has  been  for  five-and-forty  years  the  steadiest  politi¬ 
cian  in  the  three  kingdoms,  lire  Saxon  Peel  has  been  a  teetotum,  the 
Anglo-Irish  Wellesley  a  drifting  iceberg,  the  half-Scotch  half-English 
Brougham  a  *  Will-o’-the-wisp’  compared  w’ith  this  dogged,  steady, 
obstinate  Celt,  O’Connell.  His  principles  and  purposes,  his  views  and 
aims,  and  all  his  modes  of  carrying  them  out,  have  been  the  same  for  half 
a  century.  The  greatest  example  of  the  Saxon  qualities  of  steadiness 
and  practicality  in  these  days  has  been  this  great  Celt.  O’Connell  had 
none  of  the  imaginative  genius  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  w’hich  displays  itself 
in  the  splendour  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  Curran,  Grattan,  and  Shiel. 
Compared  w’ith  theirs,  his  was  the  eloquence  of  business.  His  rhetoric 
was  all  second-hand.  He  convulsed  his  audience  at  Covent  Garden  by 
describing  the  Corn-Ijaw  Dukes  as  fellows  whose  shadows  were  afraid 
to  follow  them.  O  Connell,  w’e  said,  can  produce  a  good  and  witty  joke 
of  his  ow’n,  when  a  friend  interrupted  us,  saying — '  It  is  taken  from  lludi- 
bras,  whose  couplet  is — 

*  A  man  he  was  so  ghastly  and  so  grim. 

His  very  shadow  feared  to  follow  him.’ 

^icre  was  no  original  Irish  wit  in  this  gp’eatest  of  the  Irish.  O’Connell 
had  Saxon  steadiness,  and  was  destitute  of  Irish  fanev  ;  and  to  this  curi- 
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ous  fact  must  be  ascribed  the  consequence  that,  while  the  florid  orators 
of  Ireland  were  weak  and  beautiful  as  flags  on  a  ship  of  war,  he  was 
j>ow'erful  and  terrible  as  the  guns  within  her  port-holes.* 

In  this  journal,  we  cannot  omit  a  few  remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  C)’Connell,  in  reference  to  the  voluntary  principle. 
Thomas  Chalmers  and  Daniel  O’Connell  met  but  once,  we 
believe,  in  their  lives,  and  they  came  into  controversial  col¬ 
lision,  once,  only,  on  the  voluntary  principle.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  each  other  in  the  speaker’s  gallery  of  the  old  House  of 
Commons,  and  agreed  wonderfully  in  condemnation  of  Poor 
Laws.  It  is  notable  respecting  these  men,  that  Mr.  O’Connell, 
though  coarse  and  vituperative  in  his  speeches,  was  polished  and 
courteous  in  private  life ;  reminding  one,  by  his  manners,  in 
these  free  and  easy  days,  of  the  graceful  and  dignified  bearing 
ascribed  in  memoirs  to  the  abbes  and  nobles  of  France,  under 
the  ancien  regime.  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  speeches  never  con¬ 
tained  anything  unw'orthy  of  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  and 
divine,  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  an  honest  Scotch  peasant, 
Fifeshire  in  his  pronounciation,  and  awkward  in  his  demeanour. 
Among  gentlemen,  O’Connell  always  maintained  the  tone  of 
equality  and  courtesy,  except  when  some  remark  about  Ireland 
would  make  him  seem  every  inch  a  king.  Among  gentlemen 
Dr.  Chalmers  never  seemed  an  equal ;  he  was  a  peasant,  in 
clerical  black  ;  until  an  emotion  of  benevolence,  or  a  conception 
of  genius,  lifted  the  white-headed  orator  up  as  if  into  the  regions 
where  the  good  and  great  seem  glorified. 

They  came  into  collision  on  the  voluntary  principle.  Chal¬ 
mers  had  an  extraordinary  reverence  for  rank  and  w'ealth.  Once 
at  dinner  at  the  table  of  a  nobleman,  he  was  noticed  poising  a 
gold  spoon  in  his  hand,  and  surveying  it  with  wonder  and  admi¬ 
ration,  and  at  length  his  thrilling  voice  remarked,  ‘  its  a’  solid.’ 
^Vhen  made  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  he  visited 
Paris,  and  though  he  *  could  not  understand  the  debate  in 
French,  he  listened  for  some  time  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
On  retiring,  he  stopped  on  the  steps,  and  leaning  on  his  um¬ 
brella,  burst  into  a  loud  '  guffaw’  of  laughter.  His  companion, 
from  whom  we  have  the  anecdote,  inquired  what  amused  him. 
He  said — 'I  am  looking  at  the  miserable  hacks  of  the  wretched 
cabs  in  w’hich  the  French  members  come  to  their  Parliament, 
look  at  that  horse  with  a  poke  of  corn  at  his  mouth — and  I  am 
thinking  of  the  splendid  horses  and  superb  equipages  in  Par¬ 
liament  Street.’  This  weakness  of  character  explains  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  London,  delivering  eloquent 
eulogiums  on  the  splendours  of  prelacy.  He  used  to  say,  that 
if  the  bishopric  of  Durham  had  never  produced  any  thing  but 
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*  Butler’s  Analogy/  the  book  was  an  ample  return  for  all  its 
revenues.  But  the  establishment  he  defended  was  a  creature 
of  his  imagination.  It  wjis  a  church  like  the  Knglishman’s 
cottage^  through  which  every  wind  of  heaven  may  whistle,  but 
which  the  king  must  not  enter.  The  shrewd  and  practical  in¬ 
tellect  of  O’Connell  saw  clearly  the  delusions  of  Chalmers, — 
the  catholic  scorned  the  reverence  paid  to  Anglican  episcopacy, 
the  Irish  liberal  despised  the  worshipper  of  the  English  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Mr.  O’Connell  replied  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  in  a  speech  full  of  all  his  qualities, 
acuteness,  vehemence,  and  coarseness.  London  has  never 
heard  more  impassioned  voluntaryism,  than  came  from  the  lips 
of  the  great  catholic.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  ten  years, 
the  positions  of  these  men  became  substantially  reversed ;  Dr. 
Chalmers  became  practically  a  voluntary,  Mr.  O’Connell  the 
clamourcr  for  an  establishment.  Probably  their  inward  convic¬ 
tions  remained  unchanged,  but  their  public  aspects  became  just 
the  opposite  in  both.  They  thus  saw  each  other  ahvays  through 
controversial  aspects.  Chalmers  would  turn  away  from  the 
name  of  O’Connell  with  a  condemnation  of  his  vituperative 
coarseness.  O’Connell  laughed  at  the  practical  gullibility  of 
Chalmers.  ^Vhen  Dr.  Chalmers  returned  to  Scotland,  he  found 
the  king  not  merely  entering  the  church,  on  whose  spiritual  in¬ 
dependence  he  had  been  so  eloquent,  but  ordering  every  thing 
there,  ordination,  discipline,  and  sacraments.  lie  became 
practically  a  voluntary,  and  cast  his  endow  ments  away  from  him 
as  dishonourable,  lie  was  requested  to  come  up  to  London 
and  explain  the  change.  When  the  rumour  of  his  coming  was 
mentioned  to  Mr.  O’Connell,  he  said,  ‘  To  be  sure,  he  ought  to 
come  up,  and  reply  to  himself,  by  unsaying  all  he  said.  He  told 
us  that  a  religion  could  not  be  free  without  an  establishment, 
and  now  he  should  tell  us  a  religion  cannot  be  free  with  an 
establishment.  I  told  him,  a  religion  which  was  not  indc- 
dependent  was  no  religion  at  all,  and  he  has  found  out  that 
his  religion  was  not  independent.’  In  a  few’  months  after  this 
conversation,  ^Ir.  O’Connell  was,  himself,  employing  the  whole 
of  the^  resources  of  his  eloquence  to  get  his  religion  made  an 
establishment,  or  no  religion  at  all.  His  chief  argument  was, 
that  the  religion  of  the  majority  had  been  established  in  Scot¬ 
land  with  happy  advantage,  and,  therefore,  the  religion  of  the 
majority  ought  to  be  established  in  Ireland.  The  next  time 
wc  met  him,  we  twitted  him  on  the  change,  telling  him  that 
the  catholics  of  Ireland  were  only  in  the  same  condition  with 
half  the  English  and  two-thirds  of  the  Scotch.  His  reply  wjis, 
t  have  been  the  majority  both  in  England  and  Scot- 

Kud,  aud  they  have  been  established  ;  but  my  religion  never 
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has  been  establislied.^  Mr.  O'C/oiuiell  changed  the  subject  iin- 
iiiediately,  and  his  manner  flashed  the  conviction  into  the  mind 
of  his  friend,  that  the  Liberator  had  abandoned  his  voluntarv- 
ism,  and  changed  his  demand  of  equality  for  one  of  asccudaucv, 
in  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority. 

It  was  reverence  for  what  he  understood  of  the  will  of  (iod  in 
the  Bible  respecting  the  position  of  Christian  churches,  which 
made  Dr.  Chalmers  become  practically,  though  not  theoretically, 
a  voluntary.  It  may  have  been  reverence  for  w  hat  he  accounted 
the  authority  of  God  in  his  church,  which  made  the  voluntary 
OX'ouuell  the  advocate  of  catholic  establishment  and  asccud- 
aiicy  in  Ireland.  It  were  equally  wrong  to  blame  Chalmers  for 
being  a  sincere  protestant,  and  O’Connell  for  being  a  sincere 
catholic. 

Wc  do  not  mean  these  views  to  be  regarded  as  a  final  esti¬ 
mate  of  O’Connell ;  they  are  merely  observations  thrown  out  as 
helps  tow  ards  a  just  appreciation  of  certainly  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  political  figure  of  this  era. 


^n'ef  floticfs. 


The  JVorks  of  Josephus:  a  New  Translation.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Trail,  D.D.,  M.R.S.A.  With  Notes,  Explanatory  lissays,  and 
Pictorial  Illustrations.  London  :  lloulston  and  Stoneman.  Parts 
I. — IV. 

This  publication  supplies  an  obvious  and  very  important  desidera¬ 
tum.  A  pictorial  Josephus,  well  illustrated  by  the  researches  of 
travel  and  by  the  skill  of  art,  cannot  fail  to  be  in  request  among  a 
large  class  of  readers.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pictorial 
works  so  ably  edited  by  Dr.  Kitto— his  *  Commentary,’  his  *  Pales¬ 
tine,’  and  especially  the  *  Bible’  which  is  now  appearing  a  second 
time,  and  in  a  greatly  improved  form — this  edition  of  the  Jewish  his¬ 
torian  is  eure  to  be  welcome,  as  furnishing  many  supplementary 
illustrations  of  the  sacred  volume.  Next  to  the  inspired  records, 
Josephus  is  confessedly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  every  student  of 
the  history  of  Palestine.  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  his  works 
should  be  given  to  English  readers,  with  every  improvement  and 
advantage  which  good  scholarship,  in  combination  with  the  ex¬ 
ploring  enterprise  and  the  artistic  skill  of  the  age,  can  command. 
1  he  present  edition  is  designed  to  accomplish  this  desirable  purpose. 
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Dr.  Traill  informs  us— ‘it  is  his  wish  to  give  Josephus  anew  to 
English  literature,  in  the  spirit  of  modern*— he  should  say  oi  recent  ‘his¬ 
torical  science  ;*  bringing  to  bear  upon  pages,  which  in  themselves  are 
so  important,  every  available  means  of  elucidation,  not  only  with  due 
industry,  but  in  a  temper  free  from  solicitudes,  from  predilections, 
and  from  party  impulses,' 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  edition,  which  constitute  its 
peculiar  claims  to  public  favour,  are  the  following  : — First,  we  have 
a  new  translation.  This  makes,  we  believe,  the  seventh  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  The  one  best  known  is  by  Whiston,  which  tirst  appeared  in 
1737 ;  and  it  so  far  surpassed  its  predecessors  as  to  become  the 
standard  version,  which  distinction  it  has  also  maintained  for  a 
century.  This  fact  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  general  excellence ;  but 
we  must  not  infer  that  the  present  translation  is  uncalled  for.  Dr. 
Traill  is  decidedly  superior  to  Whiston  in  the  style,  and  also  in  the 
fidelity,  of  his  version.  Some  may  think  the  new  translation  too 
free,  and  the  style  somewhat  stilted,  but  none  will  question  its 
superiority. 

As  the  second  feature  in  this  edition,  we  must  mention  the  notes 
and  explanatory  essays.  These  are  intended  to  make  the  reader 
better  acquainted  with  the  personages,  the  places,  and  the  scenes  of 
the  history.  In  the  Farts  before  us  we  have  an  able  essay  on  the 
])er8oniil  character  of  Josephus,  with  a  number  of  valuable  topo¬ 
graphical  and  other  notes.  All  this  is  very  good,  but  we  regret 
much  that  the  editor  has  not  added  brief  marginal  notes,  after  the 
manner  of  Whiston,  in  illustration  or  confirmation  of  the  Bible.  Dr. 
Traill's  omission  of  such  marginal  comments  is  to  be  deplored,  for 
without  them  his  edition  will  be  deficient  in  one  important  source  of 
interest  and  utility. 

Lastly,  and  pre-eminently,  our  attention  is  claimed  by  the  pictorial 
illustrations.  These  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  merit 
of  the  edition.  Respecting  them.  Dr.  Traill  says — ‘  the  plates 
accompanying  this  work,  whether  they  be  more  or  less  pictorial 
and  ornamental  as  to  their  style  and  subject,  are  intended  to  sub¬ 
serve  three  distinct  purposes.*  The  first  is  to  aid  the  conceptions  of 
the  reader,  by  bringing  before  him  graphically  the  scene  of  any  sig¬ 
nal  transaction ;  the  second  is  to  furnish  direct  elucidation  or  con¬ 
firmation  of  particular  passages  of  the  history ;  and  the  third  is  to 
elucidate  some  points  of  Jewish  archa[*ology,  bearing  on  the  scrip¬ 
tures  more  than  on  Josephus.  The  first  portion  of  the  work,  com¬ 
prising  the  historian's  autobiography  and  the  Jewish  war,  is  to  be 
enriched  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  etigravings^  most  of  which  are 
views  of  the  scenes  of  the  history,  taken  on  the  spot  and  expressly 
for  this  woik,  by  .  lipping,  K<q. ;  and  executed  on  steel  in  a 
finished  style,  or  in  mutation  of  the  original  sketches.  The  remain- 
ing  plates  consist  of  medallion  heads  of  the  chief  personages  men¬ 
tioned,  and  plans  of  archuectural  remains,  maps,  ike.  With  all 
that  have  alreadv  appeared  we  are  greatly  pleased  ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  remainder  will  be  equally  well  executed.  If  a  good  map  of 
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Palestine,  adapted  to  the  time  of  Josephus,  be  given,  we  shall  feel 
really  obliged ;  for  no  such  thing  exists  as  yet,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen  or  heard. 

The  accuracy  of  the  impression  is  very  creditable.  Some  errata 
are,  however,  to  be  found ;  e.  g.  p.  iv.  ^EHATHS  for  SEBA^THS  ; 
p.  xvi,  Reize  for  Reise, 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  commend  this  edition  of  Josephus  to 
public  patronage.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  recognised  as  the  standard 
work  in  its  department.  And  it  is  cheap,  considering  the  excellence 
of  the  typographical  execution  and  the  cost  of  the  literary  and  the 
artistic  preparations.  The  death  of  Dr.  Traill,  which  we  regret  to 
announce,  will  not  hin  ler  the  completion  of  the  undertaking.  We 
are  happy  to  fin  1,  that  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  who  rendered  valuable  aid 
from  the  commencement,  now  comes  forward  as  the  editor  and  con- 
tinuator  of  the  work. 


Iberia  Won:  A  Poem  descriptive  of  the  Peninsular  War;  with  Irnpres- 
sions  from  Recent  Visits  to  the  Battle  Grounds,  and  Copious  Historic 
cal  and  Illustrative  Notes,  Hy  T.  M.  Hughes,  author  of  *  An 
Overland  Journey  to  Lisbon.*  *  Revelations  of  Spain.’  *  The 
Ocean  Flower,’  &c.  London  :  Longman,  andCo.,  1847. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  favourably  known  to  the  public  by  his  books  on 
Spain  and  Portugal  This  work,  he  tells  us,  is  the  result  of  six  years* 
residence  in  the  Peninsula,  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  The  climate 
of  the  British  Islands  would  be  fatal  to  him,  and  severe  sickness  has 
during  the  last  three  years  made  his  life  isolated  and  his  habits  medi¬ 
tative.  His  mind  having  tor  years  been  tilled  with  the  great  Penin¬ 
sular  struggle,  he  has  traversed,  at  the  risk  ot  his  lite,  the  whole 
Peninsula,  from  east  to  west,  visiting  battle-grounds.  His  task,  we 
agree  with  him,  if  ambitious,  is  honouiable.  He  tries  to  give  us  a 
great  historical  event  in  a  poetical  shape.  Though  he  tries  to  incul¬ 
cate  a  horror  of  war,  he  celebrates  splendid  military  achievements. 
Now,  for  ourselves,  we  think  the  poets  have  sung  the  deeds  ol  sol¬ 
diers  quite  enough.  There  are  nobler  themes  unsung.  Weie  we  to 
believe  the  poets  and  their  preferences,  the  most  heroic  men  who 
have  ever  lived  have  been  professional  men  of  blood.  Our  want  of 
sympathy  with  his  subject  may  be  the  cause  of  the  fault,  if  our 
admiration  is  not  great  of  this  poem.  Byron  seems  to  have  been 
the  poet  most  familiar  to  the  youth  of  Mr.  Hughes,  but  he  has  not 
caught  the  wonderful  mastery  of  versification  of  his  master.  In  fact, 
when  we  consider  the  intelligence  which  Mr.  Hughes  undoubtedly 
possesses,  and  the  proximitv  to  the  unseen  world  in  which  his  pecu¬ 
liarly  precarious  life  is  passed,  we  regret  that  his  mind  is  full  of 
battle-grounds  and  military  exploits.  Had  the  object  of  his  journeys 
been  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  his  conduct  would 
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have  been  more  like  the  example  of  Him  of  whom  it  was  said — ‘  lie 
went  about  doing  good.*  God  said — ‘  Let  there  be  light  and  tlicre 
was  light* — is  a  sentence,  the  sublimity  of  which — the  grandeur  of  the 
act  of  creation  has  been  frequently  admired,  but  there  is  a  moral 
sublimity,  equally  admirable,  comparatively  unnoticed  in  the  sen- 
tence — ‘  He  went  about  doing  good.* 


Crime  and  Education  :  the  Duty  of  the  State  therein.  By  the  Rev. 

William  J.  E.  Bennett,  M.A.  Late  Student  of  Christchurch, 

Oxford,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  PauPs,  Knightsbridge. 

London  :  W.  J.  Cleaver,  1840. 

Mr  Ben.nett  has  collected  in  his  pamphlet  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
and  interesting  information  upon  the  subject  of  crime  and  education. 
His  views,  however,  are  far  from  being  the  most  advanced  of  the  age. 
A  clergyman  who  condenses  into  the  following  sentence  his  notions 
of  the  duty  of  the  state,  has  much  to  learn.  ‘  Tlie  toleration  of  dis¬ 
sent  in  a  reluctant  charity:  the  propagation  of  the  church  with  an 
obedient  faithfulness.’  Such  a  writer  does  not  know  where  he  is, 
nor  what  o’clock  it  is.  At  a  time  when  the  most  powerful  elements 
of  society  are  collecting  their  strength  against  all  state  churches, 
when  the  most  energetic  and  determined  spirits  are  banding  together 
for  the  severance  of  church  and  state,  to  talk  of  tolerating  dissent, 
and  propagating  the  church,  is  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  establish  a 
society  for  the  revival  of  mail-coaches. 


The  History  of  the  Saracens^  comprising  the  Lives  of  Mohnmmcd  and  his 
Successors^  to  the  Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph;  u'ith  an 
Account  of  their  most  remarkable  Sa tiles.  Sieges,  Revolts,  SiC.  By 
Simon  Ockley,  B.D.  The  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  improved, 
and  enlarged.  London  :  11.  G.  Bohn. 

This  work  is  probably  known  to  but  few  of  our  readers.  Its  author 
was  born  at  Acton,  in  1078,  and  in  1711.  was  chosen  Professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  University  of  Oimbridge.  lie  died  in  1720,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  his  full  measure  of  the  trials  of  life.  His  *  History  of  the 
Saracens*  was  published  in  two  volumes  octavo,  the  first  appearing  in 
1/08,  and  the  second  in  1718.  A  third  edition  of  the  work  was 
printed  at  Cambridge,  in  17o7.  to  which  Dr.  Long,  the  Master  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  prelixeii  *  .An  .\cronnt  of  the  Arabians  or  Saracens, 
of  the  Life  of  Alohammed.  and  the  Mohammedan  Religion.*  Ihe 
laborious  research  and  sound  scholarship  of  the  author  have  obtained 
unqualified  praise,  and  insured  for  his  production  a  permanent  place 
amongst  the  sterling  literature  of  his  country.  Gibbon  speaks  of 
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him  as  '  n  learned  and  spirited  interpreter  of  Arabian  authorities, 
whose  tales  and  traditions  afford  an  artless  picture  of  the  men  and 
the  times.*  The  present  edition,  contained  in  a  single  volume,  is  re¬ 
printed  from  that  of  1757,  and  isenriclied  with  a  large  number  of  notes, 
from  the  researches  of  Major  Price,  Burckhardt,  Mills,  Lane,  Don 
Pascual  de  Gayangos,  and  other  writers  on  Arabian  history.  A  Me¬ 
moir  of  the  Author,  with  a  Table  of  Contents  and  an  Index,  and  other 
valuable  matters,  have  also  been  added,  and  it  is  intended  in  a  future 
volume  to  give  a  continuation  of  the  history  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Bagdad  Caliphate.  Altogether  the  work  presents  a  most  attractive 
aspect,  and  we  hope  that  its  enterprizing  publisher  will  be  rewarded 
by  a  large  circulation.  The  sterling  character  of  the  history  entitles 
it  to  a  place  in  The  Standard  Library,  to  the  purchasers  of  which  it 
cannot  tail  to  prove  highly  welcome. 


A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  Ry  Moses  Stuart.  8vo.  pp.  8.39. 

Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan,  Stewart,  ^  Co. 

Thk  biblical  students  of  this  country  are  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Maclachlan,  Stewart,  and  Co  ,  for  the  repuhlication  of  this  work.  It  is 
brought  out  at  one- third  of  the  price  of  the  American  edition,  and  is 
printed  with  a  clear  and  rcada’nle  type,  on  good  ])aper.  We  need 
say  nothing  more  in  commendation  of  it  than  repeat  the  opinion 
which  we  gave  in  February,  1846,  and  which  was  to  the  following 
effect ; — 

‘  The  present  w'ork  of  Professor  Stuart  is  well  adapted  to  excite  the 
inquiring  student  to  fresh  investigations.  It  opens  up  a  mode  of  inter- 
jireting  the  Apocalypse  almost  new  to  the  reader.  Few  English  com¬ 
mentators  have  trodden  in  the  same  exegetical  path.  Following  out  the 
method  of  investigation  opened  up  by  Herder,  Eichhorn,  Ewidd,  and 
Liicke,  the  learned  author  has  been  highly  successful  in  the  dark  and  dif¬ 
ficult  region  through  which  he  htos  passed.  Henceforward  this  com¬ 
mentary  must  be  a  standard  book  in  the  estimation  of  impartial  and  in¬ 
dependent  inquirers.  There  is  none  in  the  compass  of  the  English,  or 
even  of  the  German  language,  that  can  be  compared  with  it  in  depth  of 
learning,  fundamental  research,  and  general  correctness  of  result.^.  The 
venerable  author  has  laboured  long  over  it — not  in  vain.  As  the  last 
great  work  wdiich  the  world  may  expect  from  his  pen — the  legacy  he 
bequeathes  to  the  people  of  God — we  accept  it  with  thankfulness.  *  * 

*  *  The  views  developed  ia  it  are  novel  in  this  land,  a  circumstance 

sufficient  with  manv  to  ensure  their  rejection.  They  are  contrary  to  old 
opinions  and  current  prejudices,  and  therefore  by  a  species  of  logic  not  un¬ 
common,  they  must  be  neological. - In  all  the  higher  qualities  which 

'  constitute  proper  commentary,  it  is  pre-eminently  abundant.  The  writer  . 
has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  inspired  composition,  and  shed  a  wel¬ 
come  light  on  its  dim  drapery.  Future  commentators,  grateful  for  the 
assistance  here  afforded,  will  be  stimulated  to  obtain  a  clearer  insight 
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into  the  mennin"  of  the  prophet,  to  correct  what  is  erroneous,  and  to 
confirm  the  characteristic  outlines  of  the  exposition  now  submitted  to 
the  public.* 


Youthful  Life,  and  Pictures  of  Travel;  being  the  Autobiography  of 
Madame  Schopenhauer.  Translated  from  the  German.  In  two  vols. 
l^ndon  :  Longman,  and  Co. 

Thrsk  small  volumes  are  a  translation  of  the  ‘  Ingendleben  und  Wander- 
bilder.*  of  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  one  of  the  most  popular  female 
writers  of  Germany.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  her  autobiography,  so  far 
at  least  as  she  was  permitted  to  execute  the  plan.  She  lived  to  com¬ 
plete  only  al)out  one-third  of  her  design,  and  we  are  therefore  indebted 
to  her  daughter  for  supplying  some  important  omissions.  The  life  of 
Madame  Schopenhauer,  was  full  of  incident.  Horn  at  Danzic,  she  wit¬ 
nessed  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  rejoiced  with  republican  sympathy 
at  the  breaking  out  and  success  of  the  American  revolution,  visited 
Paris  just  prior  to  its  fearful  tragedy,  w^as  present  at  Versailles,  when 
Ixiuis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  celebrated,  for  the  last  time,  the  Fete 
de  St.  Louis,  resided  subsequently  at  Weimar,  when  the  battle  of  .lena 
proclaimed  to  Germany,  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  the  new  order  of 
things  that  was  arising,  and  associated  on  intimate  terms  with  Goethe 
un  i  the  most  distinguished  men  around  her.  Such  were  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  she  possessed  of  obtaining  correct  and  multifarious  information,  and 
the  style  of  the  present  work  is  ample  proof  of  her  ability  to  improve 
them.  Her  descriptions  of  Danzic,  its  architecture  und  institutions,  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  people  hy  whom  it  was  visited,  its  political 
fortunes  and  ultimate  decline,  possess  a  vivacity  and  truth  not  often  sur- 
passi'd,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  charm  the  intelligent  reader.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  work  has  more  than  ordinary’  attractions.  It  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  intelligent  woman,  who  has  seen  the  best  society,  and  is  well 
skilled  to  make  use  of  the  information  acquired. 


The  Works  of  Frederick  Schiller. — Historical  Dramas.  Translated 
from  the  German.  London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

So  much  has  lately  been  written  respecting  Schiller,  that  we  are 
under  no  temptation  to  enlarge  on  the  theme.  He  has  had  many 
passionate  admiiers  amongst  us,  but  the  great  bulk  of  our  country¬ 
men  know  little  of  his  writings.  This  has  resulted  principally 
from  the  fact  that  his  magnificent  productions  have  not  existed  in 
an  accessible  and  popular  form.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  command  universal  admiration,  for  he  was  at  once, 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  *  fiery  and  tender  ;  impetuous,  soft,  affectionate  ; 
his  enthusiasm  clothed  the  universe  with  grandeur,  and  sent  his 
yirit  forth  to  explore  its  secrets,  and  mingle  warmly  in  its  interests.* 
ihe  present  volume,  forming  the  third  oiThe  Standard  Library  of  his 
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works,  contains,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  and 
The  Bride  of  Messina,  four  of  his  most  admired  dramas.  *  Neither 
labour  nor  expense/  says  Mr.  Bohn,  ‘  has  been  spared  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  present  volume,  and  scarcely  any  sale  of  it,  in  this  popu¬ 
lar  form,  can  reimburse  the  publisher ;  but  if  he  should  succeed  in 
dilfusing  among  his  countrymen  a  more  enlarged  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  Schiller,  he  will  feel  abundantly  requited.*  We  need 
not  say  one  word  in  commendation  of  such  an  edition.  A  simple 
announcement  will  suffice  to  induce  its  purchase  by  a  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  class. 


A  Whim  and  Us  Consequences,  In  three  volumes.  London :  Smith, 

Elder,  &  Co. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these  volumes;  but  whoever  he 
may  be,  his  powers  are  far  from  inconsiderable,  and  his  skill  in 
using  them  indicates  a  practised  hand.  His  characters  are  sketched 
with  distinctness,  individuality,  and  truthfulness ;  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  though  shaped  for  effect,  does  not  so  fur  deviate  from  the 
probable,  as  to  awaken  painful  emotions ;  the  development  of  the 
plot  is  clever;  and  the  moral  tone  pervading  the  whole  unexception¬ 
able.  A  few  words  and  phrases  might  have  been  omitted  with 
advantage,  but  if  our  writers  of  fiction  had  usually  respected  the 
limits  observed  by  the  author  of  *  A  Whim  and  its  Consequences,* 
their  productions  would  have  escaped  much  of  the  censure  which 
they  have  provoked,  fhe  characters  of  Chuniios/  Whislom,  and  of 
Hose  Tracy,  of  little  l  iiii,  and  of  his  Gipsy  mother,  not  to  forget 
William  Lockwood,  General  Tracy,  and  the  hard-mouthed  but 
really  kind-hearted  surgeon,  Woodyard,  are  drawn  with  great  skill, 
and  possess,  in  consequence,  the  power  of  deeply  interesting  the 
reader. 


Lectures  delivered  at  Broadmead  Chapel t  Bristol.  By  John  Foster. 

Second  Series.  8vo.  pp.  476.  London:  Jackson  and  Wal ford. 

Fkw  of  our  readers  will  need  a  single  w’ord  to  be  said  in  commendation 
of  this  volume.  The  reputation  of  the  author  stands  too  high  for  this. 
One  feeling  only  will  be  excited  by  its  appearance,  and  that  will  par¬ 
take  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction  and  thankfulness.  It  is  due  to  the 
editor  to  remark,  that  the  volume  is  not  made  up  of  shreds  and  patches, 
the  mere  refuse  of  Mr.  Foster’s  genius.*  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
fastidious  of  his  admirers  will  read  the  thirty-five  lectures  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  with  unalloyed  satisfaction,  and  will  rejoice  that  no  one  of  them 
hits  been  lost.  The  productions  of  such  a  mind  are  sterling.  All  of 
them  have  inherent  worth,  and  none  can  be  lost  without  irreparable 
injury  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  We  thank  Mr.  Ryland  for 
the  pains  with  which  he  has  edited  the  volume,  and  doubt  not  that  it 
will  readily  take  its  place  by  the  other  productions  of  its  gifted  author. 
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France,  her  Governmental,  Administrative,  and  Social  Organization,  Ex¬ 
posed  and  Considered  in  its  Principles,  in  its  Working,  and  in  its 
liesults,  8 VO.  Second  Edition.  London  :  James  xNladden. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  this  work.  It  augurs  well  for 
the  country,  and  we  cordially  repeat  the  strong  and  emphatic  recom¬ 
mendation  which  we  gave  it  on  its  first  appearance.  The  author  has 
rendered  a  F2uropean  service  by  its  publication,  and  deserves  the 
thanks  of  every  friend  of  popular  institutions.  ‘  Three  years  have 
now  elapsed,’  he  says,  *  since  the  first  publication  of  this  work  ;  and 
yet  I  have  nothing  to  alter  in  its  objects,  in  its  plan,  in  the  state¬ 
ments  and  facts  which  fill  it,  or  in  the  opinions,  judgments,  and  anti¬ 
cipations  or  predictions,  which  it  feailessly,  because  conscientiously, 
expressed.  Nay,  even  moie,  the  altered  circum>tances  under  which 
it  reappears,  render  the  pursuit  of  my  object  more  necessary,  and 
convince  me  that  the  exposure  of  tlie  governmental,  administrative, 
and  social  organization  of  France  is,  at  this  very  moment,  of  still 
greater  importance  than  it  was  in  184  L’  To  our  own  countrymen  the 
volume  supplies  an  instructive  warning,  and  we  trust  that  its  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  centralizing  system  of  France,  will  put  them  on  their 
guard  against  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  introduce  the  same 
policy  amongst  ourselves.  The  work  has  some  important  bearings 
in  connexion  with  grave  questions  recently  agitated  amongst  us,  and 
may  be  studied  with  immense  advantage.  It  has  our  warmest 
approval,  and  should  be  found  in  the  hands  of  every  intelligent 
Lnglishman.  Its  veracity  defies  exposure,  while  its  spirit  is  at  once 
earnest,  high-minded,  and  largely  patriotic. 


Digest  o  f  the  Lairs  relating  to  Bribery  and  Triating  at  Elections  o  f  Mem¬ 
bers  to  sert'e  in  Parliament,  and  for  the  better  Discovery  thereof; 
illustrated  by  the  Cases  decided  in  the  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  Courts  of  Law.  Ulth  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
Statutes.  Ily  James  Cook  Evans,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s-lnn.  l*2mo. 
pp.  86.  London  ;  Thomas  lllenkarn. 

A  VKRY  useful  volume,  to  which  the  friends  of  purity  of  election  should 
give  a  wide  circulation.  Its  appearance  just  now  is  opportune,  and  par¬ 
liamentary  candidates  and  their  friends  will  do  well  to  secure  its  exten¬ 
sive  currency  in  their  respective  circles.  Such  a  publication  has  been 
long  ncctlcd  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Evans  has  prepared  it,  docs 
great  credit  to  his  diligence  and  legal  research.  Nothing  more,  as 
Blackstone  remarks,  is  needed,  to  complete  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  against 
briber}’,  *  but  resolution  and  integrity,  to  put  them  in  strict  execution.’ 
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Strai/  Leaves  from  a  Freemason  s  Note-bzok,  By  a  Suffolk  Rector. 

London  :  Richard  Spencer. 

The  author  is  entitled  to  a  commendation  which  the  literary  value  of 
his  book  would  not  secure,  from  the  fact  that  the  protits  arising  liom 
its  sale  are  dedicated  to  charities  connected  with  the  masonic  oider. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  papers,  some  three  or  lour  of  which  have 
already  appeared.  The  first  gives  some  anecdotes  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Webb  Follett,  when  at  the  school  of  Dr.  Lempiiere.  The 
boy  was  truly  the  father  of  the  man.  Passing  over  the  two  following 
sketches,  *  The  Soldier  Mason,*  and  the  *  The  Anti-Masonic  Vicar,’ 
we  have  one  on  the  *  Curse  of  Talent,’  when  possessed  without  regu¬ 
lating  principle,  as  exemplified  in  tlie  history  of  Edmund  Kean,  the 
end  of  whose  life  was  unrelieved,  even  by  competency,  after  having 
received  nearly  ninety  thousand  pounds  during  his  professional 
career;  and  by  another — whose  name  we  wisli  had  been  omitted — 
though  with  a  very  different  inference,  namely,  the  lamented  Dr.  I^ant 
Carpenter.  The  next  chapters  are  respectively  entitled,  ‘  Canning 
in  Retirement,’  and  'A  Literary  Soiree;’  of  the  former  we  may 
remark,  that  the  sketch  is  a  very  meagre  one,  and  of  the  latter,  that 
if  the  persons  introduced  did  talk  as  they  are  here  represented,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  very  different  estimate  of  them  to 
that  we  entertained.  These  are  followed  by  a  tale  entitled,  ‘  The 
measure  meted  out  to  others,  measured  to  us  again,*  the  next  to 
which,  and  the  most  curious  in  the  book,  ‘The  Foreign  Sorceress 
and  the  British  Statesman,*  is  an  account  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  llus- 
kisson  and  Mr.  Canning  to  a  mystical  lady  in  I’aris,  who.  in  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  water,  made  to  pass  before  them  the  manner  of  their  deaths.  To 
these  succeed  several  other  papers  on  various  topics  which  we  need 
not  specify,  and  which  will  be  read  with  different  degrees  of  interest 
according  to  the  taste  and  predilections  of  the  peruser. 


The  Solar  System.  By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.  D.  London  :  The  Reli¬ 
gious  Tract  Society. 

W  HOEVER  presents  facts  relating  to  any  science  in  such  a  manner  as 
enables  those,  who  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  it,  to  understand 
and  profit  by  them,  deserves  w’ell  of  the  public.  This  remark  applies 
to  the  writer  of  the  little  book  before  us,  it  being  designed  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  bring  to  its  perusal  previous  acquaintance  witli 
the  subject  of  wliich  it  treats.  To  all  such  we  cordially  recom- 
niend  it,  not  only  because  it  will  afford  them  gieat  insight  into  tlie 
discoveries  of  astronomy,  but  because  the  author,  not  contenting  him¬ 
self  with  a  description  of  the  wonders  around  us,  has  made  them  an 
occasion  to  direct  our  attention  and  point  out  our  duty  to  Him  who 
made  us. 
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j4  New  Yearg  Gift  for  the  Medical  Profession,  Bail  Here,  Regent 

Street,  pp.  58. 

A  PAMPHLET  containing  two  able  ai tides,  one  by  Mr.  Prideaux,  of 
Southampton,  in  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  plirenology  ;  the  other 
by  Dr.  tngeldice,  of  Portsmouth,  in  delence  of  animal  mugnelism. 
On  reading  these  articles,  we  felt  that  a  criticism  of  their  cuntcMits 
would  be  unsuitable  to  our  pages ;  but  to  one  portion,  not  essential 
to  the  controversy  which  appears  to  have  called  them  forth,  as  it 
contains  a  series  of  observations  calculated  to  throw  some  light 
upon,  if  not  to  decide,  the  *  questio  vexata  of  the  physiology  of  the 
cerebellum,  we  must  invite  the  attention  of  uur  professional  readers. 
Mr.  Prideaux  has  collected  together  a  number  of  facts  deduced  from 
an  examination  of  *  nearly  three  hundred  brains,  comprising  those  ui 
most  of  the  vertebrate  resident  in  the  British  Isles,"  from  which  he 
infers  that  the  lateral  lubes  of  the  cerebellum  have  a  direct  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  cuticular  system  of  nerves  ;  whilst  the 
median  lobe  is  the  *  ganglion  of  the  nerves  of  muscular  resistance, 
conveying  a  sense  of  the  position  of  the  extremities  and  the  centre 
of  gravity.* 

These  views  are  new,  and  demand  the  severest  scrutiny  ;  should 
they  prove  in  the  end  to  be  incontrovertible,  Mr.  Prideaux  will 
have  to  claim  for  himself  the  honour  of  adding  a  discovery  to  physio¬ 
logical  science,  of  more  consequence,  perhaps,  than  any  since  that 
of  the  reflex  function. 


The  Tnte  End  of  Education,  and  the  Means  adapted  to  it.  By  Mar¬ 
garet  Thornley.  Edinbugh  :  J.  &  J.  Clark. 

These  letters  are  addressed  to  a  lady  entering  on  her  profession  as 
a  private  governess.  They  possess  great  merit,  abounding  in  just  and 
enlarged  views,  and  in  important  directions.  Not  only  will  the  work 
be  found  valuable  to  the  class  immediately  addressed,  but  teachers 
in  general,  and  parents,  may  derive  important  counsel  from  its  pages. 


litfiarp  intflligcnre. 

Jtut  PtiblUhed, 

Select  Writings  of  Robert  Chambers.  Essays — Philosophic,  Scnlr 
mental,  &c..  Historical  Sketches.  Vol.  IV. 

Pictorial  Bible.  Part  VII. 

Modem  Orator.  Part  IV.  Charles  James  Fox. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  with  Extracts  from  her  Journals 
and  Letters.  Edited  by  two  of  her  Daughters.  Vol.  1. 
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Ministerial  Popularity.  A  Lecture  on  the  Popularity  of  Christian  Mi¬ 
nisters.  By  Rev.  James  Rendall. 

The  Biblical  Repository  and  Classical  Review.  Conducted  by  Rev.  \V. 
H.  Bidwell.  Third  Series.  Vol.  111.  No.  11.,  whole  number,  G6.  April, 
IW. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  ;  its  Causes  and  its 
Consequences,  &c.  lly  Augiistin  Thierry.  Translated  from  the  seventh 
Paris  edition.  By  William  Hazlitt,  Esq.  Vol.  II. 

History  of  (Ireece.  By  George  Grote.  Yols.  111.  and  IV. 

The  Protector;  A  Vindication.  By  A.  H.  Merle  D’Aubign^,  D.D. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover,  Massachussets. 

Russell :  a  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  11.  By.  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 
3  vols. 

Preachers,  Pastors,  and  Bishops;  or,  an  increased  Ministerial  Agency 
needed  for  the  British  Wesleyan  Church.  By  Benjamin  Love. 

The  Protestant  Character  of  the  British  Constitution.  Report  of  a  Lec¬ 
ture  delivered,  in  .the  Music  Hall,  Store-street,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  20,  1847,  by  James  Lord,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-al-Law, 
.  A  Lecture  on  the  Encroachments  of  Popery,  and  the  Duties  of  Protes¬ 
tants.  By  Jas.  Lord. 

The  Unknown  God  Revealed.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Fifty-third 
Anniversary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  the  Tabernacle,  on  Wed 
nesday,  May  12,  1847.  By  James  Parsons,  Minister  of  Salem  Chapel, 
York. 

The  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  By  Andrew  Norton. 
2  vols.  2nd  edition. 

The  Philosonhy  of  Geology.  By.  A.  C.  G.  Jobert.  Part  II. 

The  Patriarchal  Age  ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Religion  of  Mankind,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Death  of  Isaac.  Deduced  from  the  Writings  of  Moses  and 
other  inspired  Writers,  and  Illustrated  by  copious  References  to  the  Ancient 
Records,  Traditions,  and  Mythology  of  the  Heathen  World.  By  George 
Smith,  F.S.A. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  Momingside  Free  Church,  June  6,  1847,  being  the 
Sabbath  immediately  after  the  funeral  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Bruce,  A.M. 

Practical  Remarks.  By  Rev.  William  Fitzgerald,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Clon- 
tarf. 

English  Life,  Social  and  Domestic,  in  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  considered  in  reference  to  our  position  as  a  Community  of  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians.  By  the  Author  of  Reverses. 

Ecclesiastical  and  (  ivil  History  Philosophically  considered  with  reference 
to  the  future  Re-union  of  Christians.  The  first  three  Books  comprising  the 
l>eriod  from  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  to  the  Death  of  Wy cliff.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Townsend,  D.D.  2  vols. 

The  Learned  Societies  and  Printing  Clubs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  being 
an  Account  of  their  respective  origin,  nistory,  objects  and  constitution,  &c. ; 
with  a  general  Introduction,  and  a  classified  Index.  Comprised  from  official 
documents.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  L.L.D. 

The  National  Cyclopsdia  of  Useful  Knowledge  Part  VI.  Asia — Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  19th  Ceritnr>%  derived 
from  the  Notices  of  Travellers  in  Europe  and  other  authentic  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  particulars  of  a  Society  of  Roman  Catholic  Ladies,  and  Remarks 
on  the  present  Posture  of  the  Papacy. 
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Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  Edited  by 
Win.  Smith,  L.L.D.  Petrus — PhotiuK. 

A  Com|Mtnion  to  the  Wesleyan  Hymn  Book.  Also  a  Supplement  of  the 
most  admired  Chants,  with  plain  directions  for  their  use. 

The  Lung  Lost  Found.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne.  Part  I. 
Adventures  on  the  Western  Coast  of  South  America  and  the  Interior  of 
California,  including  a  Narrative  of  Incidents  at  the  Kingsmill  Lland'C, 
New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  New  Guinea,  and  other  Islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  With  an  Account  of  the  Natural  Productions  and  the  Manners 
and  Customs,  in  Peace  and  War,  of  the  various  Savage  Tribes  visited.  By 
John  Coulter,  M.D.  2  vols. 

The  Modern  Unbelievers.  By  Emma  New  ton,  Authoress  of  “  Dilficullies 
of  a  Young  Clergyman  in  Times  of  Division,*’  ^cc. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmeis,  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Davis,  M.A. 

View  of  the  Progress  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe  since  the  Iblli 
Century,  A  Course  of  Lectures  Delivered  before  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1840,  and  Lent  Term,  1847.  By  Travers 
Tw  iss,  D.C.L. 

The  True  Story  of  My  Life.  A  Sketch.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt. 

The  Journey  of  Life.  By  Catherine  Sinclair. 

Travels  in  Central  America.  Being  a  Journal  of  nearly  Three  Years* 
Residence  in  the  Country.  Together  with  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Republic,  and  an  Account  of  its  Climate,  Productions,  Commerce,  &c.  By 
Robert  Glasgow  Dunlop,  Esq. 

Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil  Painting.  By  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  R.A. 
Fourth  Series  of  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  w  ith  Prophecy,  Preached 
by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Kelly,  M.A.,  in  St.  James’s  Episcot)al  Church,  Edinburgh. 
I’ublished  by  request.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 

The  Bible  not  of  Man  ;  or,  the  Argument  for  the  Divine  Origin  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  By  Gardner 
Spring,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 

(irave  Questions  for  the  Consideration  of  the  Government  and  People,  of 
the  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  of  the  Promoters  of  the  State  Grants,  A'c., 
and  their  Opixinents,  with  an  Attempt  to  Answer  them,  chiefly  in  the  light 
of  Scripture. 

The  Jesuit  at  Cambridge.  By  Sir  George  Stephen.  In  2  vols. 

A  Synopsis  of  Criticisms  upon  those  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
which  Modem  Commentators  have  ditfered  from  the  Authorised  Version, 
together  with  an  Explanation  of  various  Difliculties  in  the  Hebrew  and 
English  Texts.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  A.  F.  Barrett,  M.A.  Vol.  2,  Part  I. 

An  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By.  J.  D.  Morel  1,  M.A.  2  vols.  second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Xenophon’s  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  From  the  Text  of  Kahner,  w  ith 
copious  r.nglish  Explanatory  Notes,  Life,  Chronology,  Examination,  Ques¬ 
tions,  and  Indexes.  By  D.  B.  Hickie,  LL.D.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

Conn>cndiiim  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.  By  K.  R.  llagenbach.  Vol.  H. 
Translated  by  Carl  W.  Buch. 
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